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OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVANTS.’ | 
CHARLES B. HADDOCK, 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES FOR PORTUGAL. 
(With a Portrait, Engraved by J. Andrews.) 


0? notions of diplomacy are obsolete. 
The plain, straightforward, and masterly 
manner in which Daniel Webster and Lord 
Ashburton man: the difficult affairs which 
a few years ago reatened war between this 
country and England have taught mankind 
a useful lesson on this subject. We perceive 
that the London Times has been en in 
a controversy whether there should - 8 
matists or no diplomatists, whether, in fact, 
the profession should survive ; arguing from 
this case conducted by our illustrious Secre- 
tary and Lord Ashburton, that negotiation in 
foreign countries is plain sailing for great men, 
and that common agents would do the necessa- 
ry business on ordinary occasions. We are not 
prepared to:accept the doctrine of the Times, 
though ready enough to admit that it is to be 
preferred to the employment of such persons 
as many whom we have sent abroad in the 
last twenty years—many who now in various 
capacities represent the United States in 
foreign countries. Upon this question how- 
ever we do not —_— now to enter. It is 
one which may be eferred still a long time— 
until the means of inter ication shall 
be greater than steam and electricity have 
yet made them, or until the evils of unwor- 
thy representation shall have driven people 





to the possible dangers of an abandonment | Olcott, 


of the system without such a reason. We 
design in this and future numbers of the 
International simply to give a few brief per- 
sonal sketches of the most honorably distin- 
Fo of the diplomatic sorvants of the 

nited States now abroad, and we commence 
with the newly-appointed Charge d Affaires to 


eae a ae was born at 
isbury (now Franklin), New Hampshire, 
on the Dab ae June, 1796. His father, Wil- 
liam Haddock, was a native of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. His paternal grandfather re- 
moved from Boston to Haverhill, and mar- 
ried a sister of Dr. Charles Brickett, an emi- 
nent physician of that town. The family, 
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according toa tradition among them, are de- 
scended Admiral Sir Richard Haddocke, 
one of ten sons and eleven hters of Mr. 
Haddocke, of Lee, in England. Richard Had- 
docke was an eminent officer in the Ro 
Navy. He was knighted before 1678, and 
returned a member of Parliament the same 
year, and again'in 1685. He died in 1713, 
and was buried in the family vault at Lee, 
where there isa gravestone, with brass plates 
on-which: are engraved portraits of his father, 
his fathér’s three wives, and thirteen sons 
and eleven daughters. 

The mother of Dr. Haddock was Abigail 
Webster, a favorite sister of Ezekiel and Dan- 
iel Webster, who, with Sarah, were the only 
children of the Hon. Ebenezer Webster by 
his second wife, Abigail Eastman, who sur- 
vived her husband and all her daughters. 
Mrs. Haddock was a woman of strong char- 
acter, and greatly beloved in society. She 
died in December, 1805, at the age of twen- 
ty-seven, leaving two sons, Charles and Wil- 
liam, one about nine and the other seven 
years of age. Her last words to her husband 
were, “I leave you two beautiful boys: m 
wish is that you should educate them both. 
The injunction was not forgotten ; both were 
in due time placed ata preparatory school in 
Salisbury, both entered Dartmouth College, 
and without an academic censure or re 
graduated with distinction. 

The younger, having studied the es 
sion of the'law, married a daughter of Mills 
of Hanover, and after a few years, rich 
in promise of professional eminence, died of 
consumption at Hanover, in 1835. 

The elder, Charles B. Haddock, was born 
in the house in which his grandfather first 
lived, after he removed to the river, in Frank- 
lin ; though his childhood was chiefly spent at 
Elms Farms, in the mansion built hiefather, 
and now the favorite residence of his uncle, 
Daniel Webster,—a spot hardly equaled for 
picturesque and ar beauty in that part 
of New England. How much of his rural 
tastes and gentle feelings the professor owes 
to the place of his nativity it is not for us to’ 
determine. It is certain that a fitter scene to 
inspire the sentiments for which he is distin- 
guished, and which he delights to refresh by 
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e flight of the 
night-hawk and the note of the whi 

both uncommonly numerous and noticeable 
there in dummer evenings. 

From 1807 he was in the academy during 
the summer months; and attended the com- 
mon school in winter, until 1811, when, in his 
sixteenth year, he taught his own first winter 
school. 1t had been his fortune to have as in- 
structors persons destined to unusual eminence: 
Mr. Richard Fletcher, now one of the justices 
of the Superior Court of Massachusetts; Jus- 
tice Willard, of Springfield : the Rev. Edward 
L. Parker, of erry ; and Nathaniel H. 
Carter, the well-known poet and general writ- 
Sib gunaiap love at lnrebags ant bo bee 

¢ a genuine love ing; and he 
always sooribed more of his literary tastes, to 
his insensible influence, as he read to him Vir- 
~— Cicero, than to any other living teacher. 

is earliest Latin book was the AEneid, over 
the first half of which he had, summer after 
summer, fatigued and vexed himself, before 
the idea occurred to him that it was an epic 
poem ; and that idea came to him at length 
uot from his teachers, but from a question of 
his uncle, Daniel Webster, about the descent 
of the herd into the — — When 
a r impression of its design was once 
Sek and cord ws age slime 4 
guage was acqui irgil was run 
with great rapidity : haifa book inaday. So 
also with Cicero: an oration at a lesson. 
There was no verbal accuracy acquired or at- 
tempted ; but a ready rongan | of the current 
of discourse—a familiarity with the point and 
spirit of the work. In August, 1812, he was 
admitted a freshman in Dartmouth College. 
It was a small class, but remarkable from 
having produced a large number of eminent 
men, among whom we may mention George A. 
Simmons, a distinguished lawyer in northern 
New York, and one of the profoundest phi- 
losophers in this country ; Dr. Absalom Peters ; 
President Wheeler, of the University of Ver- 
mont; Governor Hubbard, of Maine; and 
Professor Joseph Torrey, of the University 
of Vermont, since so honorably known as the 
learned translator of Neander, and as being 
without a superior among American scholars 
in a penton am of the profounder German lit- 
erature. The late illustrious und venerated 
Dr. James Marsh, the editor of Coleridge, and 
the only pupil of that great metaphysician who 
was the peer of his master, was of the class 
pr his, and was an intimate companion in 
study. : 

From the beginning of his college life it 
was his ambition to distinguish himself. By 





the general consent of his classmates, and by 
the intment of the aren he held the 
first at each public exhibition through 
the years in which he wasa student, and at 
the last commencement was complimented 
with having the order of the according to 
which the Latin salutatory had hitherto been 
first, so changed that he might still have pre- 
cedence and yet have the English valedictory. 

ing his junior year, his mind was first de- 
a turned toward religion, and with 
Wheeler,* Torrey, Marsh, and some forty 
others, he made a public profession. The two 
years after he left were spent at Ando- 
ver, in the study of divinity. While here, 
with Torrey, Wheeler, Marsh, and one or two 
more, he joined in a critical mpage: od Virgil 
—an exercise of great value in enlarging a 
command of his own lan as well'an bie 
knowledge of Latin. At the close of the 
second year he was attacked with hemorrhage 
of the lungs, and advised to try a southern 
climate for the winter. He sailed in October, 
1818, for Charleston, and spent the winter in 
that city and in Savannah, with occasional 
visits into the surrounding coun The fol- 
lowing summer he traveled, chiefly on horse- 
back, and in ae with the Rev. Pliny 
Fisk, from Charleston home. To this tour he 
ascribes his recovery. He soon after took his 
master’s degree, and was appointed the first 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in 
Dartmouth College.. From that time a change 
was obvious in the li spirit of the in- 
struction given at the institution. The de- 
partment to which he was called became ve 
soon the most attractive in the college, an 
some of the most distingui hen wigs our 
country are pleased to it that they obtain- 
ed the first im ions of true 7 ta Ha and 
a correct style from the youthful professor. 
He introduced readings in the Scriptures, and 
in Sh Milton, and Young, with ori- 
= eriticisms by his pupils on particular 
eatures of the cipal works of genius, as 
the hell of Virgil, Dante, and Milton; and the 
prominent characters of the best i man as 
the Jew of Cumberland and of Sha 4 
and extemporaneous discussions of sesthetical 
and political questions. as upon the authen- 
ticity of Ossian, the authorship of Homer, the 
sincerity of Cromwell, or the expediency of 
the execution of Charles. He also exerted his 
influence in founding an association for 
familiar written and oral discussions in litera- 
ture, in which Dr. Edward Oliver, Dr. James 
Marsh, Professor Fiske, Mr. Rufus Choate, 
Professor Chamberlain, and others, acted a 
prominent part. 

He retained this chair until August, 1838, 
when he was appointed to that of Intellectual 
pay and Political Economy, which he 
now holds, but, which, of course, will be oc- 
cupied by another during his absence in the 
public service—the pent hones declined 
on any account to accept his resignation or 
to appoint a successor. 

Dr. Haddock has been invited to the profes- 
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sorship of rhetoric in Hamilton College, and 
res- 


and, 
other colleges in New England. 

In ablic aft, he has for four successive 
yoore Daal a representative in the New Hamp- 
shire Legi re, and in this period was active 
in introducing the present common school sys- 


~ tem of the State, and was the first commission- 


er of common schools, originating the course of 
action in that important office which has since 
been pursued. He was oneof the fathers of the 
railroad system in New,Hampshire, and hi 
various § es had the effect to change the 
licy of the State on this subject. He ad- 
Freaned the first convention called at Lebanon 
to consider the practicability of a road across 
the State, and afterward a similar convention 
at Montpelier. For two years he lectured 
every Sabbath evening to the students and 
to the le of the village, on the historical 
portions of the New Testament. For several 
years he held weekly meetings for the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, in which the ladies of 
the village metat his house. And for twenty 
years he has constantly preached to vacant 
parishes in the vicinity. He has delivered 
anniversary orations before the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Societies of Dartmouth and Yale, the Rhe- 
torical Societies of Andover and Bangor, the 
Religious Society of the University of Vermont, 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, and the 
New England Society of New York ; numerous 
lyceum lectures,in Boston, Lowell, Salem, Ports- 
mouth, Manchester, New Bedford, and other 
arsed and of the New Hampshire Education 
iety og _ —_ or ~ ne 
, publishing annual reports. The princi: 
perionicals to which he a 


the Biblical Repository and the Bibliotheca | 


A volume of his Addresses and Miscel- 
laneous Writings was published in 1846, and 
he has now a work on rhetoric in - me tion. 

He has been twice married—the time 
to a sister of Mr. Kimball, the author of “ St. 
Leger,” &c. He has three children living, and 
= no a - a 

n agriculture, ening, and public im- 
provements of all Einds, he has roa a lively 
interest. The rural ornaments of the town in 
which he lives owe much tohim. He may 
be said to have introduced the fruit and hor- 
ticulture which are now becoming so abun- 
dant as luxuries, and so remarkable as orna- 
mente'of the vi ‘ 

In 1843 he received the degree of D. D. 
from Bowdoin Collegs. Of Dartmouth Coll 
nearly half the utes are his pupils. While 
zommissioner of common schools, he published 
a series of letters té teachers and students 
which were more genefally republished in the 
various rs of the country than anything 
else of t okind ever before written. Perhaps 
no one in this country has discussed so great 
a variety of subjects. His essays upon the 
proper standard of education for the pulpit, 





m years secre- | 


as contributed are W 





addresses on the utility of certain proposed 
lines of railway, orations on the duties of the 
citizen to the state, lectures before various med- 
ical societies, speeches in the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, letters written while 
commissioner of common schools, contribu- 
tions to periodi addresses before a great 
variety of literary associations, writings on 
| and gardening, yearly reports on 

ucation, lectures on classical learning, rhet- 
oric and belles-lettres, and sermons, deliver- 
ed weekly for more than twenty years, illus- 
trate a life of remarkable activity, and dedi- 
cated to the best interests of mankind. Un- 


his | moved by the calls of ambition, which might 


have tempted him to some one great and en- 
a his aim has been the general 
good of the peopie. 

The parsape nye from the dedication, 
to his pupils, of his Addresses and Miscellaneous 
Writings, evinces something of his purpose : 

“It is now five-and-twenty years since [ 
adopted the resolution never to refuse to at- 
tempt anything consistent with my profes- 
sional duties, in the cause of learning, or re- 
ligion, which I might be invited todo. This 
resolution I have not at any time regretted, 
and perhaps | may say, I have not essentially 
violated it. However this may be, I have 
never suffered from want of something to do.” 

Professor Haddock’s style is remarkable for 

urity and correctness. His sentences are all 

ished sentences, never subject to un inju- 

rious verbal criticism, without a mistake of 
any kind, or a grammatical error. 

e have not written of Dr. Haddock as a 
politician ; but he is a thoroughly informed 
statesman, profoundly versed in public law, 
and familiar with all the policy and aims of 
the American government. He is of course a 
ig. He has been educated, politically, in 
the school of his illustrious uncle, and prob- 
ably no man living is more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Mr. Webster’s views, or more 
capable of their application in affairs. It is 
therefore eminently suitable that he should 
be on the list of our representatives abroad, 
while the foreign department is under Mr. 
Webster's administration. The Whig part 
in New Hampshire have not been insensible 
of Dr. Haddock’s surpassing abilities, of his 
sagacity, or his merits. they have done 
80, they would have made him Governor, or a 
senator in Congress, on any of the occasions 
in many years in which such officers have 
been chosen. Considered without reference to 
party, we can think of no gentleman in the 
country who would be likely to represent the 
United States more worthily at foreign courts, 
or who by his capacities, suavity of manner, 
or honorable nature, would make a more 
pleasing and desirable impression upon the 
most highly cultivated society. Those who 
know him well will assent tothe justness ofa 
classification which places him in the same 
list of intellectual diplomats which embraces 
Bunsen, Guizot, and our own Everett, Irving, 
Bancroft and Marsh. 
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No, L—WINGED HUMAN-HEADED BULL. 


DR. LAYARD’S RECENT GIFTS FROM 
NIMROUD. 


Te researches of no antiquary or traveler 
in modern times have excited so pro- 
found an interest as those of Austen Henry 
Layarp, who has summoned the kings and 
people of Nineveh through three thousand 


years to give their testimony against the 
skeptics of our age in support of the divine 
revelation. Ina former number of The In- 


ternational we — an original and 
very interesting letter from Dr. Layard him- 
selt, upon the nature and bearing of his dis- 
coveries. Since then he has sent to London, 
where they have arrived in safety, several of 
‘the most important sculptures described in 
his work ene here last year by Mr. 
Putnam. Among them are the massive and 
imposing statues of a human-headed bull and 
a human-headed lion, of which we have en- 
vings in some of the London journals. 
he Illustrated London News describes these 
imens of ancient art as follows : 

“No. [. is the Human-Headed and Eagle- 
Winged Bull. This animal would seem to 
bear some analogy to the Egyption sphynx, 
which represents the head of the King upon 
the body of the lion, and is held by some to 
be typical of the union of intellectual power 





with physical strength. The sphynx of the 
Egyptians, however, is invariably sitting, 
whereas the Nimroud figure is always repre- 
sented standing. The apparent resemblance 
being s0 great, it isat least worthy of considera- 
tion whether the head on the winged animals 
of the Ninevites may not be that of the King, 
and the intention identical with that of the 

hynx; though we think it more probable 
tliat there is no such connection, and that the 
intention of the Ninevites was to typify their 
god under the common emblems of intelli- 
gence, strength and swiftness, as signified by 

e additional attributes of the bird. The spe- 
eimen immediately before us is of um, and 
of colossal dimensions, the slab being ten feet 
square by two feet in thickness. It was situ- 
ated at the entrance of a chamber, being 
built into the side of the door, so that one 
side and a front view oly could be seen by 


the spectator. Ac ly, the Ninevite 
sculptor, in order to male bch views perfect, 
has given the animal five legs. The four seen 
in the side view showthe animal in the act of 
walking ; while, to rénder the representation 
complete in the front view, he has repeated 
the right fore leg again, but in the act of 
standing motionless. The countenance is 
noble and benevolent in expression; the fea- 
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| PuLMAROSON BC HY. | 


No. IL—WINGED HUMAN-HEADED LION. 


tures are of true Persian type; he wears an | which arrived in a former importation, but 
egg-shaped cap, with three horns and a cord | which are now restored to their proper place. 
round the base of it. The hair at the back| “No. II. represents the emen Handed and 
of the head has seven ranges of curls; and | Winged Lion—nine feet long, and the same 
the beard, as in the portraits of the King, is|in height; and in purpose and position the 
divided into three ranges of curls, with inter-|same as the preceding, which, however, it 
vals of wavy hair. In the ears, which are | does not quite equal in execution. In this 
those of a bull, are pendent ear-rings. The | relievo we have the same head, with the egg- 
whole of the dewlap is covered with tiers of | shaped three-horned head-dress, exactly like 
curls, and four rows are continued beneath | that of the bull; but the ear is human, and 
the ribs along the whole flank; on the back | not that of a lion. The beard and hair of 
are six rows of curls, and upon the haunch a | the head are even yet more elaborately curled 
square bunch, ranged successively, and down | than the last; but the hair on the legs and 
the back of the thigh four rows. The hair | sides of the' animal re nts that 

at the end of the tail is curled like the beard, | appendage of the animal. Round the loins is 
with intervals of wavy hair. The hair at the|a succession of numerous cords, which are 
knee joints is likewise curled, terminating in | drawn into four separate knots; at the ex- 
the profile views of the limbs in a single curl | tremities are fringes, forming as many dis- 
of the kind (if we may use the term) called | tinct tassels. At the end of the tail, the claw 
croche ceur. The elaborately sculptured | —on which we commented in a former arti- 
wings extend over the back of the animal to | cle—is distinctly visible. The strength of 
the very verge of the slab. All the flat sur-| both animals is admirably and characteristic- 
face of the slab is covered with cuneiform in- | ally conveyed. Upon the flat surface of this 
scription ; there being twenty-two lines be- slah, as in the last, is a cuneiform inscrip- 
tween the fore legs, twenty-one lines in the | tion; twenty lines being between the fore- 
middle, nineteen lines between the hind legs, | legs, — in the middle, eighteen be- 
and forty-seven lines between the tail and the , tween the hind legs, and seventy-one at the 
edge of the slab, The whole of this slab is | back.” 

unbroken, with the exception of the fore-feet,| On the subject of Eastern languages, an 
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i of which is necessary to the 


just apprehension of these inscriptions, that 


most acute antiquary, Major Rawlinson, re- 
marks : 


one place (Senkereh) he had come on a pave- 
ment, extending from half an acre to an acre, 
entirely covered with writing, which was en- 

upon baked tiles, &&. At Wurka (or 
Or of the Chaldees), whence Abraham came 


out, he had found innumerable inscriptions ; 


Asia are now wi lost ; and it is not, there- | they were of no great extent, but they were 
fore, to be that ists or ethnol- | exceedingly interesting, tig, Mae royal 
i names previously unknown. Wurka (Ur or 


ical matter b t to light in tablets of 
stone written in these languages alone. The 
lan, in question I certainly consider to 
be tic. I doubt whether we could trace 
at present in any of the buildings or inscrip- 
tions of A and Babylonia the original 
primitive civilization of man—that civilization 
which took place in the very earliest ages. 
i am of opinion that civilization first showed 
iteclf in figgpe efter the f igration of the 
early tribes from Asia. I think that the hu- 
man intellect first germinated on the Nile, and 
that then there was, in a later age, a reflux 
of civilization from the Nile back to Asia. | 
am quite satisfied that the system of writing 
in use on the Tigris and Euphrates was taken 
from the Nile; but I admit that it was car- 
ried to much higher state of perfection in 
Assyria than it had ever reached in Egypt. 
The earliest Assyrian inscriptions were 
those lately discovered by Mr. Layard in the 
north-west Patace at Nimrovup, being much 
earlier than anything found at Babylon. 
Now, the great question is the date of these 
inscriptions. Mr. Layard himself, when he 
published his book on Nineveh, believed them 
to be 2500 years before the Christian era ; 
but others, and Dr. Hincks among the num- 
ber, brought them down to a coal later date, 
supposing the historical tablets to refer to the 

yrian kings mentioned in Scripture— 
(Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, &c.). I do not 
agree with either one of these calculations or 
the other. [ am inclined to place the earliest 
inscriptions from Nimroud between 1350 and 
1200 Raee the Christian era ; because, in the 
first place, they had a limit to antiquity ; for 
in the cartiest@iecriptions there was a notice 
of the seaports of Phoenicia, of Tyre and Sidon, 
of Byblus, Arcidus, &c.; and it was well 
known that these cities were not founded more 
than 1500 years before the Christian era. We 
have every prospect of a most im t ac- 
cession to our materials, for every letter I get 
from the countries now being explored an- 
nounces fresh discoveries of the utmost im- 
portance. In Lower Chaldea, Mr. Loftus, the 
geologist to the commission appointed to fix 
the boundaries between Turkey and Persia, 
has visited many cities which no European 
had ever seaiet before, and has everywhere 
found the most ex i remains. At 


ly | were thousands 





Orchoe) seemed to be a holy city, for the 
whole country, for miles u miles, was 
nothing but a h . In none of 


“OAs 
of |the excavations Assyria had coffins ever 


been found, but.in this city of Chaldea there 
thousands. The sto 
of Abraham’s birth at Wurka did not or- 
aay with the Arabs, as had sometimes 
conjectured, but with the Jews; and the 
Orientals had numberless fables about Abra- 
ham and Nimroud. Mr. Layard in excavat- 
ing beneath the great pyramid at Nimroud, 
had etrated a mass of masonry, within 
which he had discovered the tomb and statue of 
SaRDANAPALUS, bp os full annals of 
the monarch’s reign engraved on the walls! 
He had also found ta ts of all sorts, all of 
them being historical ; but the crowning dis- 
covery he et to describe. The palace at 
Nineveh, or Koynupih, had evidently been 
destroyed by fire, but one portion of the build- 
ing seemed to have escaped its influence: and 
Mr. Layard, in excavating in this part of the 
had found a large room filled with 
what appeared to be the archives of the em- 
pire, ranged in successive tablets of terra cotta, 
the writings being as perfect as when the 
tablets were first stamped. They were piled 
in huge heaps from the floor to the ceiling. 
From the progress already made in reading 
the inscriptions, I believe we shall be able 
pretty well to understand the contents of these 
tablets ; at all events, we shall ascertain their 
general purport, and thus gain much valuable 
information. A might be remembered 
in the book of where the Jews, havin 
been disturbed in building the Temple, pray 
that search might be made in the house of 
records for the edict of C rmitting them 
toreturn to Jerusalem. The chamber recently 
found there might be presumed to be the house 
of records of the Assyrian kings, where copies 
of the royal edicts were duly deposited. When 
these tablets have been examined and deci- 
phered, I believe that we shall have a better 
acquaintance with the history, the religion, 
the philosophy, and the jurisprudence of As- 
syria, 1500 years before the Christian era, 
an we have of Greece or Rome during any 
period of their respective histories.” 

Besides the gigantic figures of which we 
have copied engravings in the precedin 
pegs Dr. Layard has sent to the British 

useum a large number of other sculptures, 
some of which are still more interesting for 
the light they reflect upon ancient Assyrian 
history. For these, as for the Grecian mar- 
bles and Egyptian antiquities, a special gal- 
lery is being fitted up. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 


DEAN SWIFT’S CHARACTER AND HIS 
AMOURS. 


HE name of Swift is one of the most fa- 
miliar in English history. Of the twen- 

ty octavo volumes in which his works are 
— only a part of one volume is read; 
ut this part of a volume is read by every- 
body, an admired by everybody, though 
singularly enough not one in a thousand ever 
thinks ob its real import, or appreciates it 
for what are and what were meant to be its 
highest excellences. As the author of “Gul- 


pular life of Dean Swift is 
oe por ut since that was written sev- 
eral works have appeared, either upon his 
whole history or ip siacidntion of guises 
portions of it: one of which was a careful in- 
vestigation and discussion of his madness, 
published about two years In the last 
uumber of The I; we mentioned 


the curious novel of “Stella and Vanessa,” 
in which a Frenchman has this year essayed 
his defense against the common judgment in 
the matter of his amours, and we copy in the 
following pages an article from the Tandon 
Times, which was suggested by this perform- 


ance. 
| M.De Wailly’s “ Stella and Vanessa” is un- 


uestionably a very ingenious and brilliant 

tion—in every sense only a fiction—for its 
hypotheses are all entirely erroneous. Even 

r. Roscoe, whose Memoir has been called 
an elaborate apology, and who, as might 
have been expected from a man of so amia- 
ble and charitable a character, labors to put 
the best construction upon all Swift’s ac- 
tions, —even he shrinks from the vindication 
of the Dean’s conduct toward Miss Van- 
homrigh and Mrs. Johnson. In treating of the 
charges which are brought against Swift 
while he was ing or that have since been 
ur, aguinst his repntation. the elegant 
hivorian call to his ad every palliating cir- 
cumstance ;, and where no palliating circum- 
stances are to be found, seeks to enlist our 
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benevolent feelings in behalf of a man deep- 
ly. unfortunate, uted by his enemies, 
neglected by his friends, and haunted all his 
life by the presentiment of a fearful calam- 
ity, by which at length in his extreme old 
age he was assaulted and overwhelmed. On 
points Mr. Roscoe must be said to have 
succeeded in this advocacy, so honorable 
alike to him and to its subject; but the more 
serious charges i Swi 
by whatever ability, or eloquence, or generous 
tg combated. ° plainly, 
wift was an irredeemably man, de- 
voured gp hey and selfishness, and so com- 
posse to ge 8 and manly 
eeling, that he was ys ready to sacrifice 
those most devotedly attached to him for the 
gratification of his unworthy passion for pow- 
er and notoriety. . 

Swiit's life, though dark and turbulent, 
was nevertheless romantic. He concealed 
the repulsive odiousness of an unfeeling 
heart under manners peculiarly fascinating, 
which coneiliated not only the admiration 
and attachment of more than one woman, 
but likewise the friendship of several emi- 
nent men, who were too much dazzled by the 
splendor of his conversation to detect the 
base qualities which existed in the back- 
ground. But these circumstances only en- 

ance the interest of his life. At every page 
there is some discussion which strongly in- 
terests our feelings: some difficulty to be re- 
moved, some mystery to keep alive curiosity. 
We neither know, strictly speaking, who 
Swift was, what were the influences which 
raised him to the position he occupied, b 
what intricate ties he was connected wit 
Stella, or what was the nature of that sin- 
gular grief, which, in addition to the sources 
of sorrow to which we have alluded, preyed 
on him continually, and at last contributed 
largely to the overthrow of his reason. 
this account it is not ible to proceed 
with indifference through the cjreumstances 
of his life, though very few careful examiners 
will be able to interpret them in a lenient 
and charitable spirit. 

Mr. Roscoe appears to believe that every- 
body who regards unfavorably Swift's genius 
and morals, must be actuated by envy or 

rty spirit, but very few of the later or ear- 
Fer critics are of his opinion. In the first 
place, most honorable men would rather re- 
main unknown through eternity than accept 
the Dean’s reputation. As Savage Landor 
says. he was “irreverential to the great and 
to God: an ill-tempered, sour, supercilious 
man, who flattered some of the worst and 
maligned some of the best men that ever 
lived.” Whatever services he performed for 
the party from which he apostatized, there is 
nothing in his more permanent writings 
which can be of the slightest advantage to 
English toryism. Indeed. in polities and in 
morals, he appears never to have had — 
fixed principles. He served the party whic 








he thought most likely to make him a bishop, 
,and deserted 

‘it was losing ground. He studied govern- 
ment not as a statésman but as a partisan, 
a8 a 
who 
|for a minister, if he saw reason to antici- 
pate a liberal compensation. He however al- 
| ways extravagantly e 
remain un-| 
touched, and probably will forever remain so, , 


it when he discovered that 


, active, and unscrupulous Swiss, 
and would do much dirty work 


rated his own 
wers, and so have his phers, and so 
the writer of the following article from 
Times, who seems to have accepted 
with too little scrutiny the estimate he made 
of himself. The complacency with which he 
frequently refers to: hi a influence 
over the ministers is simply ludicrous. He 
entirely loses sight of his own position 
and theirs. rewd as he shows himself 
under other circumstances. he is here as ver- 
dant as the greenest nt from the forest. 
“T use the ministers like dogs,” he says in a 
letter to Stella, but in reality the ministers 
made a dog of him, employing him to fetch 
and carry, and bark, and growl, and show 
his sharp teeth to their enemies; and when 
the noise he had made had served their pur- 
pose,—when he had frightened away man 
of their assailants, and by the dirt and stenc 
he had raised had compelled even their 
friends to stand aloof, they cashiered him, 
as = would a mastiff grown toothless and 
incapable of barking. With no more dirty 
work for him to do, they sent him over to 
Dublin, to be rid of his presence. 

When fairly settled down in a coun 
which he had always hitherto affected at least 
to detest, he began to feel perhaps some gen- 
uine attachment for its people, and on many 
occasions he exerted himself vigorously for 
their advantage; though it is possible that 
the real impulse was a desire to vex and em- 
barrass the administration, which had so galled 
his self-conceit. -Whatever the motive, how- 


On | ever, he rope” ae A worked industriously and 


with great effect, for the benefit of Ireland. 


His style was calculated to be popular: it wae 
simple, transparent, and though copious. 


pointed and energetic. His pamplilets, in the 
midst of their reasoning, sarcasm, and solemn 
banter, displayed an extent, a variety and 
profundity of knowledge altogether unequaled 
in the ease of any other writer of that time. 
But the action of his extraordinary powers 
was never guided by a spark of honorable 
principle. The giant was as unscrupulous as 
the puniest and basest demagogue who 
coined and scattered lies for our own last elee- 
tion. He would seem to be the model whom 
half a dozen of our city editors were striving 
with weaker wing to imitate. He never ae- 
knowledged any merit in his antagonists, he 
scattered his libels right and left without 
mercy, threw out of sight all the charities and 
even decencies of private life. und affirmed the 
most monstrous propositions with so cool. calm 
and solemn an air. that in nine cases out of 
ten they were sure to be believed. P 

Without further observation we proceed 
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i article of The Times, 


[From the London Times.] 
THE AMOURS OF DEAN SWIFT. 

Greater men than Dean Swift may have 
ved. A more remarkable man never left 
his impress upon the Sea i by 
his genius. To say that English history sup- 

ies no narrative more singular and origi 

the career of Jonathan Swift is to as- 
sert little. We doubt whether the histories 
of the world can furnish, for example and in- 
struction, for wonder and pity, for admiration 
and scorn, for approval and condemnation, a 
specimen of humanity at once so illustrious 
and so small. Before the eyes of his con- 
temporaries Swift stood a living enigma. To 

ity he must continue forever a di 
ing puzzle. One h esis—and one alone 
—gathered from a close and candid perusal 
of all that has been transmitted to us upon 
this interesting subject, helps us to account 
for a whole life of anomaly, but not to clear 
up the mystery in which it is shrouded. From 
the beginning to the end of his days Jonathan 
Swift was more or less map. 

Intellectually and morally, physically and 
religiously, Dean Swift was a mass of contra- 
dietions. His career yields ample materials 
both for the biographer who would pronounce 
a ae ic over his tomb and for the censor 
whose business it is to improve ag oo 
tion at the of another. at 


Swift with the light of intelligence shining on | mand 


his brow, and you note qualities that might 
become an angel. Survey him under the 
dark cloud, and every feature is distorted 
into that of a fiend. If we tell the reader 
what he was, in the same breath we shall 
communicate all that he was not. His vir- 
tues were — into vices, and his vices 
were not without the savour of virtue. The 
originality of his writings is of a piece with 
ha cingtheslty of hie: Cetimasen. e copied 
no man who preceded him. He has not 

successfully imitated by any who have fol- 
lowed him. The compositions of Swift re- 


al whom he 





known to laugh. His friendships were strong 
ing, 
and saving to a fault, yet he made sacrifices 
to the in and poor sternly denied to 
i . He could begrudge the food and 
wine consumed by a guest, yet throughout 
his life refuse to derive the smallest pecun- 
rh On sa from his published works, and 
at his death bequeath the whole of his for- 
tune to a charitable institution. From his 
outh Swift was a sufferer in body, yet his 
e was Vi capable of great endur- 
ance, and maintained its power and vitality 
from the time of Charles II. until far on in 
the reign of the second George. No man 
hated Irelgnd more than Swift, yet he was 
Ireland’s first and greatest peers, bravely 
standing up for the rights of that kingdom 
when. his Diveiny wile t have cost him his 
head. He was for reward, yet he re- 
fused payment. with disdain. Impatient of 
advancement, he preferred to the highest 
honors the State could confer the obscuri 
and ignominy of the political associates wi 
affectionately labored until they 
fell . None knew better than he the 
stinging force of a successful lampoon, 
such missiles were hurled by hundreds at hi 


head without in ae disturbing his bod- 


ily tranquillity. cerely religious, scrupu- 
lously attentive to the duties of his holy of- 
fice, vigorously defending the position and 
privileges of his order, he positively played 


distress- | into the hands of infidelity by the steps he 


took, both in his conduct and a to ex- 
pose the cant and h isy which he de- 
tested as heartily as he admired and practiced 
unaffected piety. To say that Swift lacked 
tenderness veal be to forget many 

of his unaccountable history that coeiow 
with gentleness of _ and mild humanity ; 
but to deny that he exhibited inexcusable 
brutality where the softness of his nature 
ought :to have been chiefly evoked—where 
the want of tenderness, indeed, left him a 
naked and irreclaimable sa is equally 
impossible... If we decline to pursue the con- 
tradictory series further, it is in pity the 
reader, not for want of materials at com- 
. There is, in truth, no end to such 
materials. 

Swift was born in the year 1667. His 
father, who was steward to the Society of the 
wes Inn, Dublin, died before his birth and 
left his widow ones: The child, named 
Jonathan after his father, was brought up on 
charity. The obligation due to an uncle was 
one that Swift w: never forget, or remem- 
ber without inexcusable indignation. Be- 
cause he had not been left to starve by his 
relatives, or because his uncle would not do 
more than he could, Swift conceived an eter- 
nal dislike to all who bore his name and a 
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hau con for all who of his 
pre ne earter od into active life and pre- 
sented himself to fellow-men in the tem- 


his Seialiiens ay 

distinction—the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred upon him. In 1688, the year 
in which the war broke out in Ireland, Swift, 
in his twenty-first year, and without a sixpence 
in his pocket, left cA phe for 
him, the wifo of Sir William Temple was re- 
lated to his mother, and upon her application 
to that statesman the friendless youth was 
provided with a home. He took up his abode 
with Sir William in England, and for the space 
of two years labored hard at his own im- 

vement and for the amusement of his 

. How far Swift succeeded in winning 
the good opinion of Sir William may be learnt 
from the Reet that when King William hon- 
ored Moor Park with his presence he was per- 
mitted to take in the interviews, and 
ate naa — was unable ae visit 

e King hi é was commissio to 
Walt pes Ths Bajos , and to on the 
patron's authority and behalf. e lad’s fu- 
ture promised better things than his begin- 
ning. He resolved to into the church, 
since preferment stared Fim in the face. In 
1692 he proceeded to Oxford, where he ob- 
tained his Master’s degree, and in 1694, quar- 
reling with Sir William Temple, who coldly 
offered him a situation worth £100 a year, he 
quitted his patron in and went at 
once to Ireland to take holy orders. He was 
ordained, and almost immediately afterward 
received the living of Kilroot in the diocese 
of Connor, the value of the living being about 
equal to that of the appointment offered by 
Sir William Temple. 

Swift, miserable in his exile, sighed for the 
advan he had abandoned. Sir William 
Temple, lonely without his clever and keen- 
witted companion, pined for his return. The 

rebend of Kilroot was ily resigned in 

vor of a poor curate for whom Swift had 
taken great pains to procure the presentation ; 
and with in his purse the independent 
clergyman proceeded once more to Moor 
Park. Sir William welcomed him with open 
arms. They resided together until 1699, 
when the great statesman died, leaving to 
Swift, in testimony of his regard, the sum of 
£100 and his literary remains. The remains 
were duly published and humbly dedicated to 
the King. They might have been inscribed 
to His Majesty’s cook for any advan that 
accrued to the editor. Swift was a Whig, 
but his politics suffered severely by the neg- 
lect of His Majesty, who derived no particu- 
lar advantage from Sir William Temple’s 
TWeary with long and da 

with long and vain attendance u 

Court, Swift finally accepted at the hands of 
Lord Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, the rectory of Agher and the vicar- 


| 





of Laracor and Rath In the 


1700 he took possession 


of Swift’s character was morbid eccentricity. 
Much less eccentricity has saved many a 
murderer in our days from the gallows. e 
approach a period of Swift's history when we 
must ¢ this conclusion or revolt from the 
cold-blooded doings of a. monster. 
During Swift’s second residence with Sir 
William Temple he had become — 
with an inmate of Moor Park very different 
to the accomplished man to whose intel- 
lectual pleasures he so largely ministered. 
A young and lovely girl—half ward, half 
dependent in the establishment — engaged 
the attention and commanded the untiring 
services of the newly-made minister. Es- 
ther Johnson had need of education, and 
Swift became her tutor. He entered upon 
his task with avidity, condescended to the 
humblest instruction, and inspired his pupil 
with unbounded gratitude and regard. Ratt 
was not more insensible to the simplicity 
and beauty of the lady than she to the kind 
offices of her master; but Swift would not 
have been Swift had he, like other men, re- 
turned ete sgt | love with ordinary affec- 
tion. Swift had felt tender impressions in 
his own fashion before. Once in Leicester- 
shire he was accused by a friend of havin 
formed an imprudent attachment, on which 
occasion he returned for answer, that his 
“cold temper and unconfined humor” would 
prevent serious consequences, even if it 
were not true that the conduct which his 
friend had mistaken for gallantry had been 
merely the evidence “of an active and rest- 
less temper, incapable of enduring idleness, 
and catching at such opportunities of amuse- 
ment as most ily oc ”” Upon an- 
other occasion, and within four years of the 
Leicestershire time, Swift made an abso- 
lute offer of his hand to one Miss Waryng. 
vowing in his declaratory epistle that he 
would forego every prospect of interest for 
the sake of his “ Varina,” and that “the 
lady’s love was far more fatal than her cru- 
elty.” After much and long consideration Va 
rina consented to the suit. That was 7 


\for Swift. He met the capitulation 


charging his Varina with want of affection, 
by stipulating for unheard-of sacrifices, and 
concluding with an expression of his willing. 
ness to wed, “ though she had neither fortune 
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nor beauty,” neat cae article = his let- 
ter was i ys gr agreed to. e may 
well tremble for er Johnson, with her 
young heart given into such wild keepi 


As soon as Swift was established at 
cor it was arranged that Esther, who pos- 


some 


What wonder that even in Laracor the for- 
mer should receive an offer of marriage, and 
that the latter, wayward and inconsistent 
from first to last, should deny another the 
happiness he had resolved never to enjo 
himself? Esther found a lover whom Swi 
repulsed, to the infinite joy of the devoted 
girl, whose fate was already linked for good 
or evil to that of her teacher and friend. 
Obscurity and idleness were not for Swift. 
Love, that gradually consumed the unoccu- 
ied girl, was not even this man’s recreation. 
mpatient of banishment, he went to Lon- 
don and mixed with the wits of the age. 
Addison, Steele, and Arbuthnot heeund the 
friends, and he quickly proved himself wor- 
thy of their intimacy Wy the publication in 
1704 of his Tale of a Tub. e success of 
the work, given to the world anonymously, 
was decisive. Its singular merit obtained 
for its author everlasting renown, and effec- 
tually prevented his rising to the highest 
dignity in the very church which his la- 


bored to exalt. None but an aes mad- 
man would have attem to do honor to 
religion in @ spirit which none but the infi- 
del could heartily approve. 

Politicians are not squeamish. The Whigs 
could see no fault in raillery and wit that 
might serve tem interests with greater 
advantage than they had advanced interests 
ecclesiastical ; and the friends of the Revo- 
lution welcomed so rare an adherent to their 
principles. With an affected ardor that sub- 
sequent events proved to be as premature as 
it was hollow, Swift's _——-» put in harness 
for his allies, and worked vigorously enough 
until 1709, when, having assisted Steele in 
the establishment of the Tatler, the vicar of 
Laracor returned to Ireland and to the duties 
of a rural Not to remain, however! 
A change suddenly came over the spirit of 

bout to pull 


the nation. Sacheverell _ 2 4 
down by a single sermon e lari 
lion Mad buile 
Swift 


that Marlborough and his friends 

up by their glorious campaigns. 

had waited in vain for promotion from - 
the Whigs, and his suspicions were roused 
when the Lord-Lieutenant unexpectedly be- 
gan to caress him. Escaping the dam 
which the marked attentions of the old 
Government might do him with the new, 
Swift started for England in 1710, in order 
to survey the turning of the political wheel 
with his own eyes, and to try his fortune in 
the game. The of events was rapid. 


Swift reached London on the 9th of Septem- 


ber; on the Ist of October he had already 
written a lam upon an ancient assoc: ‘e ; 
and on the 4th he was presented to Harley, 
the new Minister. 

The career of Swift-from this moment, 
and so long as the government of Harl 
lasted, was magnificent and mighty. H 
he not been crotchety from his very boyhood, 
his head would haye been turned now. 
Swift reigned ; Swift was the Government ; 
Swift was Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
There was tremendous work to do, and Swift 
did it all. The Tories had thrown out the 
Whigs and had ht in a Government in 
their quite as Whiggish to do Tory 
work. To moderate the es of the peo- 
ple, if not to blind their eyes, was the pre- 

imi and essential work of the Minis- 
try. ey could not perform it themselves. 
Swift undertook the 


proud, and his pride reveled in authority ; he 
was ambitious, and his ambition d at- 
tain no higher pitch than it found at the 
right’ hand of the Prime Minister’ he was 
revengeful, and revenge could wish no 
sweeter gratification than the contortions of 
the great who had n genius and de- 
sert, when they looked to them for advance- 
ment and obtained nothing but cold neglect. 





Swift, single-handed, fought the Whigs. For 
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all who were 
odious to the Government and distasteful to 
himself: - ‘Not an individual. was 
whose sufferings could add to the tranquil- 
lity and permanence of the Government. 
Resistance was in vain ; it was attempted, but 
invariably with one effect—the first wound 
grazed, the second killed. 

The public were in ecstasies. The laugh- 
ers were all on the side of the satirist, and 
how vast a portion of the community these 
are, needs not be said. But it was not in the 
‘ Examiner alone that Swift offered up his vic- 
tims at the shrine of universal mirth. He 
could write verses for the heart of .a 
nation to chuckle over and delight in. Per- 
sonalities to-day fly wide of the mark ; then 
they went right home. The habits, the foi- 
bles, the moral and physical imperfections 
of humanity, were all his e, provided the 
shaft were tipped with as well as venom. 

Short poems, lon pamphlets—whatever 
could help the Government and cover thei 
foes with ridicule and scorn, Swift 
the town with an industry and skill 
that set eulogy at defiance. .And because 
they did defy praise, Jonathan Swift never 
asked, and was ever too grand to accept it. 

But he claimed much more. ‘His disor- 
* dered yet exquisite intellect acknow. no 
superiority. He asked no thanks for his labor, 
he disdained pecuniary reward for his match- 
less and incalculable services—he did not 
care for fame, but he imperiously demanded 
to be treated by the greatest as an equal. 
Mr. Harley offered him money, and he quar- 
reled with the Minister for his boldness. . “ If 
we let these great Ministers,” he said, “ pre- 
tend too much, there will be no governing 
them.” The same Minister desired to make 
Swift his chaplain. One mistake was as 
great as the other. ‘My Lord Oxford, by-a 
second hand, proposed my bein: oo 
which I, by a second hand, 2 bowill 
be no man’s chaplain alive.” The assump- 
tion of the man was more than regal. At a 
later period of his life he drew up a list of his 
friends, ranking them ctively under the 
heads. “ Ungrateful,” “ eer “ Indiffer- 
ent,” and * Doubtful.” appears among 
the grateful, Queen Caroline among the un- 

teful. The audacity of these distinctions 
is very edifying. What autocrat is here for 
whose mere countenance the whole ‘world is 
to bow down and be “ grateful !” 

It is due to Swift’s imperiousness, however, 
to state that, once acknow! as an eq 
he was prepared to make every sacrifice that 
could be looked for in a friend. Concede his 
position, and for fortune or di he was 
equally prepared. “Harley and Bolingbroke, 
quick to discern the weakness, called their in- 
vulnerable ally by his Christian name, but 
stopped short of conferring upon him an 
benefit whatever. The neglect made no. dif- 
ference to the haughty scribe, whe contented 


Swift shrank from the treatment of a client, 
he. no part so willi as. that of 
& pa He took literature his wing 
and compelled the Government to do it hom- 
age. He Sieg with Steele when he de- 
serted the Whigs, and his former 
friend with unflinching sarcasm and banter, 
but at his request Steele was maintained by 
the Government in an office of which he was 
about to be deprived. Congreve was a Whig, 
but Swift insisted that he should find honor 


mi 
Swift's i 


the first advances go men of letters, and by 


their | the act made tacit confession of the power 


which Swift so liberally exercised, for the ad- 
van of but himself. But what 
Sy ly — in truth, — a to 
the importance of a nage who e it 
a point for a Duke to pay him the first visit, 
and who, on one occasion, publicly sent the 
Prime Minister into the House of Commons 
to call out the First of State, whom 
Swift wished to inform that he would not 
dine with him if he meant to dine late ? 

A lampoon directed against the Queen’s fa- 
vorite, upon whose red hair Swift had been 
facetious, ot ag the satirist’s advance- 
ment in England. The see of Hereford 
fell vacant in 1712. Bolingbroke would 
now have paid the debt due from his Govern- 
ment to Swift, but the Duchess of Somerset, 
pon her knees, ay se the Queen to with- 
hold her consent from the appointment, and 
Swift was pronounced by Her ajesty as “too 
violent in party” for promotion. The most 
important man in the ogy found himself 
in @ moment the most feeble. The fountain 
of so much honor could not retain a drop of 
the precious waters for itself. Swift, it is said, 
laid the foundations of fortune for upward of 
forty families who rose to distinction by a word 
from his lips. What a satire upon power was 
the satirist’s own fate! He could not advance 
himself in England one inch. Promotion in 
Ireland began and ended with his omnis 
to the Deanery of St. Patrick, of which he 
took possession, much to his disgust and vex- 


ual, | ation, in the summer of 1713. 


The summer, however, was not over before 
Swift’ was in England again. The wheels of 
government had come to a dead lock, and of 
course none but he an aoe eer The 
Ministry was at sixes and sevens. Its v 
existence depended upon the good fileutant- 
ing of the chiefs, Bolingbroke and Harley, and 
the wily ambition of the latter, jarrin i 
the vehement desires of the former, 





pro- 
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duced jealousy, suspicion, and now threatened 
immediate i ization. A thousand voi- 
ces called the Dean to the scene of action, and 
he came full of the importance of his mission. 
He plunged at once into the vexed sea of po- 
litical controversy, and whilst straining every 
effort to court his friends, let no opportunity 
slip of galling their foes. His pen was as dam- 
aging and industrious asever. It set the town 
in a fever. It caused Richard Steele to be 
expelied the House of Commons, and it sent 
the whole body of Scotch peers, headed by the 
Duke of Argyle, to the Queen, with the prayer 
that a proclamation might be issued for the 
discovery of their libeller. Swift was more 
successful in his assaults than in its media- 
tion. The Ministers were irreconcilable. Vex- 
ed at heart with disappointment, the Dean, 
after his manner, suddenly quitted London, 
and shut himself up in Berkshire. One at- 
tempt he made in his strict seclusion to uphold 
the Government and save the country, and the 
composition isa curiosity in its way. He pub- 
lished a proposition, for the exclusion of all Dis- 
senters from power of every kind, for disqual- 
ifying Whigs and Low Churchmen for every 
possible office, and for compelling the presump- 
tive heir tothe throne to declare his abomina- 
tion of Whigs, and his perfect satisfaction with 
Her Majesty's present advisers. Matters must 
have been near a crisis when this modest pam- 
ro was put forth; and so they were. By 

is intrigues Bolingbroke had triumphed over 
his colleague’s, and Oxford was disgraced 


The latter, about to retire into obscurity, ad- had 


dressed a letter to Swift, entreating him, if he 
were not tired of his former prosperous friend, 
“to throw away so much time on one who loved 
him as to attend him upon his melancholy 
journey.” The same post brought him word 
that his own victory was won. Bolingbroke 
triumphant besought his Jonathan, as he 
loved his Queen, to stand by her Minister, and 
to aid him in his perilous adventure. Nothing 
should be wantitig to do justice to his loyalty. 
The Duchess of Somerset would be reconciled, 
the Queen would be gracious, the path of 
honor should lie broad, open, and unimpeded 
before him. Bolingbroke and Harley were 
equally the friends of Swift. What could he 
do in his extremity? What would a million 
men, taken at random from the multitude, 
have done, had they been so situated, so tempt- 
ed? Not that upon which Swift in his chiv- 
alrous ma ity, at once decided. He 
abandoned the prosperous to follow and con- 
sole the unfortunate. “I meddle not with 
Lord Oxford’s faults,” is his noble language, 
“as he was a Minister of State, but his per- 
sonal kindness to me was excessive. He dis- 
tinguished and chose me above all men when 
he was great.” Within a few days of Swift's 
solf-denying decision Queen Anne was a 
co Bolingbroke and Oxford both flying 
for their lives, and Swift himself hiding his 
unprotected head in Ireland amidst a people 
who at once feared and hated him. 

During Swift's visit to London in 1710 he 
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: plans 


had —s transmitted to Stella, by which 
name er Johnson is made known to pos- 
terity, an account of his daily doings with the 
new Government. The journal exhibits the 
view of the writer that his conduct invariab 
ts. Itis full of tenderness and 
and not without coarseness that startles 
and shocks. It containsa detailed and minute 
account, not only of all that between 
Swift and the Government, but of his 
ful feelings as they arose from day to day, and 
of his physical infirmities, that are commonl 
i into the ear of the physician. If 
Swift loved Stella in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, he took small pains in his diary 
to elevate the sentiments with which she re- 
garded her hero. The journal is not in har- 
mony throughout. Toward the close it lacks 
the tenderness and warmth, the minuteness 
and confidential utterance, that are so visible 
at the beginning. We are enabled to account 
for the difference. Swift had the cir- 
cle of his female acquaintan ilst fighting 
for his friends in London. He had become a con- 
stant visitor, y= naw at the house of a Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh, who had two daughters, the eld- 
est of whom was about twenty years of age, and 
had thesame Christian name as Stella. “Esther 
Vanhomrigh had great taste for reading, and 
Swift, who seems to have delighted in such 
occupation, condescended, for the second time 
in his life, to become a young lady’s instructor. 
The great man’s tuition had always one effect 
upon his pupils. Before Miss Vanhomrigh 
made much progress in her studies she 
was over head and ears in love, and, to the 
astonishment of her master, she one day de- 
clared the passionate and undying character 
of ~s ane Swift met = confession 
with a wea: ‘ar more potent when opposed 
toa political foe than hen directed caaiant 
the weak heart of a doting woman. He had 
recourse to raillery, but, finding his banter of 
no avail, endeavored to appease the unhappy 
girl by “an offer of devoted and everlasting 
iendship, founded on the basis of virtuous 
esteem.” He might with 
attempted to put out a con 
bucket of cold water. There was no help for 
the miserable man. He returned to his F tod 
ery at the death of Queen Anne with two love 
affairs upon his hands, but with the stern res- 
olution of encouraging neither, and overcom- 


ual success have 


ing both. 
before ~ agg Ea gland he wrote to Esther 


Vanhomrigh, or Vanessa, as he styles her in « 
his correspondence, intimating his intention 
to forget everything in England and to write 
to her asseldom as possible. So far the claims 
of Vanessa were of. As soon as he 
reached his deanery he secured lodgings for 
Stella and her companion, and reiterated his 
= agree to — his ee oigh 
the youn u e prudent terms origi- 
wally established. § So far his mind was set at 
rest in r of Stella. But Swift had 
scarcely time to congratulate himself upon his 

before Vanessa presented herself in 





tion witha . 
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suaded. In 1720 it would a that the 
Dean frequently visited the recluse in her re- 
tirement, and upon such occasions Vanessa 
would plant a laurel or two in honor of her 

who passed his time with the lady read- 


ire. | ing and writing verses in a rural bower built 


nessa met his 
cruelty and and warned him of the 
consequences of leaving her without the solace 
of his friendship and presence. Perplexed 
and distressed, the Dean had no other re- 
source than to leave events to their own de- 


—— with complaints of 


8 She 

gradually sunk under the altera- 

tion that had taken place in Swift's deport- 
ment toward her since his acquaintance with 
Vanessa. Swift, really anxious for the safety 
of his ward, requested a friend to ascertain 
the cause of her malady. It was not difficult 
to ascertain it. His indifference and public 
scandal, which e freely of their unac- 
countable connection, were alone to blame for 
her sufferings. It was enough for Swift. He 
had passed the age at which he had resolved 
to marry, but he was ready to wed Stella 


provided the marriage were kept secret and 
she was content to live apart. Poor Stella was 
more than content, but she overestimated 


her strength. The took place, and 
immediately afterward the husband withdrew 
himself in a fit of madness, which threw him 
into gloom and misery for days. What the 
motives may have been for the inexplicable 

ipulations of this wa man it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. t they were the mo- 
tives * . pare and y Pac es way irre- 
sponsi i ent, we think cannot ues- 
tioned. Of love, as a tender passion, Swift 
had no conception. His writings prove ‘it. 
The coarseness that pervades his compositions 
has nothing in common with the susceptibility 
that shrinks from di ing and loathsome 
images in which Swift reveled. In all his 
prose and poetical addresses to his mistresses 
there is not one expression to prove the weak- 
ness of his heart. He writes as a guardian— 
he writes as a friend—he writes as a father, 
but not a syllable escapes him that can be 
— to the pangs and delights of the 

over. 

Married to Stella, Swift proved himself 
more eager than ever to give to his intercourse 
with Vanessa the character of mere friendship. 
He went so far as to endeavor to engage her 
affections for another man, but his attempts 
were rejected with indignation and scorn. In 
the August of the year 1717 Vanessa retired 
from Dublin to her house and property near 
Cellbridge. Swift exhorted her to leave Ire- 
Jand altogether, but she was not to be per- 





in a sequ of her garden. Some of 
the verses et by Vanessa have been 
preserved. They breathe the fond ardor of 
the suffering maid, and testify to the imper- 
turbable coldness of the man. Of the inno- 
cence of their intercourse there cannot be a 
doubt. In 1720 Vanessa lost her last remain- 
ing relative—her sister died in her arms. 
back upon herself by this boveave- 
ment, the intensity of her love for the Dean 
became insupportable. Jealous and suspicious, 
and eager to put an end to a terror that pos- 
pao go e resolved to address herself to 
Stella, and to ascertain from her own lips the 
exact nature of her relations with her so-called 
guardian. The momentous question was 
asked in ‘a letter, to which Stella calmly re- 
plied by informing her interrogator that she 
was the Dean’s wife. Vanessa’s letter was 
forwarded by Stella to Swift himself, and it 
roused him to fury. He rode off at once to 
Cellbridge, he entered the oon in which 
Vanessa was seated, and glared upon her like 
a tiger. The trembling creature asked her 
visitor to sit down. He answered the invita- 
tion by flinging a packet on the table, and 
riding instantly away. The packet was open- 
ed; it contained nothing but Vanessa’s letter 
to Stella. Her doom was pronounced. The 
fond heart snapped. In a few weeks the 
hopeless, desolate Vanessa was in her grave. 
wift, agonized, rushed from the world. 
For two months subsequently to the death of 
Vanessa his place of abode was unknown. 
But at the end of that period he returned to 
Dublin calmer for the conflict he had under- 
gone. He devoted himself industriously again 
to affairs of State. His pen had nowa nobler 
office than to sustain unworthy men in un- 
merited power. We can but indicate the 
course of his labors. Ireland, the country 
not of his love, but of his birth and adoption, 
treated as a conquered province, owed her 
rescue from absolute thraldom to Swift's great 
and unconquerable exertions on her behalf. 
He resisted the English Government with his 
single hand, and overcame them in the fight. 
His popularity in Ireland was unparalleled 
even in that excited and generous-hearted 
land. Rewards were offered to betray him, 
but a million lives would have been sacrificed 
in his place before one would have profited 
by the patriot’s downfall. He was worshiped, 
and every hair of his head was precious and 
sacred to the people who adored him. 

In 1726 Swift revisited England, for the 
first time since the death of Quean Anne, and 
published, anonymously as usual, the famous 
satire of Gulliver's Travels. Its immediate 
success heralded the universal fame that mas- 
terly and singular work has since achieved. 
Swift mingled once more with his literary 
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friends, and lived almost onvee | with Pope. 
Yet courted on all sides he was doomed again 


to bitter sorrow. News reached him that/| h 


Stella was ill. Alarmed and full of self-re- 
hes, he hastened home to be received 
the people of Ireland in triumph, and to meet 
—and he was grateful for the sight—the im- 
roved and welcoming looks of the woman 
‘or whose dissolution he had been prepared. 
In March, 1727, Stella being sufficiently re- 
covered, the Dean ven once more to 
England, but soon to be resummoned to the 
hapless couch of his exhausted and most 
miserable wife. Afflicted in body and soul, 
Swift suddenly quitted Pope, with whom he 
was residing at Twickenham, and reachin 
his home, was doomed to find his Stella upon 
the verge of the grave. Till the last moment 
he continued at her bedside, evincing the ten- 
derest consideration, and performing what 
consolatory tasks he might in the sick cham- 
ber. Shortly before her death of a con- 
versation between the melanc oly a. was 
overheard. “Well, my dear,” said the Dean, 
“ if you wish it, it shall be owned.” Stella’s 
reply was given in fewer words. “ It is too 
late” “On the 28th of January,” writes one 
of the biographers of Swift, “ . Johnson 
closed her weary pilgrimage, and to 
that land where they neither. nor are 
given in marriage,” the second victim of one 
and the same hopeless and consuming passion. 
Swift stood alone in the world, and for his 
punishment was doomed to endure the crush- 
ing solitude for the space of seventeen years. 
The interval was, gloomy indeed. From his 
outh the Dean had been subject to painful 
fits of giddiness and deafness. From 1736 
these fits became more frequent and severe. 
In 1740 he went raving mad, and frenzy 
ceased only to leave him a more pitiable idiot. 
During the space of three years the poor 
creature was unconscious of all that 
around him, and spoke but twice. Upon the 
19th of October, 1745, God mercifully remov- 
ed the terrible spectacle from the sight of 
man, and released the sufferer from his 
misery, degradation, and shame. 

The volumes, whose title is found below,* 
and which have given occasion to these re- 
marks, are a singular comment upon a singu- 
lar history. It is the work of a Frenchman 
who has ventured to deduce a theory from 
the data we have submitted to the reader's 
notice. With that theory we cannot agree : 
it may be reconcilable to the romance which 
M. de Wailly has invented, but it is alto- 
gether opposed to veritable records that can- 
not be impugned. M.de Wailly would have 
it that Swift’s marriage with Stella was a de- 
liberate and rational sacrifice of love to prin- 
ciple, and that Swift compensated his sacri- 
ficed love by granting his principle no human 
indulgences; that his love for Vanessa, in 
fact, was sincere and ardent, and that his 
duty to Stella alone prevented a union with 


By 


* Stella and Vanessa: o Renee fra Dee. 
Lady Duff Gordon, In two vols. tley. 1850. 


n| ble 





Vanessa. To prove his case M. de Wailly 
widely departs from history, and makes his 

esis of no value whatever, except to 
e novel reader. As a romance, written by 


a Frenchman, Stella and Vanessa is worthy 
4 It indicates a famil. 


of great commendation. 
iar knowledge of English manners and char- 
acter, and never betrays, except here and 
there in the construction of the plot, the hand 
of a foreigner. It is quite free exa 
ration, and inasmuch as it exhibits no glaring 
anachronism + oor caricature, hd lite- 
curiosity. e t it as such, thou 
Round to mo its higher tlaime . The ao 
tery of Swift's amours has yet to be cleared 
We explain his otherwise unaccounta- 
behavior by attributing his cruelty to 
oo mr insanity. The career of Swift was 
illiant, but not less wild than dazzling. 
The sickly hue of a distempered brain gave 
a color to his acts in all the relations of life. 
The storm was brewing from his childhood ; 
it burst forth terribly in his age, and only a 
moment before all was wreck and devasta- 
tion, the half-distracted man sat down and 
made a will, by which he left the whole of 
his worldly ions for the foundation of 
a lunatic asylum. 


Authors ant Books. 


WE find in the Deutsche Zeitung aus Bshmen, 
an account of a visit to the great German 
satirist and poet Henry Herne, who lives 
at Paris, where, as is known, he has long been 
confined to his bed with a lingering illness. 
We D eres the following for the Interna- 
tional :— 

“It is indeed a painful or rather a terri- 
ble condition in which Heine now is and has 
been for the past year; though the paraly- 
sis has made no p it has at least ex- 
perienced no alleviation. He has now lain 
near two years in bed, and during that time 
has not seen a tree nor a speck of the blue sky. 
He cannot raise himself, and scarcely moves. 
His left eye is blind, his right can just per- 
ceive objects, but cannot r the light of 
day. His nights are disturbed by fearful tor- 
ments, and only morphine can produce him 
the least repose. Hope of recovery has long 
been given up, and he himself entertains no 
illusions on that subject. He knows that his 
sufferings can end only with death. He 

of this with the utmost composure.” 

The writer on to contradict, as calum- 
nious, the report that Heine had become reli- 
gious, saying, that he bears his tortures with- 
out “ the assistance of saints of any color, and 
by the inward power of the free man.” He 
does not regard himself as a sinner, and has 
nothing to repent of, since he has but rejoiced 
like a child, in everything beautiful—chasing 
butterflies, finding flowers by the way-side, 
and making a holiday of his whole life. He 
has, however, often called himself religious, 
by way of contradiction, and from antipathy 
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to a certain clique who open] laim them- 
selves atheists, and under ght title 
seek to exercise a certain terror on others. 
Se ee cient a ee: hp 
various who 

him to join in their schemes. 
: “Heine's friends are en- 
these indiyiduals, and urge 
publicly, and show them 

eir true light. He owes this satisfac- 
himself to us; at the same time 
conciliate many who have not par- 
i cavalier air with which he has 
most respectable notabilities of 
patriotism, in order to amuse 
company of some adventurer.” 

e for out-of-the-way characters, the 
inks that Heine must have collected 
ials for a humorous novel, which 


g, 
: 


: 
; 


platen 


& 


F 
e 


i 
EE 


“ We shall be asked if Heine really con- 
tinues to write? Yes; he writes, he works, 
he dictates without cessation ; perhaps 
he was never in his whole life as active as 
now. Several hours a day he devotes to the 
composition of his memoirs which are rapidly 
advancing under the hand of his secretary. 
His mind still resembles, in its wonderful 
fullness and vigor, those fantastic ball-nights 
of Paris, which, under the open sky, unfold 
an endless life and variety. ‘There rings the 
music, there rushes the dance, and the love- 
liest. and tesquest forms flit hither and 
thither. ere are silent arbors for tears of 
Je ane and sorrow, and places for dancing, 
with light, full of loud bold laughter. Rock, 
ets after rockets mount skyward, scattering 
millions of stars, and endless extravagance of 
art, fire, poesy, passion, flames up, showing 
the world now in green, now in purple light, 
till at last the clear silver stars come out, and 
fill us with infinite delight, and the still con- 
sciousness of life’s beauty. Yes, Heine lives 
and writes incessantly. His body is broken, 
but not his mind, which, on the sick bed 
rises to Promethean power and courage. 
His arm is pos nergy not so his satire, which 
still in its velvet covering bears the fearful 
knife that has flayed alive so many a Maryas. 
Yes, his frame is worn away, but not the 
grace in every movement of his youthful 

irit. Along with his memoirs, a com- 
plete volume of poems has been written in 
these two years. They will not appear till 
after the death of the poet ; but I can say of 
them that they unite in full perfection all the 
admirable gifts which have rendered his 
former poems so brilliant. So struggles this 
ex inary man against a terrible destiny, 
with all the weapons of the soul, never de- 

ng in this vehement suffering, never de- 
scending to tears—bidding defiance to the 
worst. As I stood before that sick bed, it 
seemed as if I saw the sufferer of the Cau- 
casus bound in iron chains, tortured by the 





vulture, but still confronting fate unappalled, 
and there alone on the sea-shore caressed by 
sea-nymphs. Yes, thisis the sick-bed and the 
death-bed of a t and free man;.and to 
have come near him is not only a great hap- 
piness but a great instruction.” 

Heine has never been well known in this 
country. The only work by him we have 
seen in Ragheb is his Beitrage zur Deutschen 
Literatur- ichte, translated by Mr.G. W. 
Haven, and published in Boston, in 1846. It 
is smashabiy clever, and audacious, as the 
productions of this German-Frenchman agone: 
rally are. He is now fifty-three years 
having been born at Dusseldorff, in 1797. 
As several wealthy bankers, and other per- 
sons of substance, in Paris, are rela to 
him, and he has a pension from the French 
Government, he is not likely to suffer very 
much from the losses of property referred to 
in the Zeitung aus Béhmen. : 


Dz. Orro Zikcxet has just published at 
Berlin a volume called ‘‘ Sketches from and 
concerning the United States,” which hasgome 
curious peculiarities to the eyes of an Amer- 
ican. It is intended as a guide for Germans 
who wish either to emigrate to this country or 
to send their money here for investment. It 
begins with a description of the vo to 
America and of the East, West and Sout of 
the Union; next it describes the position of 
the farmer, physician, clergyman, teagher. 
jurist, merchant, and editor, and the chance of 
the emigrant in each of these professions. It 
is written with spirit and humor, and a good 
deal of athe st y judgment and “wisdom are 


concisely and clearly expressed. The curious 


part is the advice given to speculators who 
wish to invest their money here at a high rate 
of interest. The author seems to think Amer- 
ica a perfect Eldorado for moncy lenders, 
and his book cannot fail to produce a ¢on- 
siderable increase in the amount of German 
capital employed in this country. The various 
state and national loansare described correctly, 
showing that Dr. Zirckel might venture safely 
into the mazes of Wall Street. The history 
of repudiation he has studied with care, and 
the necessity of final resumption of payments 
even in Mississippi he estimates with justice. 
He suggests as the safest means of managing 
matters, that a number of wealthy families 
should combine their funds and send over a 
special agent in whom they can confide, to 
manage the same in shaving notes, speculat- 
ing in land, lending on bond and mortgage, 
and making money generally. Thus they can 
get a high return and live comfortably in Eu- 
= on the toil of Americans, all of which 
will be much more grateful to the capitalists 
than useful to this country. Better for us to 
have no foreign capital at all than to have the 
interest thereon carried away and consumed 


in Europe. 


Emite Sitvestre has sent forth a new 
volume, Un Philosophe sous les Toits. 
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Tue work ON AEROSTATION, by Mr. 
recently published in Philadelphia, has been 
much noticed in where—particularly 
in France—the subject has attracted 
attention, in consequence of the death of 
(formerly a player at our Bowery Sere 
near Bordeaux, and the recent wicked 
ridiculous ascents with horses, ostriches, &c. 
from the Hippodrome in Paris, and some ex- 
periments im ballooning at Madrid. In an 
interesting paper in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, for the fifteenth of October, we have 
an account of numerous theories, experiments, 
and accidents, constituting an entertaining 
resumé a wr og — sage my | 
intrepidity, r, and escape, excite live- 
ten Onetins than the pact wag bo England 
to France by Blanchard, and Dr. Jeffries, 
an American, on the seventh of January, 
1785. women tive loss of the balloon 
descended rapi —< the channel, and ap- 
proached near the surface of the sea, after 
everything had been thrown out, even to their 
clothes, Jeffries offered to leap into the sea, 

and " thus lightening the balloon further, 
. afford Blanchard a chance of safet;. “We 
— ee toe lost as the case is,” = j 
a i our preservation is ible, 
am Lead to senile my life.” The French 
military ascents are particularly described. 
Companies of aeronauts were formed and 


trained, and Bonaparte took one of them with 
him to Egypt, but the British captured all the 
apparatus 


or the generation of The 

irst Consul caused ascents in picturesque 
balloons to be made on occasions of public 
rejoicing for victories, in order to strike the 
imaginations of the Egyptians, and an aeros- 
tatic academy was established near Paris. 
The writer mentions that Lieutenant Gale, 
like poor Sam Patch, so famous for a similar 
absurdity, and for a similar and not less 
miserable end, had drank too much brandy 
for self- ion in a dangerous predicament. 
He thinks that the problem of the direction or 
government of Salons cannot possibly be 
solved with the mechanical means which 
science now commands; and that, as they 
may be usefully employed for the study of 
the great physical laws of the globe, all ex- 
periments should be restricted to the object of 
advancing science. He dwells on what might 
be accomplished toward ascertaining the 
true laws of the decrease of temperature in 
the elevated regions of the air, of the decrease 
of a of the atmosphere, of the decrease 
of humidity according to atmospheric heights, 
and of the celerity of sound. After all the 
experiments, and all that has been written 
upon the subject, we are confident that the 
direction of a balloon is quite impossible, ex- 
cept by a process which we have never yet 
seen suggested ; that is, by the rapid decom- 
position of the air.in its way, so that a tube 
extended in the direction in which it is de- 
sired to move, shall open continually a vacuum 
into which the pressure of the common atmo- 


sphere shall impel the carriage. 





Tue Journal des 
lication two works 


Debats ann 
from the pen 

ishment of 
Monarchy : A Historic Study. 1t may be re- 

ed as new, though part has been pub- 

ed before in the form of articles in the 
Revue Frangaise. These articles a in 
1837. , M. Guizot has carefully revised them, 
and added a great deal of new matter. The 
work is also to be enriched with a number of 
curious documents never before -published, 
such as.a letter from Richard Cromwell to 
General .Monk, and seventy dispatches from 
M. de Bordeaux, then French Ambassador 
at London, to Cardinal Mazarin. -These dis- 
patches have been found in the archives of 
the Foreign Office at Paris. The work has 
a new preface,. which the Debats says will 

ove to be no less important in a 

itical than a historical point of view. 
second book is that so well known in this 
country upon Washington. We do not un- 
derstand that anything new is added to it. 
It was in the first place issued as the intro- 
duction of the translation into French of 
Sparks’s Life of Washington,which the French 


journalist says is the most exact and complete 


work yet published on the war of independ- 
ence and the foundation of the United 
States. ‘Monk and Washington,” adds the 
Debats: “on the one side a republic falling 
and a monarchy rising again into existence, 
on the other a monarchy giving birth to a 
republic ; and M. Guizot, formerly the prime 
minister of our monarchy, now amid the 
perplexities of our own republic the histo- 
rian of these two great men and these two 
great events! Were contrasts ever seen 
more striking, and more likely to excite a 
powerful interest ?” “ 
This is very well for the Debats. But the 
omissions by Mr. Sparks—sometimes from 
carelessness, sometimes from ignorance, and 
sometimes from an indisposition to revive 
memories of old feuds, or to cover with dis- 
grace names which should be dishonored ; 
and his occasional verbal alterations of Wash- 
ington’s letters prevent that general satisfac- 
tion with which his edition of Washington 
would otherwise be regarded. We are soon 
to have histories of the Revolution, from both 
Sparks and Bancroft, in proper form. The 
best documentary history is not, as the De- 
bats fancies, this collection of Washington's 
letters, but Mr. Force’s “ Archives,”—of 
which, with its usual want of sagacity or re- 
gard for duty, Congress is publishing but one 
tenth of the edition necessary, since every 
statesman in our own country, and every 
writer on American history at home or 
abroad, needs a y of it, and from its ex- 
tent and costliness it will never be reprinted. 


Tue Rapsr Canen has published at Paris 
the Book of Job, which concludes his learned 
version of the Hebrew Bible. 
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Works on THE German REVOLUTION AND 
German Poxitics.—An excellent book on the 
Prussian revolution is now being published 
at Oldenburg. It is from the of Adolf 
Stahr, a writer of remarkable force and 
clearness. He belongs to the party most bit- 
terly disappointed by the turn affairs have 
taken in ny. We mean the demo- 
cratic monarchists, who labored under the il- 
lusion that they might see Prussia converted 
into a sort of republic with a hereditary 
chief, like Belgium. They desired a monar- 
chy, with a parliament elected by universal 
suffrage, and democratic institutions of every 
kind. Stahr’s book breathes all the bitterness 
of their at the success of absolutism in 
snatching them every oer vestige 
of hope. His book is published serially, four 
parts having already been issued. As a rec- 
ord of facts it deserves the praise of great in- 
dustry and lucidity in collection and ar- 
rangement, while on every page there glows 
in suppressed eloquence the indignation of a 
generous and manly heart. Of course Stahr 
cannot be called a historian in the usual 
sense of the term. He is rather a political 
pamphleteer, maintaining at length the ideas 
and chastising the foes of his party. 

Another and @ more permanently valuable 
work on this subject is the Revolutions-Chro- 
nik (Revolutionary Chronicle) of Dr. Adolf 
Wolff, published by Hempel of Berlin. This 


is a collection of authentic documents, such 
as proclamations, placards, letters, legislative 


acts, &c., connected with the revolution. 
They are not only arran in due order, 
but are combined with a clear and succinct 
narrative of the events and circumstances to 
which they relate. We know of no man 
more competent than Dr. Wolff to the success- 
ful execution of so important an undertaking. 
Without being a partisan, his sympathies are 
decidedly on the popular side, and the clear- 
ness of his judgment cannot be blinded by 
any of the feints and stratagems in which the 
period abounded. He is now engaged upon 
the revolution in Prussia, but intends to treat 
all the manifestations of the time throughout 
Germany in the same thorough and reliable 
manner. His work will be invaluable to fu- 
ture historians of this eventful period; at the 
same time it reads like a romance, not only 
from the nature of the events, but from the 
spirit and keenness of the style. 

Two other striking contributions to the his- 
tory of this stormy epoch have been made by 
Bruno Bauer, the well known rationalist. 
Bauer treats the political and religious par- 
ties of modern Germany with the same scorn- 
ful satire and destructive analysis which ap- 
pear in his theological writings. He delights 
in pitting one side against the other and mak- 
ing them consume each other. His first book 
iscalled the Bitrgerliche Revolution in Deutsch- 
land, (the Burghers’ Revolution in Germany) ; 
it was published above a year ago, and at- 
tracted a + deal of attention from the 


fact that it took neither side, but with a sort | i 





of Mephi elian superiority, showed that 
pol sew been alike weak, timid, hes- 
itating, short-sighted, and useless. The New- 
Catholics of Ronge’s school were ially 
treated with unsparing severity. Bauer has 
now just brought out his second book, which 
is particularly devoted to the Frankfort Par- 
liament. In this also the Hegelian Logic is 
applied with the same result. The author 
proves that all that was done in that body 
was worth nothing and produced nothing. 
There is not a — of sympathetic feeling 
in the whole ; but only cold and con- 
temptuous analysis. It has not made 
much of an impression in Germany. Bo 
these works, and, indeed, the whole school of 
ultra-Hegelian skeptics generally, are a sin- 
reaction uw the warmth and 
sentimentality of German character and lit- 
erature. They are the very opposite extreme, 
and so a very natural i" uct of the times. 
For our part we like them quite as well as 
the other side of the contrast. 

Germany is the richest of all countries in 
historical literature. Nowhere have all the 
events of human experience been so vari- 
ously, profoundly, or industriously investi- 
gated. Ancient history — has been 
most exhaustively treated by the Germans. 
One of the best and most. comprehensive 
works in this category is that of Dr. Zim- 
MER, the seventh edition of which, revised 
and — has just been published at 
Leipzic. . Zimmer does not proceed u 
the hypotheses of Niebuhr and others, but 
conceives that the writing of history and ro- 
mance ought to be essentially different. 
_ whole os in one volume of some 

and of course tly condensed. 
It rs me the history of India, China, and 
oes the western Asiatic States, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Syria, Phoenicia, India, down to 
the fall of Jerusalem ; the other parts of 
Asia ; Egypt to the battle of Actium, with a 
dissertation on Egyptian culture; Carthage ; 
Greece to the fall of Corinth ; Rome under 
the emperors down to the year 476; and 
concludes with an account of the literature 
of classical antiquity. 

As we have no manual of this sort in Eng- 
lish, that is written up to the latest results of 
scholarship, we hope to see some American 
undertaking a version of Dr. Zimmer’s book. 
There is considerable learning and talent in 
the two octavos on the same subject by Dr. 
Hebbe, and published last year by Dewitt & 
Davenport; but we strongly dislike some of 
the doctrines of the work, which are not, de- 
rived from a thorough study. 


Tue seventh volume of Professor Scuos- 
sEr’s History of the Eighteenth Century, and 
of the Nineteenth till the overthrow of the 
French Empire, appeared, in translation, in 
London, on the first of November. Volume 
a completing the work, with a copious 
index, is preparing for early publication. 
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- Tur Discovery or a Lost MS. or Jean Le 
Bet is mentioned in the Paris papers, as hav- 
ing been made by M. Polain, pial 
Archives at Liége, among the MSS. in the 
Bibliotheque de Bourgogne, at Brussels. It is 
on the eve of publication, and will be com- 
area in an octavo volume, in black letter. 
is work was pag to be irretrievabl 

lost. It was found by M. Polain, transcri 

and incorporated into a prose Chronicle de 
Lidge, by Jean des Pres, dit d’Ontremeuse. 
It comprises a period between 1325 and 1340, 
which are embraced in one hundred and forty- 
six chapters of the first book of Froissart. It 
therefore contains only the first part of Le 
Bel’s Chronicle: nevertheless it is a fragment 
of much importance. Froissart cannot be 
considered as a contemporary historian of the 
évents recorded in his first book, but Le Bel 
was connected with the greater portion of 
them, and was acquainted with them either 
from personal knowledge or through those 
who had authentic sources of information. 

Monsieur Bastiat, the political economist, 
(who has shown more economy in the matter 
of credit for the best ideas in his books, than 
in anything else we know of,) is not dead, as 
in the last International was stated. The 
Courier and Enquirer correspondent says : 

“T am glad to say that the report which reached 
Paris from Italy, of the death of F. Bastiat, a 
noted writer on political economy, is unfounded. 
That gentleman is recovering his health, and it is 
now believed will be able, at the opening of the 
session, to resume his seat in the Assembly.” 

Since his return from Italy he has published 
at Paris a new edition of his latest production, 
the Harmonies Economiques, in which he has 
availed himself in so large a degree and in so 
discreditable a manner of the ideas of Mr. 
Henry C. Carey, of New Jersey, who, since he 
first gave to the public the essentials of M. 
Bastiat’s performance, has himself, in a volume, 
entitled Lhe Harmony of Interests, published 
some three or four months ago in Philadelphia, 
largely and forcibly illustrated his just and 
admirable doctrines. In the Harmonies Eco- 
nomiques M. Bastiat seeks to prove that the 
interests of classes and individuals in society, 
as now constituted, are harmonious, and not 


antagonistic as certain schools of thinkers 


maintain. Commercial freedom he avers, in- 
stead of urging society toward a state of gen- 
eral misery, tends constantly to the p: 

sive increase of the general abundance and 
well being. In sustaining this proposition M. 
Bastiat teaches the optimism of the socialists, 
and holds that injustice is not a n 

thing in human relations, that monopoly and 
pauperism are only temporary, and that things 
must come right at last. e powers of na- 
ture, the soil, vegetation, gravitation, heat, 
electricity, chemical forces, waters, seas, in 
short the globe and all the endowments with 
which God has enriched it, are the common 
property of the entire race of man, and in pro- 
portion as society advances this common prop- 


erty is more equally distributed and enjoyed. 
Capital aselete men in their efforts to improve 
this ificent inheritance ; competition is a 
powerful lever with which they set in move- 
ment and render useful the gratuitous gifts of 
God ; the social instinct | them to make 
@ continual exchange of services; and even 
now, though the powers of nature enter into 
these services, those who receive them pay only 
for the labor of their fellows, not for natural 
products; and the accumulation of capital 
constantly diminishes the rate of interest and 
enables the laborer to derive a greater return 
from his toil. M. Bastiat also gives a new 
definition of value, which he says is the relation 
of two services exchanged. ‘This is all, we be- 
lieve, that he claims to offer as perfectly new, 
—the main part of his book appearing as a 
clearer exposition of the doctrine of Adam 
Smith. It will be seen that the theory of the 
book is infinitely superior to that of Ricardo or 
Malthus; it has borrowed truths from the 
advanced thinkers of the age; but he would 
be a bold critic who should affirm that it had 
not mingled far-reaching errors with them. 


M. Romtev’s book in defense of despotism, 
(lately published in France,) sounds as if it 
had been written for the North American Re- 
view, but it never could have been sent to its 
editor, or it would have been adopted and 
published by him. It is entitled “ The Era of 
the Ceesars,” and its argument is, that hi ; 
ancient and modern, and the — of a 
contem world, ve that force, the 
sword, ae Chiara, sis eitaiataly decided, 
and will prevail, in the affairs of the nations. 
Representative assemblies, Monsicur Romieu 
considers ridiculous, and mischievous, and in 
the end fatal: such, at least, he contends, is 
the experience of France; and as for the lib- 
erty of the press, it means a form of tyranny 
which destroys all other liberty. At the be- 
ginning of the century, M. de Fontanes said 
what (he thinks) multitudes of the soundest 
minds would reecho, “I shall never deem 
myself free in a country where freedom of the 

ress exists.” He would convert all journals 
into mere chronicles, and have them strictly 
watched. Force, he says, is the only prin- 
ciple, even in governments styled free. He 
includes Switzerland and the United States. 
The condition and destinies of France he han- 
dles with special hardihood. Czssarism is 
here already desired and inaugurated—not 
monarchy, which requires faith in it, nor con- 
stitutional government, which is an expedient 
and an illusion, but a supreme authority ca- 
pable of maintaining itself, and commanding 
t and submission. Mr. Walsh reviews 

the work in one of his letters to the Journal 
of Commerce ; and judging from Mr. Walsh’s 
correspondence on the recent attempts to es- 
tablish free yy in —— we = 4 
suspect him of a hearty sympathy with M. 
Binion, whom he describes as an erudite, 





conscientious personage, formerly a prefect of 
a department, and a member of the Krsesably. 





* | makes -him, like 
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readers are not aware, is one of the southerly 
inces of the Austrian empire, on the bor- 

of Turkey ; one, Caring ST the wars of 
Austria with the Moslems, to bear the 

brunt of the fighting. And even after 

was concluded the Carinthians kept up a sort 
of minor war on their own account, being con- 
stantly exposed toincursions from the other side 
of the frontier. Thus for centuries their coun- 
was one extended fortification, and the 

whole population in constant readiness to rush 
to arms when the si fires blazed upon the 
hills. Then every house was a fortress, and 
even the churches were surrounded with pal- 
isades and ditches, behind which the women 
and children t refuge with their mova- 
bles when the came too near. From 
this period of constant and savage warfare 
the popular songs of the country date their or- 
igin. Curious to say, many of their heroes 
are borrowed from the traditions and history 
.of neighboring lands. Thus the Servian 


champion Marko fi a good deal in this 
poetry, while the figure which has more im- 


ce than all the others is a foreign and 
almost fabulous being, called King Mathias ; 
wherever this mystic gta | can be laid 
hold of and historically identified, he appears 
to be Mathias Corvin, king of Hungary. The 
Carinthians attribute to him not only all the 
exploits of a variety of notable characters, 
but also the vices of some celebrated illustra- 
tions of immorality. Nor is his career ac- 
complished ; according to the tradition of the 
southern Slavonians, King Mathias is not yet 
dead, but sleeps in a grotto in the interior of 
Hu: , Waiting for the hour of waking, like 
Frederick the Redbeard in the Kyffhauser, 
Charlemagne in the Uniersberg at Salzburg, 
Holger the Dane near Kronburg, and King 
ur in a mountain of his native country. 
There sits King Mathias with his warriors, 
by a table under a linden tree. Another song 
heus with Eurydice, go 
down to hell with his fiddle in his hand to 
bring thence his departed bride. But he has 
no better luck than Orpheus; on the way out 
she breaks the commanded silence by saying. 
a word to her companion, and so is lost for- 
ever. These songs are still sung by the Ca- 
rinthian soldiers at night, around their watch- 
fires. There are others of more modern origin, 
but they are weak and colorless compared 
with these relics of the old heroic time. 


Mr. Bryant’s delightful “Letters of a 
Traveler,” of which we have heretofore spoken, 
has been issued by Mr. Putnam in a new and 
very beautiful edition, enriched with many 
exquisite engravings, under the title of “ The 
Picturesque Souvenir.” Itisa work of perma- 
nent value, and in the style of its publica- 
tion is hardly s by any of the splen- 
did volumes of the season. 





Dr. Larne, one of those restless English 
pers who have printed books about the 

ni’ tates, is now a prominent personage 
in Australia, where he has se a 
member of the newly instituted Legislature, 
for the city of Sidney. Upon the conclusion 
of the canvass he made a speech, after which 
he was home in his carriage by some 
of the more energetic of his partisans, the 
horses having been removed by them for that 


purpose. He is opposed to the Government. 


Tue Hisrory or Liserty, by Mr. Samuel 
Elliot, of Bosto =, is examined at considera- 
ble length and in a very genial spirit, in 
the last number of the Rises des Deux 
Mondes—a review, by the way, in which much 
more attention appears to be paid to our lite- 
rature than it receivesin the North American. 
The writer observes, in the beginning, that 
the two initial volumes of Mr. Elliot’s great 
work, now published, in which the Liberty of 
Rome is treated, would be a nig mem: per- 
formance, if Niebuhr, Muller, Heeren, Grote, 
and Thirlwall, had not written, and comparcs 
the work of our countryman with the poem 
on the same subject by Thomson, the author 
of “The Seasons.” He says: 

“Mr. Elliot’s work breathes a lofty morality ; 
a grave and masculine reserve; a deep and con- 
stant fear of not having done the best. He may 
be subject,—like other Americans more or less 
ideologists and system-mongers,—to illusions ; but 
he has the true remedy : his ideal is well placed ; 
he can sympathize fervently with all the pursuits 
and employments of human activity ; he cherishes 
a profound respect for prudence, and moderation ; 
for an enlarging survey and indulgence of human 
necessities ; for that generosity and virtue which 
is tender above all of what has life, and seeks to 
conciliate a complete transformation in the ideas 
of men. Until now, it would have been difficult 
to find a thinker who, in judging the Romans, 
would not have celebrated their inordinate patriot- 
ism, as their chief glory. Their heroes were ad- 
mired precisely for the ardor with which they 
sacrificed everything—-even their children or their 
conscience—to the interests of country or party. 
Mr. Elliot, on the contrary, discovers in this heroism 
only a lamentable deficiency of true virtue and 
honor ; of a sound moral sense and equitable liber- 
ality. ‘To our apprehension, a great reform—an 
historical event—is to be recognized in this new 
moral repugnance—this new tendency to deem the 
spirit of party an evil and a danger. Formerly, 
nothing was conceived to be nobler than to serve 
your party, without stint or reservation ;—nothing 
more disgraceful than to abandon it even when you 
could not entertain the same opinions. The con- 
demnation and reversal of this doctrine would be a 
moral advancement more important for human 
futurity, than many of the occurrences or the revo- 
lutions of the last sixty years, that have made the 
most noise.” 

We believe Mr. Elliot’s leisure is not to be 
seriously interrupted by pac employments, 
and trust, therefore, that he will proceed, with 


as much rapidity as possible, with his grand 
survey of the advance of Liberty, down even 
to our own day—which it is not unlikely will 
conclude a very important era of his subject. 
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Dr. Bowring, who is now, we believe, Brit- 
ish Consul at Canton, was the editor of the 
last and only complete edition of Jeremy 
Bentham’s works; he has been one of the 
most voluminous contributors to the Westmin- 
ster Review, and he is eminent as a linguist, 
though if we may judge by some of his per- 
formances, not very justly so. He translated 
and edited imens of the poetry of several 
northern nations, and it has often been charg- 
ed as an illustration of his dishonesty, that he 
omitted a stanza of the sublime hymn of Derz- 
haven, a Russian, to the Deity, because it re- 

ized the divinity of Christ, as it is held by 
Trinitarians—the Doctor being a Unitarian. 
He issharply satirized, and treated frequently 
with extreme and probably quite undeserved 
contempt, in the Diaries and Correspondence 
of the late Hugh Swinton Legaré. 


Mr. Henry Rocers, of Birmingham, has 
published in London two stout volumes of his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review. They 
are not the best things that ever a 
under the old “ buff and blue,” though they 
are neat and very readable. Hitherto Pro- 
fessor Rogers has not been known in literature, 
except by an edition of the works of Burke. 
The reviewals or essays in this collection are 
divided into biographical, critical, theological, 
and political. The first volume consists prin- 
cipally of a series of sketches of great ma 
in the style, half-bi phical, half-critical, of 
which so many admirable specimens have 
adorned the literature of this age. Indeed, 
such demonstrations in mental anatomy have 
been a favorite study in all ages. Among 
Mr. Rogers's subjects, are Pascal, Luther, 
Leibnitz, and Plato, and he promises sketches 
of Descartes, Malabranche, Hobbes, Berkeley, 
and Locke. The first article, on Thomas 
Fuller, may look rather dry at first; but the 
interest increases, we admire the quaintness 
of old Fuller, and not less the fine, accurate, 
and complete picture given of his life, charac- 
ter, and works. In this, as in the other bio- 

phical articles, Mr. ny tells his story 
uently. If he has not the wit of Sydney 
Smith, nor the brilliance of Macaulay, he has 
not the prosiness of Alison, nor the bitterness 
of Gifford. He is witty with Fuller, sarcastic 
with Marvell, energetic with Luther, phi- 
losophical and precise with Leibnitz, quietl 
satirical with Pa and reflective and intel- 
lectual with Plato. “Dead as a last year’s 
reviewal” is no longer among the proverbs. 
Books are too numerous to be read, and people 
make libraries of the quarterlies,—thanks to 
the facilities afforded by Mr. Leonard Scott! 
And reviews, properly written—evincing some 
knowledge of the books which furnish their 
titles, are very delightful and useful reading, 
frequently more so than the productions whic 
suggest them, of which they ought always to 
give an intelligible description. And this 
condition is fulfilled almost always by the 
reviews published in London and Edinburgh. 
Our North American sometimes gives us toler- 





ably faithful abstracts, and its readers would 
be glad if its writers would confine themselves 
tosuch labors. But we read an article in it not 
long ago, under the title of Mr. Carey's “ Past 
my Present,” which contained no further al- 
lusion to this book, nor the slightest evidence 
that the “reviewer” had ever seen it. 
the other hig the last number contains a 
r on the Homeric question, purporting to 
uaa been occasioned e Mr. Grotes Histeey 
of Greece, but deriving its learning, we under- 
stand, altogether from Mr. Mure’s History of 
Greek Literature, a work so extensive that it is 
not likely to be reprinted, or largely imported. 
This custom which now obtains, of reprint- 
ing reviewals, we believe was begun in this 
country, where Mr. Emerson brought out a 
collection of Carlyle’s Essays, Andrews Norton 
one of Macaulay’s, Dr. Furness one of Profes- 
sor Wilson’s, Mr. Edward Carey one of Lord 
Jeffrey’s, &c. several years before any such 
collections appeared in England. 


ResPEcTING THE Hoxy Lanp, no work of so 
much absolute value has appeared since Dr. 
Robinson’s, as the Historical and Geographi- 
cal Sketch by Rabbi Joseph Schwartz, in a 
large and thick octavo, with numerous illus- 
trations, lately published in Philadelphia by 
Mr. Hart. Kabbi Schwartz resided in Pales- 
tine sixteen years, and he is the only Jew of 
eminence who has written of the country 
from actual observation, since the time of 
Benjamin of Tudela. The learned author 
wrote his work in Hebrew, and it has been 
translated by Rabbi Isaac Leeser, one of the 
ablest divines in Philadelphia. It is address- 
ed particularly to Jewish readers, to whom 
the translator remarks in his preface, “It is 
hoped that it may contribute to extend the 
knowledge of Palestine, and rouse many to 
study the rich treasures which our ancient 
literature affords, and also to enkindle sym- 
pathy and kind acts for those of our brothers 
who still cling to the soil of our ancestors and 
love the dust in which many of our saints 
sleep in death, awaiting a glorious resurrec- 
tion and immortality.” 


Mr. Joun R. Toompson, the accomplished 
and much esteemed editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, whose genuine and intel-° 
ligent love of literature is illustrated in every 
number of his excellent magazine, has just 
published a wise and eloquent address on the 
present state of education in Virginia, which 
was delivered before the literary societies of 
Washington College, at Lexington. It dis- 
closes the causes of the ignorance of reading 
and writing by seventy thousand adults in 
Virginia, and forcibly and impressively urges 
the necessity of a thorough literary culture to 
the common prosperity. 


A New Puay sy Mr. Mansrton, founded 
on the story of Philip Augustus of France and 
Marie de Méranie, has been put into rehearsal 
at the Olympic Theater in London. 
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Tue Leipzic Grenzboten notices Mrs. Ma- 
berly’s new romance of “ Fashion” (which we 
believe has not yet been republished in 
America) with great praise, as a work of 
tC eaas. 1 wer and artistic management. 
Nevertheless, says the critic, this romance has 
excited in England as much anger as atten- 
tion, and this he attributes to the truth 
with which the authoress has depicted the 
aristocratic world. He then makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, which are curious enough to 
be translated: “The meaning of the word 
‘fashion’ cannot be rendered in a foreign 
language. La mode and its tyranny ap- 
proach somewhat to the sense, but still it re- 
mains unintelligible to us Germans, because 
we have no idea of the capricious, silly, and 
despotic laws of fashion in England. They 
do not relate, as with us, to mere outward 
things, as clothes and furniture, but espe- 
cially to position and estimation in high so0- 
ciety. In order to play a part on that stage 
it is nec to understand the mysterious 
conditions and requirements which the god- 
dess Fashion prescribes. High birth and 
riches, wit cae beauty, find no mercy with 
her if her whimsical laws are not Cheval. 
In what these laws consist no living soul can 
say: they are double, yes three-fold, the je 
ne sais quoi of the French. The exclusive- 
ness of English society is well known, a 

uliarity in which it is only excelled by 
its copyist the American society of New Yor: 
and Boston. But it is not enough to have 
obtained admission into the magic circle : 
there, too, fashion implacably demands its 
victims, and to her as to Moloch a and 
heavenly goods, wealth, and peace of soul. 
are offered up.” 


Joun Rusxry, who has written of painting, 
sculpture and architecture, in a manner more 
attractive to mere amateurs than any other 
author, will soon publish his elaborate work, 


“The Authors of Venice.” Notwithstanding 
his almost blind idolatry of Turner, and his 
other heresies, Ruskin is one of the few writ- 
ers on art who open new vistas to the mind ; 
vehement, paradoxical, and one-sided he may 
be, but no other writer clears the subject in the 
_ same masterly manner—no other writer sug- 
gests more even to those of opposite opinions. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF OEHLENSCH- 
LaceEr’s Lebens Erinnerungen have appeared 
at Vienna, and attract more observation than 
anything else in the late movements in the 
German literature. The poet's early strug- 
gles give one kind of interest to this werk, 
and his friendship with illustrious litterateurs 
another. Madame de Stael, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, the Schlegels, Steffens, Hegel, and other 
representatives of German thought, pass in 
succession through these pages, mingled with 

ictures of Danish life, and criticisms on the 

nish drama. Like most German biogra- 

phies, this deals as much with German litera- 
ture as with German life. 


»| very ‘Don Juan’ of Mozart and B 





Gustave Piancue, a clever Parisian critic, 
has in the last number of La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, an article on Lamartine’s novels and 
Confessions, issued within the year. Hespares 
neither the prose nor of the romantic 
statesman. He classes the History of the 
Girondists with the novels. On the whole 
he thinks there is less of fact, or more of 
transmutation of fact, than in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Waverley series: as in Scott's Life of 
Napoleon there was less of veracity than in 
any even of his professed fictions founded u 
on hi These romancists are never to 
trusted, except in their own domains. 

ProsPerR Mérim&e, known among the poets 
by his Theatre de Clara Gazul, and who by 
his Chronique du Temps de Charles IX. and 
Colomba, was entitled to honorable mention in 
literature, has written a very clever book 
about the United States—the fruit of a visit 
to this country last year—which an accom- 
oe New- Yorker is engaged in translating. 

is last previous performance was a Life of 
Pedro the Cruel, which has been translated 
and published in London, and is thus spoken 
of in the Literary Gazette :— 

“ The subject hardly yields in romantic variety, 
strange turns of fortune, characters of strong ex- 
pression, and —— of the deepest pathos, to 
anything created by the imagination. Within the 
period and in the land which was marked by the 
a of Pedro of ery 4 —_ is we 
wit over whic t sto 
have ome a lasting interest. The erwallongy. | 
Planche of France, [fez de Castro of Portugal, Du 
Guesclin,—the Black Prince, the White Company 
—belong alike to romance and to reality. The 
yron plays his 
part for an hour as no fabulous gallant at the court 
of Seville ; Moors and Christians join in the coun- 
cil or in the field here, as well as in the strains of 
the Romancero; and the desperate game played 
for a crown by the rival brothers whose more 
than Theban strife was surrounded by such vari- 
ous objects of pity, admiration or terror, wants no 
incident, from its commencement to its climax, to 
fill the just measure of a tragic theme. One more 
striking could scarcely have been desired by a 
poet ; yet M. Mérimée , who claims that charac- 
ter, has handled it with the judgment and dili- 
gence of an historian.”’ 

Natuanret Hawtuorne, the greatest liy- 
ing American writer born in the present cen- 
tury, has just published, through Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields, a volume for juvenile read- 
ers, in the preface to which he says: 

“Tt has not been composed without a deep sense 
of responsibility. The author regards children assa- 
cred, and would not for the world cast anything into 
the fountain of a young heart that might embitter 
and pollute its waters. And even in poiut of the 
literary reputation to be aimed at, juvenile litera- 
ture is as well worth cultivating as any other. 
The writer, if he succeed in pleasing his little 
readers, may hope to be remembered A them till 
their own old age—a far longer period of literary 
existence than is oo, attained by those who 
seek immortality rom the judgments of full grown 
men. 
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An attentive correspondent of the Inter- 
national, at Vienna, mentions that letters have 
been received there from the eccentric but 
daring and intelligent American, Dr. Ma- 
THEWws, formerly of Baltimore, who, some 
years since, assumed the style of the Arabs, 
with a view to discovery in Northern and 
Central Africa. We hope to obtain further 
information of Dr. Mathews, respecting whose 
adventures there has not hitherto been any- 
thing in the journals for several years. 


Proressor G. J. Apter, of the New York 
University, the learned author of the German 
and Engli : : 
translation which he has just completed, of 
the Iphigenia in Taurus, by Goethe. Of the 
eighteen that remain of the sixty to ninet 
plays of Euripides, the Iphigenia at Tuuri is 
one of the most remarkable. When Goethe 
returned from Italy, his spirit was infused 
with the love of ancient art, and his ambition 
tempting him to a ri of its masters, he 
selected this subject, to which he brought, if 
not his finest powers, his severest labor ; and 
the drama of fay lg rg is in many 

ts very different from that of Euripides, 
—is, next to Faust, perhaps the noblest of his 
works. We are not aware that it has hither- 
to ap in English. The forthcoming 
translation, (which is in the press of the Ap- 
pletons,) strikes us very favorably. It is ex- 
act, and is generally flowing and elegant. 


Tue Orriciat Paper or Curva has a name 
which means the Pekin Gazette. It is im 
sible to ascertain when its publication was 
first commenced, but it seems to be the oldest 
ne ws in the world. There isa tradition 
that it began under the Sung dynasty in the 
latter part of the tenth century. It is origin- 
ally a sort of handbill, containing official 
notices, posted up on the walls of the Capital 
and sent in manuscript to provincial officers. 
At Canton it is printed for the public at large 
and sold. It appears every otkee day in the 
form of * pamph et It 
consists of three ; the first is devoted to 
Court news, such as the health and other 
doings of the Imperial family; the second 
gives the decrees of the Sovereign; the third 
contains the reports and memorials of public 
functionaries made to the imperial government 
on all subjects concerning the interests of the 
country. The decrees are concise in style; 
the — and memorials are the perfection 
of. verbiage. The former have the force of 
laws, the Emperor being both legislative and 
executive. Asa record of materials for his- 
tory the Gazette is of little value, for a little 
study shows that lies are abundant in it, and 
that its statements are designed as much to 
conceal as to make known the facts. Since 
the English war the number of documents 
published relating to affairs with foreign’ na- 
tions is very small. Something is given re- 
ating Se finances, but that, too, is of very 
little value. 


of ten or twelve 


Dictionary, is now printing a| story 





Mr. Wiuiams, who wrote “Shakspeare 
and ‘his Friends,” &c., has just published a 
novel entitled “The Luttrells.” It was very 
high praise of his earlier works that they were 
by many ——w critics attributed to Savage 
Landor. His novels on the literature of the 
Elizabethan age evince taste and feeling, and 
his sketches of the Chesterfield and Walpole 
period in “Maids of Honor,” are happily and 
gracefully done. ‘The Luttrells” has al 
sages occasionally more powerful but hardly so 
pe as some in the we have named. 

n mere style it is an improvement on his 
former efforts. In the early Passages of the 
there is nice handling of character, and 
frequent touches of genuine feeling. 


THE FIFTH voLUME of Vaulabelle’s Histoire 
de la Restauration, a conscientious and care- 
fully written history of France and _ the 
Bourbon family, from the restoration in 1815 
down to the overthrow of Charles X., has 
just been published at Paris. It receives the 
same praise as the preceding volumes. M. 
Vaulabelle it may be remembered was for a 
brief period, in 1848, General Cavaignac’s 
Minister of Education and Public Worship. 

Carrain Sir Epwarp Petcuen, C.B., R.N., 
&c., whose presence in New York we noted 
recently, is now in Texas, superintending the 
settlement of a large party of first class Eng- 
lish emigrants. A volume supplemental to 
his “ Voyage of H. M. S. Samarang,” illustra- 
tive of the zoology of the ition, has been 
published in London by ur Adams, F.L.S. 

M. Guizor, it is said, is going back to his 
old profession of editor. He is to participate 
in the conduct of the Journal des Debats, in 
which, of course, he will sign his articles. 
We do not always agree with M. Guizot, but 
we cannot help thinking him, upon the whole, 
the most respectable man who fora long time 
has been conspicuous in affairs in France. 


Tue sixth and concluding volume of the 
life and ence of Rosert SouTHEy, 
edited by C. C. Southey—illustrated with a 
view of Southey’s Monument in Crosthwaite 
Church, and a view of Crosthwaite, from Greta 
Hill—was published in London, early in No- 
vember, ni dine be reissued by Harpers. 


Somesopy having said that Bulwer had lost 
his hearing, and was in a very desponding way 
in consequence, he has written to the Morning 
Post to say he is by no means deaf, but that if 
he were he should not much despond on that 
account, “ for the quality and material of the 
talk that’s going is not calculated to cause any 
great regret for the deprivation of one’s ears.” 


THE sECOND VOLUME OF THE CoUNT DE 
CasTeLnau’s E ition into the Central Re- 
gions of South America, under the auspices 
of the French government, has just been pub- 
lished in Paris. 
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An eminent diplomatist of France has just 
published two volumes of most interesting 
revelations drawn from his own note-books 

knowledge. We allude to the 


meee et Litteraires of Count 
is de t Priest. On the partition of 
especially, it casts an entirely new 
and conclusive light. M. Saint Priest shows 
that apart from the internal anarchy and 
weakness of Poland, the catastrophe was the 
work not of Russia as has been commonly 
supposed, but of Frederic the Great of Prus- 
sia. Russia had no interest in dividing Po- 
land; in fact she was already =— in 
that country; and besides, her policy has 
never been that of an active initiative,—she 
waits for the fruit to fall, and does not take 
the trouble of shaking the tree herself. The 
¢ criminal then in this Polish affair was 
ia, and the cause was the historic an- 
tagonism between Germanyand Poland. M. 
Saint Priest sketches the character of Fred- 
eric er + hand of a —— t 2 We ye) 
see him,” he sa wh peer at 
his subject, re shall see hin as enn 
both siveutunees and patient, ardent and 
calm, full of passion yet perfectly self- 
sessed, eee of embracing the vastest hor- 
izon and of shutting himself up for the moment 
in the most limited detail, his eyes reaching 
to the farthest distance, his hand active in 
the nearest vicinity, approaching his aim 
step by step through by-paths, but al- 
ways gaining it at last by a single bound. 
We shall see him employing the most in- 
defatigable, the most tenacious, the most per- 
severing will in the service of his idea, a 
paring it, maturing it by long and skillful 
alg om and — it on Europe not 
y sudden violence, but 
— employment of flattery and intimida- 
tion. And finally, when all is consummated, 
we shall see him succeed in avoiding the re- 
msibility and throwing it altogether upon 
his coadjutors, with an art all the more pro- 
found for the simplicity under which its 
hardihood was concealed, and the indiffer- 
ence which masked its avidity. To crown so 
audacious a maneuver, he will not hesitate 
to declare, that “since he has never deceived 
any one, he will still less deceive posterity! 
And in fact he has treated them with a per- 
fect equality: he made a mock of posterity 
as well as of his contemporaries.” With re- 
rd to the part of France in the division of 
oland, M. Saint Priest attempts to prove that 
the French monarchy could not prevent the 
catastrophe ; but that it was in the revolu- 
tionary elements then fermenting in France 
and opposed to the monarchy, that Frederic 
found his most powerful allies. Of course he 
defends the monarchy from blame..in the 
matter, and we shall not undertake to say 
that he is wrong in so doing. Certainly the 
downfall of Poland cannot be regarded as an 
isolated event, but as a part of the great se- 
ries of movements belonging to the age, in 
which causes the most antagonistic in their 


by the successive and | P 





nature often ted in oan the 
same effect. M. Saint Priest further reasons 
that the providential mission of Poland was 
to Turkey and Islamism, and when 
the latter ceased to rise the former necessari- 
ly declined. But our space will not permit 
us to follow this interesting work any far- 
ther. The careful students of history will 
not fail to consult it for themselves. 

‘Mary Lowett Putnam, a daughter of the 
Rey. Dr. Lowell of Boston, and sister of James 
Russell Lowell, the poet, is the author of an 
annihilating reviewal, in the last Christian 
Examiner, of Mr. Bowen on the Hungari 
Struggle for Independence. The Tribune 
contains a resumé of the controversy, in which 
it had itself been honorably distinguished, 
and furnishes the following sketch of Profes- 
sor Bowen’s antagonist : 

“ Without any ambition for literary distinction, 
leading a life of domestic duties retirement, 
and pursuing the most profound and various 
studies from an*insatiate thirst for knowledge 
this admirable person has shown herself quali 
to cope with the difficulties of a complicated his- 
torical question, and to vanquish a notorious Pro- 
fessor on his own . The manner in which 
she has executed her task (and her victim) is as 
remarkable for its unpretending modesty as for its 

i acuteness logical ability. She writes 
with the’ graceful facility of one who is entirely at 
home on the subject, conversant from long famil- 
iarity with its leading points, and possessing a 

e surplus of information in regard to it for 
which she has no present use. If she exhibits a 
generous sympathy with the cause of the op- 

she does not permit the warmth of her 
feelings to cloud the serenity of her judgment. 
She conducts the argument with an almost legal 
recision, and compels her opponent to submit to 
the force of her intellect.” 

Harvard would certainly be a large gainer 
if Mrs. Putnam could succeed Mr. hae as 
— of History, or,—as the libeller of 

ossuth fills so small a portion of the chair,— 
if she could be made associate professor ; but 
to this she would have objections. 

In Letpsic 2 monument has been erected 
by the German agriculturists to Herr Tuarr, 
who has done so much amongst them for 
agricultural science. It consists of a marble 
column nine feet high, on which stands the 
statue of Thaer, life size. It is surrounded 
by granite steps and an iron balustrade. The 
column bears the inscription, “To their re- 

ected teacher, Albert Thaer, the German * 

griculturists—1850.” wytt 


A New Novsa:by Bulwer Lytton is announ- 


ced. by Bentley, to a in three volumes. 
Dickens, having comp eted his “ David Cop- 
perfield,” will immediately commence a new 
serial story. Thackeray, it isrumored, has a 
new work in preparation altogether different 
from anything he has yet published. The 
Lives of ’s Heroines are announced 
to appear in a series of volumes. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 





“ Sm Rocer pe Covertry: By THe Spec- 
TATOR,” is one of the newest and most beautiful 
eng ~atmaetiree any It is illustrated 
Le Thompson, from designs by Frederick 

ayler, and edited with much Ri t by 
Mr. Henry Wills. The idea of the book is an 
extremely happy one. It is not always easy 
to pick out e eight volumes of the Spec- 
tator the —— which relate to Sir Roger de 
when we hap to want them. 


Here we have them all, following close upon 
each other, forming so many chapters of the 
Coverley Chronicle, telling a succinct and 
charming story, with just so much pleasing 
extract 

the 
fi 


, as to throw light 
w doings of Sir r, and enoug 
Ficeful talk about the don of Queen 
Kaute time (by way of annotation) to adapt 
one’s mind completely to the de Coverley tone 
of sentiment. The Spectator—we mean the 
modern gazette of that name—says of it :— 
“ The character of Sir Roger de Coverley isa cre- 
ation — its way, has wma h = 3 
never per! except e Vicar 
We ‘ The te Coverley establishment A 
the Vicar’s family have a strong general likeness. 
They are the same keaaitien , kind-hearted 
English souls, in different spheres of society. The 
poy A mace of the Spectator devoted to Sir Roger 
and his associates, now that we have them togeth- 
er, form a perfect little novel in themselves, from 
reading of which we rise as we rise from that 
of Goldsmith, healthier and happier. There never 
was so beautiful an illustration of how far mere 
genuine heartiness of disposition anc rectitude of 


can impart true dignity to a character, as 
Fir Roger de Coverley. 


other pa 


e is rather beloved than 
esteemed. He talks all the way up stairs on a 
visit. He is a walking epitome of as many vulgar 
errors as Sir ‘Thomas Browne collected in his book. 
He has grave doubts as to the propriety of not 
having an old woman indicted for a witch — He is 
brimful of the prejudices of his caste. He has 


wn old with the ee ofachild. Captain | ¥’ 


ntry must keep him in talk lest he e im- 
self at the play. And yet about all he does there 
is an unassuming dignity that commands respect ; 
and for strength and consistency in the tender pas- 
sion Petrarch himself does not excel him. Sir 
Roger’s unvarying devotion to his widow, his in- 
cessant recurrence to the memory of his affection 
to her, the remarks relating to her which the char- 
acter of Andromache elicits from him at the play, 
and the little incident of her m to him on his 
death-bed, form as choice a record of ionate 
fidelity as the sonnets of the Italian. How beau- 
tiful, too, is that death-scene—how quietly sublime! 
Let us add that the good Sir Roger is surrounded 
by sm worthy of him. Will. Wimble, with 
his good-natured, useless services ; Captain Sentry, 
brave and stainless as his own sword, and nearly 
as taciturn; the servant who saved him from 
drowning ; the good cle: an who is contented 
to read the sermons of others ; the innkeeper who 
must needs have his landlord’s head for a sign; the 
Spectator and his cronies: and then, and still, THE 
Wiwow!”? 


Mr. Witu1am W. Story, to whose sculp- 
tures we have referred elsewhere, is engaged 
in the preparation of a memoir of his father, 
the great jurist. 


Tue Lire or Jonn Ranporn, by on A. 
Garland, has been published by the Appletons 
in two octavos. It is pra Pipe much so 
perhaps as any political biography ever writ- 
ten in thjs country—but the subject was so 
remarkable, and the materiel so rich and va- 
rious, that it might have been made very much 
more attractive itis. Mr. Garland’s style 
is decidedly bad—ambitious, meretricious and 
vulgar—but it was impossible to make a dull 
work upon John Randolph’s history and char- 
acter. 


Tuer Best Eprtion or Mizton’s Poems ever 
published in America—a reprint of the best 
ever published in England—that of Sir Edger- 
ton Seton, has just been printed by Geor, 
8. Appleton of Philadelphia, and the Apple- 
tons of New York. It is everything that can 
be desired in an edition of the greet poms and 
must take the place, we think, of all others 
that have been in the market. We are. also 
indebted to the same publishers for an admi- 
rable edition of Burns, which if not as judi- 
ciously edited as the Milton of Sir Edgerton 
Brydges, is certainly very much better than 
any we have hitherto , 

Tue Keepsake: aGurt ror THE Hoxrpays, 
is one of the most splendid—indeed is the most 
richly executed annual of the season. We 
have not had leisure to examine its literary 
contents, but they are for the most part by 
eminent writers. In unique and bree: 
beautiful bindings, “The Keepsake” is desirable 
to all the lovers of fine art. 


.Gray’s Porms, with a Life of the author by 
Professor Henry Reed, has been published b 
Mr. Henry C. Baird, of Philadelphia, in a vol- 
ume the most elegant that has been issued this 
ear from the press of that city. The engrav- 
ings are specimens of genuine art, and the 
typography is as perfect a8 we have ever seen 
om the printers of Paris or London. 


Tue Rev. Duncan Harkness WerR, a dis- 
tinguished alumnus of the university and au- 
thor of an essay “On the tenses of the Hebrew 
verb,” which appeared in “ Kitto's Journal of 
Sacred Literature” for October last, has been 
elected Professor of Oriental Languages, in the 
College and University of Glasgow, in room of 
the late Dr. Gray. 

Dovetass JERROLD announces a republica- 
tion of all his writings for the last fifteen 

ears, in weekly numbers, commencing on the 
frst of January next—*a most ing con- 
tribution to the Industry of Nations Congress 
of 1851.” per 

Tue Rev. CuristopHeR WorpDsworTH, 8 
nephew of William Wordsworth, has nearl 
completed the memoirs of the t, which 
will be reprinted, with a preface by Professor 





Henry Reed, by Ticknor, Reed and Fields, of 
Boston. ° 
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ScuwanTHaLer's Bavaria, AND THE THE- 
RESIENWIESE aT Municu.—On the western 
side of Munich several streets converge in a 


Around this plain, which is called the The- 
resienwiese, as well as around the whole dis- 


with its two wings forms a court-yard, - 
ing toward the Sty. In the center of this 
court is gre upon a granite pedestal, 
thirty feet high, a colossal statue of bronze, 
fifty-four feet high, representing Bavaria, 
to which we have several times referred in 
The International—our European correspond- 
ence enabling us to anticipate in re to 


subjects of literature and art generally even 
the best-informed foreign journals. 
The Hall of Fame will not be completed for 


some years, but the statue is finished, and 
was first exposed to view on the 9th of Octo- 


ber. The execution of this statue was com-| ped 


mitted by King Louis to Schwanthaler, who 
began by making a model of- thirteen feet in 
height. In order to carry out the work a 
wooden house was erected at the royal foun- 
dry, and a skeleton was built by masons, car- 

nters, and smiths, to sustain the earth used 
in the mould for the full-sized model. This 





was begun in 1838, and ere long the figure 
stood erect. The subsequent work on the 
model occupied two years. The result was | 
greatly praised by the critics, who wondered 
at the skill which had been able to give 
beauty as well as dignity to a statue of so 
large dimensions. It holds up a crown of 
oak-leaves in the left hand, while the right, 
resting upon the hip, an unsheathed 
sword twined with laurel, beneath which 
rests a lion. The breast is covered with a 
lion's skin which falls as low as the hips ; un- 
der it is a simple but admirably managed 
robe extending to the feet. The hair is 
wreathed with oak-leaves, and is disposed in 
rich masses about the forehead and temples, 

iving spirit to the face and dignity to the 
form. such was the model, and such is the 
now finished statue. But the subsequent 
steps in its completion are worthy of a par- 
ticular description. 

The model was in gypsum, and the first 
thing done was to take a mould from it in 
earth peculiarly ‘Bor for the reception of 

e 


the melted metal. first yee the head, 
was cast tember llth, 1844. It wei 
one hundred and twenty hundred-weight, 


and is five or six feet in diameter; the re- 


mainder was cast at five te times. 


hs| artists of Munich. 





When the head wag brought successful out of 


the mould, King Louis and many of the 
magnates of Germany were present. The 
occasion was in fact a festival, which Miller, 

of the bronze foundry 


flowers. Vocal music also was not wanting, 
as the artists of Munich were t in 
oughout 


pieces of bronze weighing from 200 to 300 
ewt. to the where the statue was to be 


or this a of - 
liar construction wih mend, used, with from A meet 
to twenty horses to draw it. On the 7th of 
August the last piece, the head, was con- 
veyed ; it was attended by a festal proces- 
sion. The hans waren igamesgai cd. pram 
that some twenty-eight men can stand to- 
gether in it. The body, the main portions 
of which were made in five castings, weighs 
from 1300 to 1500 cwt., and has a diameter 
of twelve feet; the left arm, which is ex- 
tended to hold the wreaths, from 125 to 130 
cwt.; its diameter is five feet, and the di- 
ameter of its index finger six inches. The 
nail of the great toe can hardly be covered 
with both a man’s hands. A door in the 
estal leads to a cast-iron winding stair- 
way which ascends to the head, within 
which benches have been arranged for the 
comfort of visitors, several of whom can sit 
there together with ease. The light enters 
through openings arranged in the hair, 
whence also the eye can enjoy the view of the 
city and the surrounding country with the 
magical Alps in the background. The entire 
mass of bronze, veo about 2600 cwt., 
was obtained from Turkish cannon lost in the 
sea at Navarino and recovered by Greek 
divers. The value of the bronze is about 
sixty thousand dollars. The sitting lion has 
a height of near thirty feet. It was cast in 
three pieces, and completes the composition 
in the most felicitous manner. 

The statue a completed, the final 
removing of the ‘olding around it and its 
full e to the public took place on the 
9th of October. This was a day of great fes- 
tivity at Munich and its vicinity. A plat- 
form had been erected directly in front of the 
statue for the accommodation of King Maximil- 
ian and his suite. The festivities began with 
an enormous procession of carriages, led by 
bands of music and bearing the representa- 
tives of the different industrial and agricul- 
tural trades, with symbols of their respective 
occupations. As they passed before the 
King’s platform each iage sto ped, suluted 
his majesty, and received a few kindly words 
in reply. The —— was closed by the 

The carriages took their 
station in a half circle around the platform. 
Soon after, accompanied by the thunder of 
cannon, the board walls surrounding the scaf- 
fold were gradually lowered to the ground. 





- 

















The admiration of the statue (which by the |sired. The draughtsmen and engravers hay- 
way is exactly fifty-four feet high), was uni- | ing had the best practice in the 


versal\and enthusiastic. All beholders were 
| ey, sae with the harmony of its parts and 
the loveliness of its e ion notwithstand- 
ing its colossal size. ‘The ceremonies of the 
day were closed with hes and music ; 
the painter Tischlein ea speech lauding 
King Louis as the creator of a new era for 
German art. A very numerous chorus sung 
several festive hymns com for the occa- 
sion, after which the multitude dispersed. 


Tre Dominican Monastery of San Marco 
at ce has for centuries been regarded 
with special interest by the lovers of art for 
the share it has had in the history of their 
favorite pursuit. Nor has its part 
less importance in the sphere of politics. 
The wanderer through its halls is reminded 
not only of Fra Angeiico da Fiésole and Fra 
Bartolommeo, to whose artistic genius the 
monastery is indebted for the treasures which 
adorn its halls, refectory, corridors, and cells, 
but of Cosmo de Medici, Lorenzo his great 
descendant, of Savonarola, and the long series 
of contests here against temporal and 
spiritual tyranny. e works of Giotto and 
Domenico Ghirlandajo are likewise to be 
found in the monastery, and there also 
miniature pictures of the most flourishing pe- 
riod of art may be seen ornamenting the 
books of the choir. Every historian who has 
written upon Florence has taken care not to 
omit San Marco and its inhabitants. 

We are glad to announce that a society 
of artists at Florence has undertaken to give 
as wide a publicity as possible to the noblest 

roductions of art in this monastery. A 
former work by the same men is a good in- 
dication of what may now be expected from 
them. Some years since they published 
copies of the most important pictures from 
the collection of the Florentine Academy of 
Art. They gave sixty prints with explana- 
tions. Among engravings from galleries this 
was one of the best, containing in moderate 
compass a history of Tuscan art from Ci- 
mabue to Andrea del Sarto. The new work, 
which has long been in preparation but has 
been delayed by unfavorable circumstances, 
will now be carried through the press with- 
out delay. Its title is, San Marco Convento 
dei Padri Predicatori in Firenze illustrato e 
inciso principalmente nei dipinti del B. Gio- 
vanni Angelico. Antonio Parfetti, the suc- 
cessor of Morghen and Garavaglia as profes- 
sor of the art of engraving on copper at the 
Florentine Academy, has the artistic super- 
vision of the enterprise. Father Vincenzo 
Marchese, to whom the public are indebted 
for the work well known to all students, op 
ary of — a aga to fur- 
nish a history of the monastery, a bi h 
of Fra Angplien. together with explanations 
of the engravings: Everything is thus in 
the most capable hands. The execution of 
the copperplates leaves nothing to be de- 


been of 





above-mentioned series from the Academy, 
have fully entered into the spirit of the ori- 
inals ; both outlines and shading are said b 
best critics to combine the greatest deli- 
cacy with exactness, and to reproduce the ex- 
pression of feeling which is the difficulty in 
these Florentine works, with tact and truth. 
As yet they have finished only the smaller 
frescoes which adorn almost every cell ; but 
they will soon have ready the larger ones, 
which will show how this painter, whose 
sphere was mainly the pious emotions of the 
soul, was also master of the most thrillin 
effects. The same is proved by the powerfu 
icture of the Crucifixion in the chapter 
with its heads so full of expression, a 
selection from which has just been published 
by G. B. Nocchi, who some years since issued 
e well-known collection of drawings from 
the Life of Jesus in the Academy. e im- 
preten <: fie Bteeone 00 Canes eee See 
done with the Bre ge care. Forty 
plates and forty printed folio sheets will com- 
plete the work, which is to be put at a mod- 
erate price. These illustrations of San Mar- 
co will be universally welcomed with delight 
by the admirers of the beautiful, for there the 
pair-ter who most purely represented Christian 
art the greater part of his life, leaving 
behind him an incomparable mass of the most 
characteristic and charming creations. 


Mr. Wu11am W. Story, who some time 
since abandoned a lucrative profession to de- 
vote himself to art, has recently returned from 
Rome, where he had been practicing sculp- 
ture during the past three years. Mr. Story, 
we understand, has brought home with him 
to Boston several models of classical subjects, 
the fruits of his labors abroad, which are 
spoken of in the highest terms by those who 
have had the guistlogs of inspecting them. 
Mr. Story is the only son of the late Justice 
Story of Massachusetts Before going abroad 
he had distinguished himself by some of his 
attempts at sculpture, one of which was a 
bust of his father, which he executed in mar- 
ble. A copy of this work has been purchased 
or ordered by some of his father’s irers in 
London, to be placed in one of the Inns of Court. 
Mr. Story also made himself known by a 
volume of miscellaneous poems, published in 
1845. It is his intention, we learn, to return 
to Italy in the spring. 


Les Beautes pe 1a France is the title of « 
splendid new work now publishing at Paris. . 
It consists of a collection. of engravings on 
steel, representing the principal cities, cathe- 
drals, public monuments, chateaux, and pic- 
turesque landscapes of France. Each en- 
graving is accompanied by four pages of text, 

iving the complete history of the edifice or 
Pecality represented. What is curious about 
it is that the engravings are made in London, 
for what reason we are not informed. 
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THE FIRST EXHIBITION of paintings, such as 
Oe ne Orn oe 
at Paris in the year . In September of 
that year, at the ion of Mansart, the 
first was held in the Louvre. It consisted of 


two hundred and fifty-three paintings, twenty- | son, 


four pieces of sculpture, and twenty-nine en- 
ay, The second and last during the 
reign of Louis XIV. was opened in 1704. That 
was composed of five hundred and twen 
Porn During the reign of Louis XV., 
1737, there were held twenty-four e 

sitions. That of 1767 was remarkable for the 

resence of several of the marine pieces of 

laude say, so During the reign of 
Louis XVI., 1775 to 1791 there were nine 


. expositions. The Eoratii, one of the master 


= of David, figured in that of 1785. His 
pieces had appeared in that of 1782. The 
former — too, upon stated occasions 
“exposed the works of the artists forming the 
oe commune of the arts.” 1t was in these 

at David acquired his celebrity as a painter 
which alone saved his head from the revolu- 
tionary axe. The Paris exhibition will this 
year commence on the fifteenth of December. 


THE LARGEST SPECIMEN OF ENAMEL PAINTING 
probably in the world, has recently been com- 
pleted by Klober and Martens at Berlin. It 
is four and a half feet high, and eight. feet 
broad, and it is intended for the castle church 
at Wittenberg. The subject is Christ on the 
Cross, and at his feet, on the right, stands Lu- 
ther holding an open bible and looking up to 
the Savior; and, on the left, Melancthon, 
the faithful cooperator of the great reformer. 
The tombs of both are in this church, and it 
is known that to those who, after the capture 
of the town, desired to destroy these tombs, 


the emperor, Charles V., answered, “I war | 
against the living, not against the dead!” It | 


was to the portal of this church that Luther 
affixed the famous protest against indulgences 
which occasioned the first movement of the 
Reformation. The king hascaused two doors 
to be cast in bronze, with this protest inscribed 
on them, so that it will now be seen there in 
imperishable characters. 


THE — portrait of Sr Francts Drake 
wearing the jewel around his neck which 
Queen Elizabeth gave him, is now in London 
for the purpose of being copied for the Unit- 
ed Service Club. Sir T. T. F. E. Drake, to 
whom it belongs, carried to London at the 
same time, for the inspection of the curious 
in such matters, the original jewel, which, 
beyond the interest of its associations with 
Elizabeth and Drake, is valuable as a work 
of art. On the outer case is a carving by 
Valerio Belli, called Valerio Vincentino, of a 
black man kneeling toa white. This is not 
mentioned by Walpole in his account of Vin- 
centino. Within is a capital and well-pre- 


served miniature of Queen Elizabeth, by 
tsaac Oliver, set round with diamonds and 


pearls. 


tY | ces His son, 





Tue Famity or Vernet—the “astonishing 
family of Vernet” —is thus referred to by a Par- 
is correspondent.of the Courzer and Enquirer : 

“History, probably, does not show another in- 
sennndl te sommabehins descent from father to 
four generations, of the ion, in 


Claude Joseph was born in 1714, and was the son 
of a distinguished painter of his da , Antoine Ver- 
net. He excelled all his contemporaries in sea pie- 
. Hi Antoine Charles Horace Vernet, 
was, after David, one of the first neat use of the 
empire, excelling especially in battle scenes. His 
Rivoli, Marengo, Austerlitz, W and his 
twenty-eight plates illustrative of the campaign of 
Bonaparte in Italy, have secured a very high rep- 
utation for A. C. H. Vernet. The —— livii 
French painter—perhaps it may trul said, 
the greatest painter of the day—is Horace Vernet, 
son of the last He was born in 1789 inthe 
Louvre. He, like his father, excels in battle scenes 
and is remarkable for the vivacity and boldness of 
his conceptions. He is now covering the walls of 
the historic gallery at Versailles with canvas, 
which will cause him to descend to posterity as the 
nee: of his family. None of your readers who 
ave visited Versailles, but have stood before and 
admired till the picture seemed almost reality, his 
living representations of recent’ military evénts in 
Africa. His last admirable picture of Louis Napo- 
leon on horseback will, it is stated, be one of the 
greatest attractions of the approaching exposition.” 


M. Levtzzx is expected home from Germany 
in the spring. He left Philadelphia, the last 
time, nearly ten yearsago. He will accom 
ny his great picture of “‘ Washington crossing 
the Delaware.” Powers’s statue of CaLHoun, 
with the left arm broken off by the incompe- 
tent persons who at various times deg en- 

ed in attempting to recover it, upon bein 

aaa from the a under which it hed lain 
nearly three months was found as fresh in tone 
as when it came from the chisel of the sculptor. 
It has been placed in the temple prepared for 
it in Charleston. Mr. Ranney has completed 
a large picture representing Marion and his 
Men crossing the Pedee. 

Kavxsacu, according toa letter from Berlin 
in the November Art Journal, was to leave 
that city about the middle of October, in or- 
der to resume for the winter his duties as Di- 
rector of the Academy of Munich. The sum 
which he will receive for his six great frescoes 
and the ornamental frieze, will be 80,000 
thalers (12,000/. sterling) and this is secured 
to him, as the contract was made before the 
existence of a constitutional budget. 

Homer’s Opyssey furnishes the subjects for 
a series of frescoes now being executed in one 
of the royal palaces at Munich. Six halls 
are devoted to the work; four of them are 
already finished, sixteen cantos of the poem 
being illustrated on their walls. The designs 
are by Schwanthaler, and executed by Hil- 
tensperger. Between the different frescoes 
are small Jandscapes representing natural 
scenes from the same poem. 
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Ir we credit all the accounts of pictures by 
the old masters, we must believe that they 
produced as many works as with ordinary en- 

they could have printed had they lived 
til 1850. The Journal de Lot et Garonne states 
ee atone dene 
Eugéne de Lonley has diséov in the sacris- 

, concealed beneath one iders’ — 

e ‘ Dying Christ,’ pai ns in ‘ 
The herd of Christ te said to be remarkable for 
Sonera ee ne been arenes 
ing, , and vigorous expression. 


ic sal 

was sold as the portrait of an Abbess by Le 
Brozino, has been examined by the A 'y 
of St. Luke at Rome, to whose j t it 
was submitted by the 4 unani- 
mousl pee preiemdhntaney th boy of Michael 
Angelo, and as representing the illustrious 
Marchesa de Pescara, Victoria Colonna. 

Tue Nationat Acapemy or Desten hasre- 
solved, that the entire body of artists in this 
city should be invited to ussemble for social 
in in the saloons of the Academy, on 


ha hut Woluushay stoning & omey sales 
e evening month, | § 
Deoauber, and continuing ish 


commencing in 
until the season of the annual exhibition. . 
Tue Frencu Presipent has prese: 
» os ra 0 Louvre David's celebrat- 
apoleon Bona; 
thee Alps. This work was for = yeaan a 
Bordentown, New Jersey, in possession of Jo- 


seph Bonaparte 


Tue drt Journal for November contains an 
engraving on steel of the marble bust by Mr. 
Dunham of Jenny Lind. This bust, we be- 
lieve, was recently sold in New York, by Mr. 
Putnam, for four hundred dollars. 


Herman’s series of pictures called Illustra- 
tions of German History, which gained great 
praise in Southern Germany some two years 
since, are now being engraved on steel at 
Munich, and will soon be published. 


Pusic aut the Prama. 


THE ASTOR PLACE OPERA 
E have watched with interest the at- 
tempts which have been made for sev- 
eral years to establish permanently the Ital- 
ian opera in New York. Although we dis- 
approve of some of the means which have 
been used to accomplish this object, yet, 
upon the whole, those who have been effi- 
cient in the matter, both amateurs and art- 
ists, are entitled to the hearty commendation 
of our musical world. To the enterprising 
Maretzek belongs the palm, for his en ‘BY: 
liberality, and discrimination, in bringing 
forward, in succession, so many great works, 
and so many artists of superior excellence. 
No man could have accomplished what has 
VOL. II.—NO. I.—3 





mted to| sh 





been accomplished by Maretzek, without a 
combination of very rare endowments. Let 
the public then see to it that one who has 
done so much for the cultivation and i- 
fication of a taste for the most ing 


una) and 
pre arena been . 
M. the 


= 
; 
q 


with rapture upon their stirring repre- 
seoteliaaa |: Wttawe sie Stteonl ts the 
ia Borgia of Parodi, 


despair, hate, or jealousy, seize uw 
hee, still ts she true to nature, and her antie 
thrill us to the very soul, by their perfect 
truthfulness, power, and intensity of expres- 
sion. if gayety is the theme, no bird carols 
more blithely than the Italian warbler. What 
i can sustain a high or a low tone, or 


execute a prolon, 


chromatic scale, or dally with difficult caden- 
zas, full of unique intervals, with more ease 
and precision our charming Italian ' 
Who can execute a musical tour de force 
with more effect than she has so recently 
> in — and —— 2 
ersiani uired her great reputation 
by hbusbending her powers for the purpose of 
ing frequent points, and on this account 
she is not uniform, but by turn electrifies and. 
tires her audience. She passes through the- 
minor undistingui from those 
around her, but in the con pds emnocg 
wherever she can introduce a 
tour de force, she carries all before her. Pa-- 
rodi is good e—in th» dull recita- 
tive, and in the secondary and unimportant 
. Her magnificent acting, combined: 
with fer superb vocalization, enchuin through 
the entire opera. 
Grisi, like Parodi, is always uniform and 








"accurate in her 
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“wf ses and — the 
whole should be regarded as thequeen of song ; 
but with these exceptions we know of no 
person who deserves a higher rank as a true 
artist than Parodi. As yet she is not suffi- 
ciently understood: She electrifies her hear- 
ers, and secures their entire sympathies, but 
they have still to learn that silvery and me- 
lodious tones, and cool mechanical execution, 
do not alone constitute a ine artist or a 
faultless prima donna. When the public un- 
derstand how ‘Parodi identifies her- 
self with the pent nag mer ow has 
to portray,—when. they appreciate the im- 
mense conialeh of intinations with which she 
illustrates her characters, and the earnestness 
and intensity with which she throws her 
whole nature into all she does—then she will 
be hailed as the artist ever on this 
continent, and one of the greatest in the world. 


Mrs. E. Oakes Smiru’s new tragedy called 
“The Roman Tribute,” has been produced 
in. Philadelphia for several nights in succes- 
sion, with we jded success. The leading 
character in this play, a noble old Roman, is 
quite an original creation. He is represented 
as a mixture of antique patriotism, heroic 
valor, sublime fidelity, and stern resolution, 
tinged with a beantiful coloring of romance 
which softens and relieves his more command- 
ing virtues. Several feminine characters of 
singular loveliness are introduced. The pla 
abounds in scenes of deep passion and thrill. 
ing pathos, while its chaste elegance of lan- 
guage equally adapts it for the closet or the 
stage. It was brought out with great splen- 
dor of costume, scenery, proscenium, and the 
other usual accessories of stage effect, and 
presented one of the most gorgeous spectacles 
of the season. Weare gratified to learn that 
the dramatic talent of this richly-gifted lady, 
«onecerning which we have before expressed 
eurselyesin terms of high encomium, has re- 
eeived such a brilliant illustration from the 
test of stage experiment.. Mrs. Oakes Smith’s 
admirable play of “ Jacob Leisler” will proba- 
bly be acted in New York during the season. 





LEIGH HUNT UPON G. P. R. JAMES. 
} wee every fresh pyblication of James, 

though I half know what he is going to 
do with his lady, and his gentleman, and his 
landscape, and his mystery, and his orthodoxy, 
and his criminal trial. “Bat I am charm 
with the new amusement which he brings 
out of o.d materials. I look on himas I look on 
@ musisian famous for “variations.” I am 
gratef il for his vein of cheerfulness, for his 
poses varied and vivid landscapes, for his 
power of painting women at once lady-like 
and loving (a rare talent, ) for making lovers 
to match, at « nce beautiful and well-bred, and 
for the solace which all this has afforded me, 
sometimes ¢ ver and over again, in illness and 
in convalescence, when I uired interest 
without vivlence, and entertainment at once 
animated and mild 





HERR HECKER DESCRIBED BY MAD- 
AME BLAZE DE BURY. 

-E have heretofore given in the Interna- 
tional some account of Madame Blaze 

de Bury, and have made some extracts from 
her piquant and otherwise remarkable book, 
“Germania.”* Looking it over we find con- 
siderable information respecting Herr Hecker, 
who, since his unfortunate attempt to revo- 
lutionize Germany, has lived in the United 
States, being now, we believe, a farmer some- 
where in the West. According to the adven- 
turous Baroness, Hecker was the first man in 
Germany to declare for revolution. He was 
born, near Mannheim, in 1811; he took a 
doctor’s d in the University of Heidelberg, 
followed the profession of the law, and was 
elected a member of the Lower House in his 
31st year. Re peadnes yo bt ae in 
opposition. He pi e chief attri- 
butes of a popular leader, and his person was 
graceful and commanding, his temperament 
ardent, his eloquence ne Although 
the Grand Duke Leopold was the “ genilest 
and most paternal of sovereigns,” according 
to Madame de Bury, still there were many 
radical defects in the constitution of Baden. 
Against these defects Hecker waged war, and 
with some success, which instigated him to 
further efforts against the government. At 
length he was beaten on a motion to stop the 
ie ar and he retired into France disgusted 
with his countrymen. After some time he 
returned eee with the reddest re- 
publicanism. He found thy in Baden, 
and when the revolution broke out in Paris, 
he resolved to raise the standard of Republic- 
ism in Germany. In April, 1848, he set out 
for Constance, with four drummers and eight 
hundred Badeners. He and they, extravagant- 
ly dressed and armed, pr ed unopposed, 
singing “ Hecker-songs,” and comparing their 
progress to the march of the French over the 
Simplon! They arrived at Constance, and 
called the people to arms, but the People 
would not come. The slouched hats and huge 
sabers of the patriots did not produce the de- 
sired impression, and then tt rained. - Inshort, 
the movement failed. Finally, having beaten 
up all the most disaffected parts of the coun- 
for recruits, Hecker arrived at. Kandern 
with twelve hundred men. Here Gagern met 
him with a few hundred regular troops. 
Hecker attempted to gain them over with the 


ed |cry of “German brotherhood,” but Gagern 


kept them steady until he fell;mortally wound- 
ed, on the bridge. Then there was a slight 
skirmish ; both parties retreated, and act the 
first of the drama closed. Meanwhile the 
Vor Parlament had been summoned, and the 
National Assembly of Frankfort had met in the 
Paulskircke, to the number of four hundred de- 
puties; their self-constituted task was simply to 
reform all Germany. Frankfort was stirrin 
and joyous upon this occasion, as it had u 

to be in former days, when within its walls 


* Germania : its Courts, Camps, and People. By tho 
Baroness Biaze de Bury. London: Colburn. 
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was elected the Head of the Holy Roman Em- 
p're. Bells were rung, cannon fired, trium- 


When the breeze its leaves was lifting ; 
When the snows — round it drifting, 


. * Seemed it still same. 
nal arches raised, green boughs and rain- Round its trunk a Vinge tyining, 
-colored banners waved, flowess strewn in But its tendrils too seem pining 
For a hand to tend and c: 


the streets, ta ies hung from windows 
and balconies, hands stretched forth in greet- 
ing, voices strained to call down blessings ; all 
that popular enthusiasm could invent was 


rudest storms are b 
ed not ether borne ; 


of love that bears life’s testing, 
They earth’ 

‘arm —so 
And like girl to lover c ing, 


3 there, and one immense cry of rejoicing sa- my ra pany 
; luted what was fondly termed the “Regene- Of one summer eve I ponder, 





ration of Germany.” The tumults, the misery, 
the bloodshed, and the disappointment that 
followed, until the Rum of this — 
quent Parliament” sought shelter at Stutt- 
gardt, are fresh in our memory. 

Hecker, having done his utmost to “agitate” 
his country, and having failed “to inspire a 
dastard populace with the spirit of the ancient 
Roman ple,” as Madame expresses it, he 
fled to America. But his name was still a 
tower of strength to his Red brethren and the 
Freicorps of the Schwartzwald and the Rhine. 
In Western Germany a year ago last summer 
his return was enthusiastically expected by 
the revolutionary army. “When Hecker 
comes,” said they, “we shall be invincible.” 
He came: his followers crowded round bim 
and implored him at once to lead them on to 
vi ! “Victory be d—d,” was the reply 
of the returned exile ; “e home to your 
plows and your vines and your wives and 
children, and leave me to attend to mine.” 
Hecker had only come to Europe for his 
family, and he returned almost immediately 
to America. Meanwhile the war blazed up 
for a little while and then expired, leaving 
behind it the Deutsche Verwirrung,* as it now 





bag I agp ag to wander 
the streamlet’s margin ht. 
Moonbeame th = -? 


ro’ the leaves were streaming, 


And each leaping wave was gleaming 
With a wa rag astral light” 


O’er me hung the weeping willow ; 
Moss: bank was balmy ‘ : 
in slumber sweet I dreamed : 
Dreamed of music round me gushing, 
That as winds o’er harp-strings railing, 
E’er like angel’s whisper seemed. 


Oh, those low-breathed tones of sorrow ; 
Would that mortal tongue could borrow 
Power to sing their sweetness o’er ; 
Here and there a sentence gleaming, 
Soon my spirit caught the meaning 
That the mournful numbers bore. 


Sleeper, who beneath my shade, 
Hath thy couch of dreaming made; 
Listen as 1 breathe to thee 

All my mournful history. 
Childhood, youth, and womanhood, 
Have beneath my branches stood ; 
And of each as pass thy slumbers, 
Speak my melancholy numbers. 


Of a fair-haired child I tell, 

Who, ere evening shadows fell, 
Many a bright and gladsome hour 
Passed mid haunt of bird and flower ; 
O’er the grassy meadow straying, 
By the streamlet’s margin playing, 
Free from — of care and sadness, 
Full of life, and joy, and gladness. 
Where my branches lowly hung 

Oft her fi form hath swung, 

And methinks her laugh I hear, 


7 } \ presents itself in Germania.+ Gaily ringing sweet and clear, 
is As with : ing _ - day, 
/@ ri) * ¢ Tripped her dancing feet away. 
riginal Part . With many smiles and fewer tears, 
§ ry Thus flew childhood’s sunny years. 
ee Soon she in my shadow stood, 





STERCAC Ke. 


THE GRIEF OF THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


OUND my cottage porch are wreathing 
Creeping vines thei perfume breathing 
To the balmy breeze of Spring. 


On the verge of w: : 

O’er her and thoughtful brow 
Sunny tress was braided now ; 
Softer tones her lips were brea 4 
Calmer smiles around them w 


Near it is a streamlet flowing, Than in childhood’s gayer da’ 
Where old shady trees are growing ; Sported from those lips at 
But of one alone I sing. Often with her came another ; ' 


O’er the water sadly bending, 
With the wave its leaflets blending, 


But more tender than a brother 
Seemed he in the care of her 


Stands a lonely willow tree. Who was his perfect worshiper. 
And the shadow = Bar e’erlasting, = ~ hand that trained the vine 
That its boughs are always casting Ten the parting ‘gintctens ; 

9, “ 

O’er the tiny wavelets’ glee. m0 FiSsked om 

Oft I’ve wondered what the sorrow, Memories of bygone hours 


That ne’er know a gladsome morrow, 
In the mourner’s heart was sealed ; 

But no bitter wail of sadness, 

Nor low tone of chastened gladness, 
Had the willow tree revealed. 


* Literally, the German entanglement. 

+ Hecker 4 to have been a sincere enthusiast ; 
and it is always observed by his friends that he renounced 
ease and comfort for the cause that he espoused. We 
append a single verse from onc of the “ Hecker songs” 
that were in 1849 in the mouth of every Badish repub- 
lican :— 

“ Look at Hecker wealth-renouncing, 
O’er his head the red plume waves, 
Th’ awakening people’s will announcing, 
For the tyrants’ blood he craves ! 
Mud boots thick and solid wears he, 


Seemed to her its fragile flowers. 
And each bursting, fragrant blossom 
Wore she on her gentle bosom, 


And I heard a mournful sigh, 
Breathed from out the parted li; 


Whose smile seemed quenched by grief’s eclipse. 


Leaf and flower were fading fast, 
"Neath the autumn’s chilling blast. 
And all nature seemed to be 

Kindred with her yest B 

Winter passed—but spring’s warm sun 
yoy not back the jong ioral one. 
And though vainly, still I yearn 


For that stricken one’s return. HERMAKN 


All round Hecker’s banner come, 
Riverside, Nov. 10, 1850. e 


And march at sound of Hecker’s drum.” 
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A STORY WITHOUT A NAME.* 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE BY 
G. P.*R. JAMES, ESQ. 

CHAPTER I. 

ET me take you into an old-fashioned 
country house, built by architects of the 
early reign of James the . Jt had all the 
peculiarities—I might almost say the oddities 
—of that particular in the building art. 

Chimneys innumerable had it. Heaven onl 
knows what rooms ventilated ; but their 
name must have been legi The windows 
were not — ue number, and much more 
irregular : for chimneys were gathered 
together in some sort of symmetrical arrange- 
ment, while the windows were scattered all 
over the various faces of te heliing, aoa 
nt arrangement at all. eaven knows, 
alee, wane rooms they lighted, or were intend- 
ed to light, for they very little served the pur- 
pose, being narrow, and obstructed by the 
stone mullions of the Elizabethan age. Each 
too had its label of stone superincumbent, and 
poeing from the brick-work, which might 
eave o pee of construction somewhat 

doubtful—but the gables decided the fact. 

They, too, were manifold; for although the 
house had been built all at once, it seemed, 
ee to a — a — seem 
masses, an er as e er 
could ; oo that theta Wane te less than six 
gables, turning north, south, east, and west, 
with four right angles, and flat walls between 
them. These gables were surmounted—top- 

as it were, triangular somewhat 
igher than the acute roof, and this wall was 
constructed with a row of steps, coped with 
freestone, on either side of the ascent, as if 
the architect had fancied that some man or 
statue would, one day or another, have to 
climb up to the top of the pyramid, and take 
his place upon the crowning stone. 

It was a gloomy old edifice: the bricks had 
become discolored ; the livery of age, yellow 
and grey lichen, was upon it; daws hovered 
round the chimney tops; rooks passed cawin, 
over it, on the way to their conventicle re 
Wy no swallow built under the eaves; and 

e trees, as if repelled by its stern, cold 
aspect, retreated from it on three sides, leaving 
it alone on its own flat ground, like a moody 


man amidst a gay society. 

On the fourth ne _ an avenue—that 
is to say, two rows elms—crept cau- 
tiously _ to it in a winding and sinuous 
course, as if afraid of ing too rapidly ; 
and at the distance of some five or six hun 
yards, clumps of old trees, beeches and ever- 





m oaks, and things of somber foliage, dot- 
fed the park, only calivened by here aa there 
a herd of deer. 


Now and then, a milk-maid, a country 
woman going to church or market, a peasant, 
or a game-keeper, might be seen traversing 
the dry brown expanse of grass, and but rarely 
1860, by O. P.R. Jansen, in the Clerk's oaioe of the Dis. 
triot Court of the United States, for the Southern District 





sprit of dullness seemed to hang over it; an 
clouds themselves—the rapid sportive 


free denizens of the sky, and playmates _ 


clouds, 

of the wind and sunbeam—a; to grow 
dull and tardy, as they across the wide 
space to the view, and to proceed with 


LY | awe an soaeny, Bee Set yom in the pres- 


ence of stern old age 

Enough of the outside of the house. Let 
me take you into the interior, reader, and into 
one cular room—not the and the 
finest; but one of the highest. 1 was a little 
oblong chamber, with one window, which was 
ornamented—the only ornament the chamber 
had—with a decent curtain of red and white 
checked linen. On the side next the door, 
and between it and the western wall, was a 
smali bed. A walnut-tree table and two or 
three chairs were near the window. In one 


corner stood a washing-stand, not very tidily 
an . 


arranged, in another a chest of drawers ; 
opposite the fire-place, hung from nails driven 
into the wall, two or three shelves of the same 
material as the table, each supporting a row 
of books, which by the dark black covers, 
brown edges, and thumbed corners, seemed to 
have a right to boast of some antiquity and 
much use. 

At the table, as you perceive, there is seated 
a boy of some fifteen years - san te pen 
and ink and paper, and an open . Ifyou 
look over his shoulder, you will perceive that 
the words are Latin. Yet he reads it with 
ease and facility, and seeks no aid from the 
dictionary. Itisthe “Cato Major” of Cicero. 
Heaven! what a book for a child like that to 
read! Boyhood studying old age! 

But let us turn from the book; and examine 
the lad himself more closely. See that pale 
face, with a manlike unnatural gravity upon 


it. Look at that high broad brow, towering 


asa monument above the eyes. Remark those 
eyes themselves, with their deep eager thought ; 
and then the gleam in them—something more 
— — and less tp Ra a 
thi sort of expression, as if they drank in 
that they rested on, \and yet were casted. 
The brow rests upon the pale fair hand, as 
if requiring something to ay the heavy 
weight of thought with which the brain is 
burdened. He marks nothing but the lines 
of that old book. His whole soul is in the 
eloquent words. He hears not the door open ; 
er ~ that tall, venerable, ne somewhat 
iff an unt figure, enter and a —_ 
him. A ome on, till the old mnane neva 
cloak brushes his arm, and his hand is upon 
his shoulder. Then he starts up—looks around 
—but says my A faint smile, pleasant 
yet grave, crosses his finely cut lips ut that 
1s the a as he raises eyes to 
the face bends over him. Can that boy 
in years be already aged in heart ? 
t is clear that the old man—the old cler- 
gyman, for so he evidently is—has no very 
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* the world provides 
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e supposition. expression itself is grave, 
not to say stern. There is powerful thought 
about it, but small gentleness. He seems one 
of those who have been tried and hardened in 
some one of the many fiery furnaces which 
the test of men of 
strong minds and strong hearts. There has 
been much ution in the land; there 
have been changes, from the rigid and severe 
to the light and frivolous—from the light and 
frivolous to the bitter and cruel. There have 
been tyrants of all shapes and all characters 
within the last forty years, and fools, and 
knaves, and madmen, to cry them on in every 
course of evil. In all t chances and 
changes, what fixed and rigid mind could es- 
capé the fangs of ution and wrong ? 
He had known both; but they had 
him little. His was originally an unben 
_— it grew more tough and stubborn by 

e habit of resistance; but its original bent 
was still the same. 

Fortune—heaven’s will—or his own inclina- 
tion, had denied him wife or child ; and near 
relation he had none. A friend he had: that 
boy's father, me had Peneee: re in evil 
times, protec’ im as far as possible against 
the rage of enemies, ond testowel tape hin 
the small living which afforded him support. 
He did his duty therein cons¢ientiously, but 
with a firm unyielding spirit, adhering to the 
Calvinistic tenets which had early received, 
in spite of the universal falling off of eompan- 
ionsand neighbors. He w 
ed an iota to have saved his head. 

With all his hardness, he had one object of 
affection, to which all that was gentle in hi 
nature was bent. That object was the boy 
by whom he —_ stood, — for a had 
@ great—an almost n . Per 
it was that he thought the not men 
treated ; and, as such had been his own case, 
there was aE! in the matter. But be- 
sides, he had been intrusted with his educa- 
tion from a very early period, had taken a 
pleasure in the task, had found his scholar 
apt, willing, and affectionate, with a sufficient 
touch of his own character in the boy to make 
the sympathy strong, and yet sufficient diver- 
sity to interest and to excite. 

e old man was tenderer toward him than 
toward any other being upon earth ; and he 
sometimes feared that his early injunctions to 
study and perseverance were somewhat too 
strictly followed—even to the detriment of 
health. He often looked with some anxiety 
at the increasing paleness of the cheek, at the 
too vivid gleam the eye, at the mance 
ous quivering of the lip, and said within him- 
self, “ This is overdone.” 

He did not like to check, after he had en- 

—to draw the rein where he had 
been using the spur. There is something of 
vanity in us all, and the sternest is not with- 
out that share which makes man shrink from 
the imputation of error, even when made by 
his own heart. He did not choose to thi 


not have yield- | him 





that the lad had needed no urging forward ; 
and yet he would fain have him relax a 
little more, and strove at times to make him 
do so. But the impulse had been given: it 
had carried the youth over the difficulties and 
obstacles in the way to knowledge, and now 
he went on to acquire it, with an eagerness, 
a thirst, that had something fearful in it. A 
bent, too, had been given to his mind—nay, 
pete Pen tan cope (trae el wan 

ising character of him to whom his edu- 
cation had been solely intrusted, y by his 
own peculiar situation, and y by the sub- 
jects on which his reading had chiefly turned. 


ed by God, when op 
duties of man’s creation, excited his wonder 
and his admiration, and would have hardened 
and perverted his heart, had not that heart 
been-naturally full of kindlier affections. As 


it was, there often existed a sort 
of hypothetical in his , be- 
tween the mind the heart. He asked 


himself sometimes, if he could sacrifice any of 
those he knew and loved—his father, his mo- 
ther, his brother, to the good of his country, 
to some grave duty ; and he felt pained and 
roused to resistance of his own affections 
when he perceived what a pang it would cost 


Yet his home was not a very happy one ; 
the kindlier things of domestic life had not 


his| gathered green around him. His father was 


varying and uneven in temper, especially to- 
ward his second son; sometimes stern and 
gloomy, sometimes irascible almost to a.de- 
gree of insanity. Generous, brave, and up- 
right, he was; but every one said, that a 
wound he had received on the head in the 
wars, had marvelously increased the infirmi- 
ties of his temper. 

— mane py ane | fall of tenderness 
an eness ; oubtless it was through 
her veins that the milk yer sae kindn: _ 

its way into strange "s 
heart. But yet = loved her eldest son best, 
and unfortunately showed it. 

The brother was a wild, rash, reckless young 
man, some three years older; fond of the 
other, yet often pleased to irritate—or at least 
to try, for he seldom succeeded. He was the 
favorite, however, somewhat spoiled, much in- 
dulged ; and whatever was was done 
for him. He was the person most considered 
in the house ; his were the parties of pleasure ; 
his the advan Even now the family 
was absent, in to let him see the capital 
of his native land, to open his mind to the 
general world, to show him life on @ more ex- 
tended scale than could be done in the 
country ; and his younger brother was left at 
home, to pursue his studies in dull solitude. 

Yet he did not complain; there was not 
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even a murmur at his heart. He thought it 

‘all quite — His destiny was before him. 
He was to form his fortune for himself; by his 
own abilities, his own learning, his own ex- 
ertions. It was needful he should study, and 
his greatest ambition for the time was to en- 
ter with distinction at the University; his 
brightest eee mete eget ~s Fn come 
freedom independence of a te life. 

Not that he did not find it dull ; that p loom 
old house, inhabited by none but himself an 
a few servants. Sometimes it seemed to op- 
press him with a sense of terrible loneliness ; 
sometimes it drove him to think of the stran 
difference of human destinies, and why it 
should be that—because it had pleased Heay- 
en one man should be born a little sooner or 
@ little later than another, or in some other 
pec a wide interval should be placed 

the different degrees of happiness 
and fortune. 

* He felt, however, that such tions 
were not good ; they led him beyond his depth; 
he involved himself in subtilties more com- 
mon in those days than in ours; he lost his 
way; and with ionate rness flew to 
his books, todrive the mists and shadows from 
his mind. Such had been the case even now: 
and there he sat, unconscious that a complete 
and total change was coming over his destiny. 

“Oh, the dark workshop of Fate! what 
strange things go on therein, affecting human 
misery and joy, repairing or breaking shackles 
for the mind, the means of ing us for- 
ward in a glorious cause, the relentless weights 
which hurry us down to destruction ! ile 
you sit there and read—while I sit here and 
write, who can say what, strange alterations, 
what combinations in the most discrepant 
things may be going on around—without our 
will, without our knowledge—to alter the 
whole course of our future existence? Doubt- 
less, could man make his own fate, he would 
mar it; and the impossibility of doing so is 

. The freedom of his own actions is suf- 
cient, nay, somewhat too much; and it is 
well for the world, aye, and for himself—that 
there is an overruling Providence which so 
shapes .circumstances around him, that he 
cannot go beyond his limit, flutter as he will. 

There is something in that old man’s face 
more than is common with him—a dee 
gravity even than ordinary, yet mingled with 
a tenderness that israre. There issomething 
like hesitation, too—ay, hesitation even in him 
who during a stormy life has seldom known 
what it is to doubt or to deliberate: a man of 
strict and ready om gene whose fixed, 
clear, definite mind was always prompt and 
competent to act. 

“ Come, Philip, my son,” he said, laying his 
hand, as I have stated, on the lad’s shoulder, 
“ enough of study for to-day. You read too 
hard. You run before my pts. The 


body must have thought as well as the mind ; 
and if you let the whole summer day 

without exercise, you will soon find that under 
the weight of corporeal sickness the intellect | 





will flag and the spiritdroop. I am going for 
owe’ Come with me; and we Gan 
verse of high things by the way.” 

- “Study is my task and my duty, sir,” repli- 
ed the boy; “my father tells me so, you have 
told me so often, and as for health I fear not: 


ee eee : 
is. 


—o such books as t t is only when 
I hav rea out long, riding or walking, that 
I feel tired.” 

“A proof that you should ride and walk the 
more,” replied the old man. ‘Come, put on 
your hat and cloak. You shall read no more 
to-day. There are other thoughts before you; 
you know, Philip,” he continued, “that by 
reading we get but materials, which we must 
use to build up an edifice in our own minds. 
If all our thoughts are derived from ofhers 
gone before us, we are but robbers of the dead, 
and live upon labors not our own.” 

“ Elder sons,” replied the boy, with a laugh, 
oe who take an inheritance for which they toil- 

not.” 

“Something worse than that,” replied the 
cle an, “for we gather what we do not 
employ rightly—what we have every right to 

but upon the sole condition of usin 
well. Each man possessed of intellect is boun 
to make his own mind, not to have it made for 
him ; to adapt it to the times and circumstan- 
ces in which he lives, squaring it by just rules, 
and employing the best materials he can find.” 

“ Well, sir, I am ready,” replied the youth, 
after a moment of deep thought ; and he and 
his old preceptor issued forth together down 
the long staircase, with the slant sunshine 
pouring through the windows upon the une- 

ual steps, ms illuminating the motes in the 
thick atmosphere we breathe, like fancy bright- 
ening the idle floating things which surround 
us in this world of vanity. 

They walked across the park toward the 
stile. The youth was silent, for the old man’s 
last words seemed to have awakened a train 
of thought altogether new. 

His companion was silent also; for there 
was something working within him which 
embarrassed and distressed him. He had 
something to tell that young man, and he 
knew not how to tell it. For the first time 
in his life he perceived, from the difficulty he 
experienced in deciding upen his course, how 
little he really knew of his pupil's character. 
He had dealt much with his mind, and that 
he comprehended well—its depth, its clear- 
ness, its powers; but his heart and disposition 
he bad not scanned so accurately. He had a 
surmise, indeed, that. there were — 
a. and intense within; but he thought 
that the mind ruled them with habitual sway 
that nothing could shake. Yet he paused and 
pondered ; and once he stopped, as if about to 

k, but went on again and said nothing. 

At length, as they approached the park 
wall, he laid his finger on his temple, mutter- 
ing to himself, “ Yes, the quicker the better. 
’Tis well to mingle two passions. Surprise 
willshare with grief—if much grief there be.” 
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-Then turning to the young man, he said, “‘ Phil- 


ip, I think you a brother ur?” 

He spoke loudly, and in plain distinct tones ; 
but the lad did not. seem to remark the past 
tense he used. “Certainly, sir,” he said, “I 
love him dearly. What of that ?” 

“Then you will be very happy to hear,” 
replied the old man, “ that he has been singu- 
larly fortunate—I mean that he has been re- 
moved from earth and all its allurements— 
the vanities, the sins, the follies of the world 
in which he seemed destined to move, before 
he could be corrupted by its evils, or his spirit 
receive a taint from its vices.” 

The young man turned and gazed.on him 
with inquiring eyes, as if still he did not com- 


-prehend what he meant. 


“He was drowned,” said the clergyman, 
“on Saturday last, while sailing with a part 
of pleasure on the Thames ;” and Phili fell 
at his feef as senseless as if he had shot him. 

CHAPTER II. 

I must not dwell long upon the youthful 
scenes of the lad I have just introduced to the 
reader ; but as it is absolutely needful that 
his peculiar character should be clearly un- 
derstood, | must suffer it to display itself a lit- 
tle farther before | step from his boyhood to 
his maturity. 

We left Philip Hastings senseless upon the 

und, at the thet of his old preceptor, struck 
own by the sudden intelligence The had re- 
ceived, without warning or preparation. 

The old man was immeasurably shocked at 
what he had done, and he reproached himself 
bitterly ; but he had been a man of action all 
his life, who never suffered thought, whether 
pleasant or painful, to impede him. He could 
think while he acted, and as he was a strong 
man too, he had no great difficulty in takin 
the slight, pale youth up in his arms, an 
carrying him over the park stile, which was 
close at hand, as the reader may remember. 
He had made up his mind at once to bear his 
young charge to a small cottage belonging to 
a laborer on the other side of the road which 
ran under the park wall; but on reaching it, 
he found that the whole family were out 
walking in the fields, and both doors and win- 
a <2 were closed. hie, 

is was a + disappointment to hi 

althou + tan so a in ee Fa house, 
in modern taste, not two hundred yards off. 
But there were circumstances which made 
him unwilling to bear the son of Sir John 
Hastings to the dwelling of his next neigh- 
bor. Next neighbors are not always friends ; 
and even the clergyman of the parish may 
have his likings and dislikings. 

Colonel Marshal and Sir John Hastings 
were political opponents. The latter was of 
the Calvinistic branch of the Church of Eng- 
land—not absolutely a non-juror, but suspect- 
ed even of having a tendency that way. He 
was sturdy and stiff in his political opinions, 
too, and had but small consideration for the 
conscientious views and sincere opinions of 





others. To say the truth, he was but little 
inclined to believe that any one who differed 
from him had conscientious views or sincere 

inions at all; and certainly the demeanor, 
if not the conduct, of the worthy Colonel did 
not betoken any fixed notion or strong princi- 

es. He was a man of the Court—gay, live- 

y, even witty, making a jest of most things, 

however grave and worthy of reverence. 
He played high, er Sy was shrewd, 
complaisant, and particular in his deference 
to kings and prime ministers. Moreover, he 
was of the very pa wey of the High Church 

rty—so high, indeed, that those who be- 

onged to the Low Church fanty, fancied he 

must soon topple over into Catholicism. 

In truth, Tbehowa, had the heart of the 
Colonel been very strictly examined, it would 
have been found very empty of anything like 
real religion. But then the king was a Ro- 
man Catholic, and it was pleasant to be as 
near him as possible. 

-It may be asked, why then did not the 
Colonel go the same length as his yy a 
The answer is very simple. Colonel Mars 
was a shrewd observer of the signs of the 
times. At the card table, after the three first 
cards were played, he could tell where every 
other card in the pack was placed. Now in 
politics he was nearly as discerning ; and he 
perceived that, although King James had a 
great number of honors in his hand, he did 
not hold the trumps, and would eventually 
lose the game. Had it been otherwise, there 
is no saying what sort of religion he might 
have adopted. There is no reason to think 
that Transubstantiation would have stood in 
the way at all; and as for the Council of 
Trent, he would have swallowed it like a roll 
for his breakfast. 

For this man, then, Sir John Hastings had 
both a thorough hatred and a profound con- 
tempt, and he extended the same sensations 
to every member of the family. In the esti- 
mation of the worthy old clergyman the Colo- 
nel did not stand much higher; but he was 
more liberal toward the Colonel's family. 
Lady Annabella Marshal, his wife, was, when 
in the country, a very regular attendant at 
his church. She had been exceedingly beau- 
tiful, was still handsome, and she had, more- 
over, a sweet, saint-like, placid expression, 
not untouched by melancholy, which was 
very winning, even in an old man’s eyes. 
She was known, too, to have made a very good 
wife to a not very good husband ; and, to say 
the truth, Dr. Paulding’ both pitied and es- 
teemed her. He went but little to the house, 
indeed, for Colonel Marshal was odious to 
him; and the Colonel returned the compli- 
ment by never going to the church. 

Such were the reasons a te the 
thought of carrying young Philip Hastings u 
to The Contt--n Colonel seen tg ous 
was called—anything but agreeable to the 
- cler, an. But then, what could he 

t He looked in the boy’s face. It was 
like that of a corpse. Not a sign of return- 
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that is to imply, that it was modern in that 
day. Heaven only knows what has become 
of it now; but Louis Quatorze, though he had 
no hand in the building of it, many of 
its sins to answer for—and the rest be’ 

to Mansard. It was the strangest 

contrast to the old-fashioned country seat of 


own name to the building, to distinguish it 
from all other courts; and then it would 
have been Court Marshal. Many were the 
windows of the house; many the ornaments ; 
pilasters ing up between the casements, 
with sunken panels, covered over with quaint 
wreaths of flowers, as if each had an embroid- 
ered waistcoat on; and a large flight of steps 
running down from the great doorway, deco- 
rated with Cupids and cornucopias running 
over with this most indigestible kind of stone- 
fruit. 

The path from the gates up to the house 
was well graveled, = in in and out 
amongst sun parterres, and basins of wa- 
ter, with the Tritons, &c., of the age, all 

ting away as hard as a large reservoir on 
the top of the on slope could make 
them. But for serviceable purposes these 
basins were vain, as the water was never suf- 
fered to rise nearly to the brim; and good 
Dr. Paulding gazed on them without hope, as 
he on toward the broad ‘light of steps. 

ere, however, he found something of a 
more comfortable aspect. The path he had 
been obliged to take had one convenience to 
the dwellers in the mansion. Every window 
in that side of the house commanded a view 
of it, and the Doctor and his burden were 
seen by one pair of eyes at least. 

Running down the ste “ag any of os 

ightful appendages of the upon her 
et but _ own bright beautiful hair curl- 
ing wild like the ils of a vine, came a 
lovely girl —_ or = n, just es the 

1 and blushing in the spring of wom- 
pe ay There was nto and some 
alarm in her face: for the air and haste of 
the worthy clergyman, as well as the form he 
carried in his arms, spoke as plainly as words 
could have done that some accident had hap- 
pened ; and she called to him, at some dis- 
tance, to ask what was the matter. 

Matter, child! matter!” cried the clergy- 


3 | ste 





man, “I believe I have half killed this poor 
ee lied him !” exclaimed the girl, with a 
look of doubt as well as surprise. 

“Ay, Mistress Rachael,” replied the old 
Hm Maer ree 8 indly and rashly tell- 
ing him of his er’s death, without prep- 
aration.” 

“ You intended it for kind, I am sure,” mur- 
mured —_ girl in : sweet low ee rm. 
down the steps, and gazing on his ce, 
while the clergyman carried the 1a ep the 


P There, Miss Marshal, do not stay star- 
ing,” said Dr. Paulding ; “ but pray call some 
of the lackeys, and bid them bring water or 
hartshorn, or something. Your lady-mother 
must have some essences to bring folks out of 
swoons. There is nothing but swooning at 
Court, I am told—except gaming, and drink- 


, and —e 
e girl was already on her way, but she 
looked back, seying, “My father and mother 


are both out; but I will soon find help.” 

When the lad opened his eyes, there was 
something very near, which seemed to him 
exceedingly beautiful—rich, warm coloring, 
like that of a sunny landscape; a pair of 
liquid, tender eyes, deeply fringed and full of 
sympathy ; and the while some sunny curls 
of bright brown hair played about his check, 
moved by the hay-feld Breath of the sweet 
lips that bent close over him. 

“Where am I he said. “What is the 
matter? What has happened? Ah! now I 
recollect. My brother—my poor ‘brother! 
Was it a dream ?” 

“ Hush, hush !” said a musical voice. “Talk 
tohim, sir. Talk tohim, and make him still.” 

“It is but too true, my dear Philip,” said 
the old clergyman ; “ your brother is lost to 
us. But recollect yourself, my son. It is 
weak to give way in this manner. I announ- 
ced your misfortune somewhat suddenly, it 
is true, trusting that your phil y was 
stronger than it is—your Christian fortitude. 
Remember, all these dispensations are from 
the hand of the most merciful God. “He who 
gives the sunshine, shall he not bring the 
clouds? Doubt not that all is merciful ; and 
suffer not the manifestations of His will to find 
you unprepared or unsubmissive.” 

“T have been very weak,” said the young 
man, “ but it was so sudden! Heaven! how 
full of health and strength he looked when he 
went away! He was the picture of life—al- 
most of immortality. I was but as arreed be- 
side him—a weak, feeble reed, beside a sap- 
ling oak.” 

“¢ One shall be taken, and the other left,’ ” 
said the sweet voice of the young girl; and 
the eyes both of the youth and the old clergy- 
man turned suddenly upon her. 

Philip Hastings raised himself upon his 
arm, and seemed to meditate for a moment or 
two. His thoughts were confused and indis- 
tinct. He knew not well where hewas. The 


impression of what had happened was vague 
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ht m firm- 
er t tan 
if the mind remains thus feeble? But I am 
better now. I will never yield thus again ;” 
ae himself off the sofa on which 
they had laid him, he stood for a moment on 


his feet, gazin 


ter to him. : 
We all know—at least, all who have dealt 


ed in 
are the 


ed against the 
shock which his mere anima? nature had re- 
ceived, shattered as it had been by long and 
intense study, and neglect of all that contrib- 
utes to power. But everything 

w hazy to his eyes again. He felt his 

bs weak and powerless; even his mind 


feeble, and his thoughts confused. Before he | illness, 


knew what was coming, he sunk fainting on 
the sofa again, and when he woke from the 
dull sort of trance into which he had fallen, 
there were other faces around him; he was 
stretched quietly in bed in a room, & 
physician and a beautiful lady of mature years 
were standing by his bedside, and he felt the 
oppressive lassitude of fever in every nerve 
and in every limb. 

But we must turn to good Doctor Paulding. 
He went back to his rectory discontented wi 
himself, leaving the lad in the care of Lady 
Annabella Marshal and her family. The or- 

inary—as the man who carried the letters 
was frequently called im those days—was to 
depart in an hour, and he knew that Sir John 
Hastings expected his only remaining son in 
London to attend the body of his brother 
down to the family burying place. It was 
impossible that the lad could go, and the old 
clergyman had to sit down and write an ac- 
count of what had occurred. 


There was nothing upon earth, or d 


the earth, which would have induced him to 


tella lie. True, his mind might be subject 
to such self-deceptions as the mind of all 
other men. He might be induced to find ex- 
cuses to his own conscience for anything he 
did that was wrong—for any mistake or error 
in judgment ; for, willfully, he never did 
what was wrong ; and it was only by the re- 
a ons he knew “4 But yet he was eager- 

, pai u i inst himself. 
He Rosen + a tar of baonlnn aleieche 
had dealt with it often, and observed it 





shrewdly, and applied the lesson with bitter 
severity to his own heart, detecting its shrink- 
ing from candor, its hankering after self-de- 
fense, its misty prejudices. its turnings and 
windings to conviction ; and he dealt 
cow ae. sateen prone gen 


a child. 

ly and deliberately he sat down to 
write to Sir John Hastings a full account of 
what had occurred, taking more blame to 
himself than was really his due. I have 
called it a full account, though it occupied 
but one of paper, for the good doctor 
was anything but of words ; and there 
Rg SO 

. He i , antici 

ing reproach ; but the thing which he ferred 


uered, | the most to communicate was the fact that 


the lad was left ill at the house of Colonel 
Marshal, and at the house of a man so very 
much disliked by Sir John Hastings. 

There are some men—men of strong mind 
and abilities—who go through life 
learning some of its lessons, and y n 
lecting others— upied by one bran 
of the great study, and seeing nothing in the 
course of scholarship but that. Dr. Paulding 
had no conception of the change which the 
loss of their eldest son had ht in the 
heart of Sir John and Lady Hastings. The 
second—the neglected one—had now become 
not only the eldest, but the only one. His 
i i ly as it affected them, was a 
blessing to them. It withdrew their thoughts 
from their late bereavement. It occupi 
their mind with a new anxiety. It withdrew 
it from grief and from disappointment. They 
thought little or yom of whose house he 
was at, or whose care he was under; but 
leaving the body of their dead child to be 
brought down by slow and solemn procession 
to the country, they hurried on before, to 
watch over the one that was left. 

Sir John Hastings utterly forgot his ancient 
feelings toward Colonel al. He was 
at the house every day, and almost all day long, 
and Lady Hastings was there day and night. 

Wonderful how—when barriers are broken 
down—we see the objects brought into prox- 
imity under a totally different point of view 
from that in which we beheld them at a dis- 
tance. There might be some stiffness in the 
first meeting of Colonel Marshal and Sir John 
Hastings, but it wore off with exceeding ra- 
pidity. The Colonel's kindness and atteu‘ion to 
the sick youth were marked. Lady Anna- 
bella devoted herself to him as to one of her 
own children. Rachael Marshal made her- 
self a mere nurse. Hard hearts could only 
withstand such things. Philip was now an 
only child, and the parents were filled with 
gratitude and affection. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tue stone which covered the vault of the 
Hastings family had been raised, and light and 
air let into the cold, damp interior. A ra 
of sunshine, streaming through the chure 
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“window, found its way across the mouldy vel- 
vet of the old coffins as they stood ranged 
along in solemn order, containing the dust of 
many ancestors of the present possessors of 
the manor. There, too, a from the rest 
swere the coffins of those who had died child- 
less ; the small narrow resting-place of child- 
chood, where the guileless infant, the father’s 


and mother’s joy and hope, slept its last sleep, | peopl 
" + y pe 


leaving eyes and sorrowing hearts be- 
hind, with naught to comfort but the blessed 
thought that by calling such from earth, God 
‘ es heaven with angels; the coffins, too, 
of those cut off in the early spring of manhood, 
whom the fell mower had struck down in the 
flower before the fruit was ripe. Oh, how his 
scythe levels the blossoming fields of hope! 


ere, too, lay the stern old soldier, whose | 


life had been given up to his country’s service, 
and who would not spare one thought or mo- 
ment to soften domestic joys; and many an- 
other who had lived, per aps and loved, and 
passed away without receiving love’s reward. 

Amongst these, close at the end of the line, 
stood two tressels, ready for a fresh occupant 
of the tomb, and the church bell tolled heavily 
above, while the old sexton looked forth from 
the door of the church toward the gates of 
the park, and the heavy clouded sky seemed 
to menace rain. 

“Happy the bride the sun shines upon; 
happy the corpse the heaven rains upon !” 
said the old man to himself. But the rain 
did not come down ; and presentiy, from the 
spot where he stood, which overlooked the 
park-wall, he saw come on in slowand solemn 
procession along the great road to the gates, 
the funeral train of him who had been lately 
heir to all the fine property around. The 
body had been brought from London after the 
career of youth had been cut short in a mo- 
ment of giddy pleasure, and father and 
mother, as was then customary, with a long 
line of friends, relations, and dependents, now 
conveyed the remains of him once so dearly 
loved, to the could grave. 

Only one of all the numerous connections 
of the family was wanting on this occasion, 
and that was the brother of the dead; but he 
lay slowly revovering from the shock he had 
received, and every one had been toldsthat 
it was impossible for him to attend. All the 
rest of the family had hastened to the hall in 
answer to the summons they had received, for 
though Sir John Hastings was not much loved, 
he was much respected and somewhat feared 
—at least, the deference which was paid to 
him, no one well knew why, savored some- 
what of dread. 

It is a strange propensity in many old per- 
sons to hang about the grave to which they 
are rapidly tending, when it is opened for an- 
other, and to comment—sometimes even with 
a bitter pleasantry—upon an event which 
must soon overtake themselves. As soon as 
it was known that the funeral procession had 
set out from the hall door, a number of aged 
people, principally women, but comprising 





one or two shriveled men, tottered forth from 
the cottages, which lay scattered about the 
church, and made their way into the church- 
yard, there to hold conference upon the dead 
and upon the living. 

“ Ay, ay!” said one old woman, “he has 

been taken at an early time; but he was a 
fine lad, and better than most of those hard 
ie.” 
“ Ay, Peggy would praise the devil himself 
if he were Sosa,” said an old man, leaning on 
a stick, “though she has never a good word 
for the living. The boy is taken away from 
mischief, that is the truth of it. If he had 
lived to come down here again, he would have 
broken the heart of my niece’s daughter Jane, 
or made a public shame of her. “What busi- 
ness _ a —— son like that to a 
ways hanging about a poor cotta irl, fol- 
loving her into the care aili, sat ities her 
out in the evenings?” 

“Faith! she might have been proud enough 
of his notice,” said an old crone; “and I dare 
say she was, too, in spite of all your conceit, 
Matthew. She is not so dainty as you pre- 
tend to be; and we may see something come 
of it yet.” 

“ At all events,” said another, “ he was bet- 
ter than this white-faced, spiritless boy that 
is left, who is likely enough to be taken earlier 
than his brother, for he looks as if breath 
would blow him away.” 

“ He will live todosomething yet, that will 
make people talk of him ;” said a woman older 
than any of the rest, but taller and straighter ; 
“ there is a spirit in him, be it angel or devil, 
that is not for death so soon.” 

“ Ay! they're making a pomp of it, I war- 
rant,” said another old woman, dxing her eyes 
on the high road under the park wall, upon 
which the procession now entered. ‘“ Marry, 
there are escutcheons enough, and coats of 
arms! One would think he was a lord’s son, 
with all this to do! But there is a curse upon 
the race anyhow; this man was the last of 
eleven brothers, and I have heard say, his 
father died a bad death. Now his eldest son 
must die by drowning—saved the hangman 
something, perchance—we shall see what 
comes of the one that is left. "Tis a curse 
upon them ever since Worcester fight, when 
the old man, who is dead and gone, advised to 
send the poor fellows who were taken, to work 
as slaves in the colonies.” 

As she spoke, the funeral procession ad- 
vanced up the road, and approached that cu- 
rious sort ‘of gate with a penthouse over it, 
erected probably to shelter the clergyman of 
the church while receiving the corpse at the 
gate of the baslal ground, which was then 
universally to be found at the entrance to all 
cemeteries. She broke off abruptly, as if 
there was something still on her mind which 
she had not spoken, and ranging themselves 
on each side of the church-yard path, the old 
men and women formed a lane down which 
good Dr. Paulding ily moved with book 
in hand. The people assembled, whose num- 
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bers had been increased b: gee 
thirty or fo oung and mi sail 
sube weed as tie clergymen marched on, but 
when the body had up between them, 
and the bereaved father followed as chief- 
mourner, with a fixed, stern, but tearless eye, 
betokening more intense affliction perhaps, in 
aman of his character, than if his cheeks 
had been covered with drops of womanl 
sorrow, several voices were heard saying aloud. 
“God bless and comfort you, Sir John.” 

Strange, marvelously strange it was, that 
these words should come from tongues, and 
from those alone, which had been so busily 
engaged in carping censure and unfeeling 
sneers but the moment before. It was the 
old men and women alone who had just been 
commenting bitterly upon the fate, history, 
and character of the family, who now uttered 
the unfelt expressions of sympathy in a beg- 
gar-like, whining tone. It was those who 
really felt compassion who said nothing. 

The coffin had been carried into the - Om 
and the solemn rites, the beautiful service of 
the Church of England, had proceeded some 
way, when another person was added to the 
congregation who had not at first been there. 
All eyes but those of the father of the dead 
and the lady who sat weeping by his side, 
turned upon the new-comer, as with a face as 
pale as death, and a faltering step, he took his 

lace on one of the benches somewhat remote 

om the rest. There was an expression of feeble 
lassitude in the young man’s countenance, but 
of strong resolution, which overcame the weak- 
ness of the frame. He looked as if each mo- 
ment he would have fainted, but yet he sat out 
the whole service of the Church, mingled with 
the crowd when the body was lowered into 
the vault, and saw the handful of earth 
hurled out upon the velvet coffin, as if in 
mockery of the empty pride of all the pom 
and circumstance which attended the buria 
of the rich and high. 

No tear came into his eyes—no sob escaped 
from his bosom; a slight quivering of the 
lip alone betrayed that there was strong agi- 
tation within. When all was over, and the 
father still gazing down into the vault, the 
young lad crept quietly back into a pew, cov- 
ered his face with his hand, and wept. 

The last rite was over. 
to dust were committed. Sir John Hastings 
drew his wife’s arm through his own, and 
walked with a heavy, steadfast, and unwaver- 
ing step down the aisle. Everybody drew 
back respectfully as he passed ; for generally, 
even in the hardest hearts, true sorrow finds 
reverence. He had descended the steps from 
the church into the burying ground, and had 
passed half way along the path toward his 
carriage, when suddenly the tall upright old 
woman whom I have mentioned thrust herself 
into his way, and addressed him with a cold 
look and somewhat menacing tone— 

“Now, Sir John Hastings,” she said, “ will 
you do me justice about that bit of land? By 
your son’s grave I ask it. The hand of heaven 


Ashes toashes, dust] 





has smitten you. It may, perhaps, have 
touched your heart. You know the land is 
mine. It was taken from my husband by the 
usurper because he fought for the king to 
whom he had pledged his faith. It was given 
to your father because he broke his faith to 
his king and brought evil days upon his 
country. Will you give me back the land, I 
say? Ovt man! I[tisbuta en of herbs, 
but it is mine, and in God's sight I claim it.” 

“ Away out of my path,” replied Sir John 

ings angrily. “Is this a time to talk of 
such things ¢ Get you gone, I say, and choose 
some better hour. Do you suppose I can 
listen to you now *” 

“You have never listened, and you never 
will,” replied the old woman, and suffering 
him to pass without further — she re- 
mained upon the path behind him muttering 
to herself what seemed curses bitter and deep, 
but the words of which were audible only to 
herself. 

The little crowd gathered round her, and 
listened eagerly to catch the sense of what 
she said, but the moment after the old sexton 
laid his hand upon her shoulder and pushed 
her from the path, saying, “Get along with 
wu t along with you, Popish Beldam. 

hat business have you here scandalizing the 
congregation, and brawling at the ‘church 
door You should be put in the stocks!” 

“I pity you, old worm,” replied the old 
woman, “you will be soon among those you 
feed upon,” and with a hanging head and de- 
jected air she quitted the church-yard. 

In the meanwhile Dr. Paulding had re- 
mained gazing down into the vault, while the 
stout young men who had come to assist the 
sexton withdrew the broad hempen bands by 
which the coffin had been lowered, from be- 
neath it, arranged it properly upon the tres- 
sels in its orderly place among the dead, and 
then mounted by a ladder into the body of 
the church, again preparing to replace the 
stone over the mouth of the vault. He then 
turned to the church door and looked out, and 
then quietly approached a pew in the sideaisle. 

“ Philip, this is very wrong,” he said ; “your 
— never wished or intended you should be 

ere ” 


«He did not forbid me,” replied the young 
man. “Why should I only be absent from 
my brother's funeral ?” 


“Because you are sick. Because, by com- 
ing, you may have risked your life,” replied 
the old clergyman. 

“ What is life to a duty?” replied the lad. 
“Have you not taught me, sir, that there is 
no earthly thing—no interest of this life, no 
pleasure, no happiness, no hope, that ought 
not to be sacrificed at once to that which the 
heart says is right?” 

“ True—true,” replied the old clergyman, 
almost impatiently ; “‘ but in following precept 
so severely, boy, you should use some diseri- 
mination. You have a duty toa livin father, 
which is of more weight than a mere imagin- 
ary one toa dead brother. You could do no 
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eu your father, an 
this d.” 


oa ; : 
e lad made no reply, but ily walked 

ard the court with Dr. ing, 
gh his steps were slow and feeble. He 


8 arm, too, and leaned 

upon it; for, to say the truth, he felt 
'y the consequences of the foolish act he 
had committed ; and the first excitement past, 
lassitude and fever took i 


him to the gates. 

The beautiful girl who had been the first to 
receive him at that house, met the eyes both 
prions xa man and the old one, the mo- 
ment they entered the gardens. She looked 
wild and anxious, and was wandering about 
with her head uncovered ; but as soon as she 
beheld the _— she ran toward him, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, Philip, Philip, this is very 
wrong and cruel of you. I have-been looking 
for you everywhere. You should not have 
done thie. ow could you let him, Dr. Paul- 

; ? 


“T did not let him, my dear child,” replied 
the old man, “‘he came of his own will, and 
would not be let. But take him in with you ; 
send him to bed as eg, ae may be; give 
him a large glass of the fever-water he was 
taking, and say as little as possible of this 
rash act to any one.” 

The girl made the sick boy lean upon her 
sane walk led him away into the house, 
and tended him like a sister. She kept the 
secret of his rashness, too, from every one; 
and there were feelings sprang up in his 
som toward her during the next few hours 
which were never to be obliterated. She was 
so beautiful, so tender, so gentle, so full of all 
womanly graces, that he fancied, with his 
strong imagination, that no one perfection of 
body or mind could be wanting ; and he con- 
tinued to think so for many a long year after. 
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. CHAPTER IV. 
Enoven of boyhood and its faults and fol- 
lies. I sought but to show the reader, as in a 


bo- | liant, 
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good to the latter; as the Psalmist wisely the back of a that has past. 
said, “ You must go to him, but he can never how I sometimes at the fools—the 
come back to you.” To your father, on the| critics—God save the ! who see no more 
contrary, have duties to perform ; | i i i 

mere 


Let back, and view it as a whole; 
and if can find aught in it to make them 
say “We! a eee ee frame. 
That ia enough them ; their wits are 
fitted to deal with “leather and “pd 
I have given you, reader—kind 
pon ne Suddes rightly af a 
ena to ju i eman. Now, 
ag ggg be 


bring him forth tem: 

but too ly tempered for the world he 

has to live in—not pliable—not elastic; no 
ing, but like a graver’s tool, which 

must cut into everything opposed to it, or 

break under the ie 

Let us start upon our new course some fif- 
teen years after oe aoe at which our tale 

and view Philip Hastings as that which 
oor Paulin had passed from this working 

. Pau wor! 

day world to eater and a better—where we 
hope the virtues of the heart may be weigh- 
ed against vices of the head—a mode of deal- 
ing rare here below. Sir John Hastings and 
his wife had gone whither their eldest son had 
gone before them; and Philip Hastings was 
no longer the boy. Manhood had set its seal 
pone is brow only too early; but what a 
change had come with manhood !—a change 
not in the substance, but in its mode. 

Oh, Time! oe pores is not only to de- 
stroy! Thou worker-out of human inies 
—thou new-fashioner of all things earthly— 
thou blender of races—thou changer of insti- 
tutions—thou discoverer—thou concealer— 
thou builder up—thou dark destroyer; thy 
waters as they 2. have vacrag $0 trify- 
ing, sometimes a solvent power, e 
sf, melting the ioe: ooandaion the 


, undermi the rock! What had been 


thine effect upon Philip Hastings * 


All the thoughts grown manly as well 
as the body. e slight youth had been de- 
veloped into the y and powerful man; 
somewhat inactive—at least so it seemed to 
common eyes—more ane than bril- 

y in resolution, h calm in ex- 
pression, giving way no more to bursts of boy- 
ish fecling, somewhat stern, men said some- 
what hard, but yet extremely just, and reso- 
lute for justice. The dpe of life—I should 
have said the spon’ | young life—the bril- 
liancy of fancy and hope, seemed somewhat 
dimmed in him—mark, I say seemed, for 
that which seems too often is not; and he 
might perhaps, have learnt to rule and con- 

feelings which he could not altogether 
conquer or resist. 
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look upon mankind—for it was a very corrupt 


less of the 
deed he had nothing of the cynic in him at all. 
He loved mankind in his own peculiar way. 
He wasa phi istof a certain sort ; and 
would willi - 
tion of his fe 
to serve, and elevate, and improve the rest. 
His was a remarkable character—not alto- 
er fitted for the times in which he lived ; 
t one which in its wild and strength, 
much respect and admiration 
even then. Weak thi clung to it, as ivy 
to an oak ora strong : and its power over 
fo cote givens’ ay 5 Se oS ee 
lerness—a protecting pity, which ming 
strangely with his pan Bag il ruder qualities. 
He seemed to be sorry for everything that 
was weak, and to seek to console and comfort 
it, under the curse of feebleness. It seldom of- 
fended him—he rather loved it, it rarely came 
in his way; and his feeling toward it might 
8 h contempt but never rose to anger.* 
e was capable too of intense and strong 
affections, though he could not extend them 
to many objects. All that was vigorous and 
erful in him concentrated itself in sepa- 
rate points here and there; and general 
things were viewed with much indifference. 
See him as he walks up and down there be- 
fore the old house, which I have elsewhere 
described. He has tall and powerful 
in frame ; and yet his gait is somewhat sloven- 
ly and negligent, although his step is firm and 
strong. He is not much more irty-one 
years of age; but he looks forty at the least ; 
and his hair is even thickly sprinkled with gray. 
His face is pale, with some strong marked 
lines and indentations in it ; yet, on the whole, 
it is handsome, and the slight habitual frown, 
tful rather than stern, together with 
the massive jaw, and the ~ drawing down 
of the corners of the mouth, give it an ex- 


she is of the same age—or perhaps a little 
wie. It is Rachsel Marshal, now become 


as soon 
as his son’s attachment to the daughter of the 
house became apparent. Like most fathers, 
he saw too late ; nae Senvcontes A revent 
that which had become inevi . He sent 
his son to travel in ign lands; he even 
laid outa scheme for him to another, 


e was, 


more harmonious, as he fancied, 


traits, mi 
ble por- | with those of his son, than could be found in 


keen and quick i haps a little 
too much keenness. More, he did not stay to 
inquire; but, as is usual in matters of the 
heart, Philip Hastings loved best the con- 
of the scheme 
of Sir John 


Philip returned, found his father dead, and 
married Rachael Marshal. 

They wd ge ppt Ses but onl 
one remained ; that gay, light, r girl, 
like a gleam jetties aheae the path. from 
cney. “7 P sapeny through wind-borne 
clo e ran with a step of light and 
careless air, yet every now and then she 
paused suddenly, earnestly at a flower, 

ucked it, pored into its very heart with her 

eyes, and, after seeming to labor under 
thought for a moment, sprang forward again 
as light as ever. 

e eyes of the father followed her with a 
look of ve, thoughtful, intense affection. 
The mother’s eget: to him, and then 
glanced on to the child. 

She was between nine and ten years old— 
not very handsome, for it is not a handsome 
age. Yet there were indications of future 
beauty—fine and sparkling eyes, rich, waving, 
silky hair, long eyelashes, a fine complexion, 

i d figure, though deformed 
by the stiff fashions of the day. 

There was a sparkle too in her look—that 
bright outpouring of the heart upon the face 
which is one of the most pow: charms ot 
outh and innocence. Ah! how soon pa 
ry ! How soon checked by the thousand loads 


pression of resolute firmness, that is only con- 

tradicted by the uent variation of the eye, | which this heavy laboring world casts 
which is sometimes full of deep thought, some- | the buoyancy of youthful spirits—the chilling 
times of tenderness ; and sometimes is flash- conventionality—-the knowledge, and the fear 


ing with a wild and almost unearthly fire. 
i, be a an un oe be 


ut there is a lady hanging on 
which supports her somewhat feeble steps. 
She seems recovering from illness ; the rose 
in her cheek is faint and delicate ; and an air 
of languor is in her whole face and form. Yet 





wrong—the first taste of sorrow—the anxi- 
eties, cares, fears—even the hopes of mature 
life, are all a to bear down the pinions 
of young, lark-like joy. After twenty, os 


the heart ever rise up from her town 
sing at Heaven’s gate as in childhood? Never 
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—ah, never! The dust of earth is upon the 
wing of the sky , and will never let 
her mount to her ancient pitch. , 

That child was a strange combination of 
her father and her mother. She was destined 
to be their only one ; and it seemed as if na- 
ture had taken a in blending the char- 
acters of both in one. Not that they were in- 
timately mingled, but that they seemed like 
the twins of Lacuio, to rise and set by turns. 
* In her morning walk ; in her hours of sport- 
ive play; when no subject of deep thought, 
no matter that — wen or aig 4 
agina tion was présen to her, she was light 
and 1 fey as a butterfly ; the child—the happy 
child was in every look, and word, and move- 
ment. But call her fora moment from this 
bright land of pleasantness—present some- 
thing to her mind or to her fancy which rouses 
sympathies, or sets the energetic thoughts at 
Soll and she was grave, meditative, studious, 
deep beyond her years. 

She was a subject of much contemplation, 
some anxiety, some wonder to her father. The 
brightness of her perceptions, her eagerness 
in the pursuit of knowledge, her vigorous res- 
olution even as a child, when convinced that 
she was right, showed him his own mind reflect- 
ed in hers. Even her tenderness, her strong 
affections, he could comprehend ; for the same 
were in his own heart, and though he believ- 
ed them to be weaknesses, he could well un- 
derstand their existence in a child and in a 
woman. 

But that which he did not understand— 
that which made him marvel—was her ljght- 
ness, her gayety, her wild vivacity—I might 
almost say, Lic trifling, when not moved by 
deep feeling or chained down by thought. 

This was beyond him. Yet strange! the 
same characteristics did not surprise nor shock 
him in her mother—never had surprised or 
shocked him ; indeed he had rather loved her 
for those qualities, so unlike his own. Perha: 
it was that he thought it strange, his child 
should, in any mood, be so unlike himself; or 
perhaps it was the contrast between the two 
sides of the same character that moved his 
wonder when he sawit in hischild. He might 
forget that her mother was her parent as well 
as himself ; and that she had an inheritance 
from each. 

In his thoughtful, considering, theoretical 
way, he determined studiously to seek a rem- 
edy for what he considered the defect in his 
child—to cultivate with all the zeal pid oN 
severance of paternal affection, supported by 
his own force of character, those qualities 
which were most like his own—those, in short, 
which were the least womanly. But nature 
would not be baffled. You may divert her to 
a certain degree; but you cannot turn her 
asjde from her course altogether. 

He found that he could not—by ary means 
which his heart would let him employ—con- 

uer what he called the frivolity of the child. 
Privolity ! Heaven save us! There were 
times when she showed no frivolity, but, on 





the contrary, a depth and intensity far, far 
beyond her years. Indeed, the ordinary cur- 
rent of her mind was calm and thoughtful. It 
was but when a breeze rippied it that it spark- 
led on the surface. Her father, too, saw that 
this was so; that bar ce ~ Bi but oc- 
casional. But still it surp and pained 
him—perhaps the more because it was occa- 
sional. It seemed to his eyes an anomaly in 
her nature. He would have had her alto- 
gether like himself. He could not conceive 
any one possessing so much of his own char- 
acter, having room in heart and brain for 
aught else. It was a subject of constant won- 
der to him ; of peotaton, of anxious thought. 

He often asked himself if this was the 
only anomaly in his child—if there were not 
other traits, yet undiscovered, as discrepant 
as this light a with her general char- 
acter: and he puzzled himself sorely. 

Still he pursued her education upon his 
own principles ; her many things 
which women rarely learned in those days ; 
imbued her mind with thoughts and feelings 
of his own; and often thought, when a sea- 
son of peculiar gravity fell upon her, that he 
made progress in rendering her character all 
that he could wish it. This impression never 
lasted long, however ; for sooner or later the 
bird-like spirit within her found the cage 
door open, and fluttered forth upon some As 
excursion, leaving all his dreams vani ~| 
and his wishes disappointed. 

Nevertheless he loved her with all the 
strong affection of which his nature was ca- 
pable ; and still he persevered in the course 
which he thought for her benefit. At times, 
indeed, he would make efforts to unravel the 
mystery of her double nature, not perceiving 
that the only cause of mystery was in him- 
self: that what seemed strange in his daugh- 
ter depended more upon his own want of 
power to comprehend her variety than upon 
sngsning extraordi in her. He would 
endeavor to go along with her in her sportive 
moods—to let his mind run free beside hers 
in its ey ramble: to find some motive for 
them which he could understand ; to reduce 
them to a system; to discoyer the rule by 
which the problem was to be solved. But 
he made nothing of it, and wearied conjec- 
ture in vain. 

Lady Hastings sometimes interposed a lit- 
tle; for in unimportant things she had great 
influence with her husband. He let her 
have her own way wherever he thought it 
not worth while to oppose her ; and that was 
very often. She perfectly comprehended the 
side of her daughter's character which was 
all darkness to the father; and strange to 
say, with greater penetration than his own, 
she comprehended the other side likewise. 
She recognized easily the traits in her child 
which she knew and admired in her husband, 
but wished them heartily away in her daugh- 
ter’s case, thinking such strength of mind, 
joined with whatever grace and sweetness, 
somewhat unfeminine. 
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Though she was full of prejudices, and 
where her quickness of tion failed her, 
altogether unteachable by reason, yet she 
was naturally too virtuous and to at- 
tempt even to thwart the objects of the 
father’s efforts in the education of his child. 
I have said that she interfered at times, but 
it was only to remonstrate against too close 
study, to obtain frequent and healthful re- 
laxation, and to add all those womanly ac- 
complishments on which she set great value. 
In this she was not opposed. Music, singing, 
dancing, and a knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, were added to other branches of edu- 
cation, and Lady Hastings was so far satisfied. 


Sis niaies CHAPTER V. : 
HE Italian singing-master was a iar 
man, and well worthy of a few winds ta: de- 
‘scription. He was tall and thin, but well 
built; and his face had probably once been 
very handsome, in that Italian style, which, 
by the exaggeration of age, grows so soon into 
ugliness. The nose was now large and conspic- 
uous, the eyes bright, black, and twinkling, 
the mouth good in shape, but with an animal 
ex ion about it, the ear very voluminous. 
e was somewhat more than fifty years of 
age, and his hair was speckled wit y3 
but age was not apparent in wrinkles and fur- 

rows, and in gait he was firm and upright. 
At first Sir an Hastings did not like 


him at all. He did not like to have him 
there. It was against the grain he admit- 
ted him into the house. He did it, partly 


because he thought it right to yield in some 
degree to the wishes of his wife ; partly from a 
grudging deference to the customs of pers 

But the Signor was a shrewd and world- 
taught man, accustomed to overcome preju- 
dices, and to make his way against iss: 
vantages; and he soon established himself 
well in the opinion’ of both father and 
mother. It was done by a peculiar process, 
which is well worth the consideration of all 
those who seek les moyens de parvenir. 

In his general and ordinary intercourse 
with his fellow-men, he had a happy middle 
tone,—a ve reticent manner, which never 
compromised him to anything. A shrew 
smile, without an elucidatory remark, served 
to harmonize him with the gay and viva- 
cious ; a serious tranquillity, unaccompanied 
by any public professions, was enough to 
make the sober and the decent rank him 
amongst themselves. Perhaps that class of 
men—whether pure at heart or not—have 
always overestimated decency of exterior. 

All this was in public however. In pri- 
vate, in a téte-d-téte, Signor Guardini was a 
very different man. Nay more, in each and 
every téte-d-ttte he was a different man 
from what he appeared in the other. 
Yet, with a marvelous art, he contrived to 
make both sides of his apparent character 
harmonize with his public and open appear- 
ance. Or rather perhaps I should say that 


his public demeanor was a middle tint which 


d|with the 





served to harmonize the opposite extremes 
of coloring displayed by his character. No- 
thing could exemplify this more strongly than 
the different Ame ey he produced on Sir 
Philip and ly nag = The lady wae 
soon won to his side. e was predi 
to favor him; and a few light gay sallies, a 
+ deal of conventional tale about the 
ne ionable life of Ppa Heme a — 
mtering tone 0 i complete: 
chatemad her. Sir Philip was mare diff 
cult to win. Nevertheless, in a few short 
sentences, hardly longer than those which 
Sterne’s mendicant whispered in the ear of 
the passengers, he succeeded in disarming 
many prejudices. With him, the Signor was 
a stoic; he had some tincture of letters, 
though a singer, and had read sufficient of 
the a of his own land, to have caught 
all the salient points of the glorious past. 

Perhaps he might even feel a certain inter-' 
est in the eutootdente of his decrepit land— 
not to influence his conduct, or to plant am- 
bitious or nourish pure and high hopes for its 
regeneration—but to waken a sort of touch- 
wood enthusiasm, which glowed brightly 
when fanned by the a powers of others. 
Yet before Sir Philip had had time to com- 
municate to him one spark of his own ardor, 
he had as I have said made great progress in 
his esteem. In five minutes’ conversation he 
had established for himself the character of 
one of a higher and nobler character whose 
lot had fallen in evil days. 

“In other years,” thought the English gen- 
tleman, “this might have been a great man 
-—the defender unto death of his country’s 
rights—the advocate of all that is ennobling, 
stern, and grand.” 

What was the secret of all this? Simply 
that he, a man almost without character, had 
keen and well-nigh intuitive perceptions of the 
characters of others; and that without diffi- 
culty his pliable nature and easy principles 
would ra ees cao ae to a 

He made great progress then in the re 
of Sir Philip, although their sonvetsolins 
seldom lasted above five minutes. He made 
greater pro still with the mother. But 

aughter he made none—worse 
than none. 


What was the cause, it may be asked. 
What did he do or say—-how did he demean 
himself so as to produce in her bosom a 
feeling of horror and disgust toward him 
that nothing could remove ? 

I cannot tell. He was a man of strong 
passions and no principles: that his after— 

rhaps his previous—life would evince. 

ere is a touchstone for pure gold in the 
heart of an innocent and highminded woman 
that detects all baser metals: they are discoy- 
ered in a moment: they cannot stand the test. 

Now, whether his heart-cankering corru 
tion, his want of faith, honesty, and truth, 
made themselves felt, and were pointed out 
by the index of that fine barometer, without 
any overt act at all—or whether he gave ac- 
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tual cause of offense, I do not know—none 


oR edienly dbl the the apparent- 
f er, > the a 
ly somewhat wayward — between fif- 


would not,—could not learn to sing any 
longer—that she was very sorry to grieve or 
to offend her mother; but she had learned 
long encngh, and would learn no more. 

ore angry than before, with the air of 
indignant pride in which weakness so often 
takes refuge, the mother quitted the room ; 
and the father then, in a calmer spirit, in- 
pe a A pe pT 

e e the ear manag y; 


I ean give no reason, my dear father; but 
the man is hateful to me. I will never see 


him again. 

Her father sought for farther explanation, 
but he could obtain none. Guardini had not 
said anything nor done anything, she admit- 
ted, to give her offense; but yet she firmly 
refused to be his pupil any longer. 

There are instincts in fine and delicate 
minds, which, by signs and indications in- 
tangible to coarser natures, discover in oth- 
ers thoughts and feelings, wishes and desi 
discordaut—repugnant to themselves. ey 
are instincts, I say, not amenable to reason, 
escaping analysis, incapable of explanation— 

e warning voice of God in the heart, bid- 
ding them beware of evil. 

Sir Philip Hastings was not a man to al- 
low aught for such impulses—to conceive or 
understand them in the least. He had been 
accustomed to delude himself with reasons, 
some just, others very much the reverse, but 
he had never done a deed or entertained a 
thought for which he could not give some 
reason of convincing power to his own mind. 

He did not understand his daughter's con- 
duct at all; but he would not press her any 
farther. She was in some degree a m 
terious being to him. Indeed, as I have 
fore shown, she had always been a mystery ; 
for he had no key to her character in his 
own. It was written in the unknown lan- 


Yet, did he love or cherish her the less? 
Oh no! Perhaps a deeper interest gathered 
round his heart for her, the chief object of 
his affections. More strongly than ever he 
determined to cultivate and form her mind on 
his own model, in consequence of what he 
called a strange caprice, although he could 
not but sometimes hope and fancy that her 
resolute rejection of any farther lessons from 
Signor Guardini arose from her distaste to 





what he himself considered one of the friv- 


olous pursuits of fashion. 
Yet she showed no distaste for singing ; 
for somehow ¢ 


ly fond of music; his nature was a 
vehement one, though curbed by such strong 


. | restraints; and all vehement natures are 


much moved by music. He would sit calm- 
ly, with his eyes fixed upon a book, but lis- 
tening all the time to that sweet voice, with 


feelings working in him—emotions, . 
gg which he would eve fal 
ashamed to expose to any human eye. 

All this however made her conduct toward 
Guardini the more mysterious; and her 
father often g upon her beautiful face 
with a look of doubting inquiry, as one may 
look on the surface of a bright lake, and 
ask, Livy wg below ? eager 

That was now in ming 
beautiful. Every feature had been refined 
and softened by time. There was soul in 
the eyes, and a gleam of heaven upon the 
smile, besides the mere beauties of line and 
coloring. The form too had nearly reached 
perfection. It was full of poe pf and 
grace, and budding charms; and while the 
mother marked these attractions, and 
thought how powerful they would prove in 
the world, the father felt their influence in a 
different manner: with a sort of abstract 
admiration of her loveliness, which went no 
farther than a proud acknowledgment to his 
own heart that she was beautifulindeed. To 
him her beauty was as a gem, @ picture, & 
beautiful possession, which he had no i 
of ever parting with—something on which hi 
eyes would rest well pleased until they closed 
forever. How bl he might have been in 
the possession of such a child could he have 
comprehended her—sould he have divested 
Magen of pod ye that there yes me 

strange an armonious in her char- 
acter! Could he have made his heart a 
woman’s heart for but one hour, all mystery 
would have been dispelled; but it was im- 
possible, and it remained. 

No tangible effect did it produce at the 
time ; but preconceptions of another’s char- 
acter are very dangerous things. Everything 
is seen through their medium, everything is 
colored and often distorted. That which 
produced no fruit at the time, had very im- 
portant results at an after period. 

But I must turn now to other scenes and 
more stirring events, having I trust made the 
reader well en acquainted with father, 
mother, and daughter, at least sufficiently for 
all the purposes of this tale. It is upon the 
characters of two of them that all the inter- 
est if there be any depends. Let them be 
marked then and remembered, if the reader 
would derive pleasure from what follows. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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And the world’s minion, privileged to speak 
When all beside, sselley totes, ene wate: 
Distills his soul into a song—and dies. 


THE COUNT MONTE-LEONE; 
OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY.* 


THARSLATED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FROM THE FRENCH OF H. DE ST. GEORGES. 


Continued from Page 512. 

BOOK SECOND.—THE VIPER’S NEST. 
IGHTLY enough had the irl been 
called “‘ The White Ros of Sorrento.” 
Monte-Leone had based on her his most ar- 
dent hopes and tenderest expectations. No- 
thing in fact could be more angelic than the 
expression of her face. She seemed the vir- 
‘0 immaculata of Rubens, the virgo of divine 
Cie. What would first attract attention at 
Aminta’s appearance was a marble pallor, 
the paleness of that beautiful marble of Ca- 
rara, in which when Canova had touched it 
the blood seemed to rush to the surface and 
circulate beneath the transparent flesh of the 


t master. 
We must however say that beneath the 
eapolitan, the ob- 


long lids of the young 
an expression 





server would have discove' 
of firmness and decision rarely found in so 
young a girl. Any one who examined her 
quickly saw that in her frail and delicate 
frame there was a soul full of energy and 
courage, and that if it should ever be arous- 
ed, what she wished must be, God willing. 
Nothing in nature is more persevering and 
irresistible than woman's capesialiy if 
the woman be an Italian. 

Antonia Rovero, the mother of Aminta and 
Taddeo, was the widow of a rich banker of 
Naples, devoted to the cause of Murat, and 
had been created by the late king one of 
his senators and then minister of ‘finances. 
In this last office M. Rovero died, and his 
widow, after having received every kindness 
from Murat, retired to Sorrento. Taddeo 


+Entered accord: to Act of Congress, in the year 
1850, by Stringer & Townsend, in the Clerk's office of 


the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York. y 
VOL. 1.—No. 1.—4 
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fields. 
The day on which the scene 
i was one of 


EEF 


protected ’ e 
the winker af 1816 wen peoulley even in I ’ 
and that the sun was so warm and the hea’ 
genial that nature under their influence 
on the most luxuriant tion. The favor- 
ite haunt of Aminta was a hill, behind 


25e 


co 


of the world. 


the le of a honin which though then in 
i since been rebuilt. At that time 
the room of the divine yet unfortunate lover 
of Leonora did not exist—the sea had swept 
over it. Admirers of the ne yet however 
visited the remnants of his habitation. The 


which were however insup- 
Fright when they were pide 

ger; long and bony arms : legs horribly thin ; 

short and square bust,—all united to make 


a 
a my so utterl cngrneeten so inhuman, 
that children’ of village had nick- 
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so devoted to 


mother, Tonio lying at the fair 
reader's feet, warmed them in his bosom, 
where she suffered them toremain with asmuch 


Sod Eayehs a “ Sig Meare — 
to com: end anything, if the simple idea 
of right and oe could have vanckeed his 
heart, Aminta would haveaccomplished much. 
This Cretin,* however, knew but three things 
in the world, to love, to serve, and to defend 
Aminta. Nothing more. 

Accompanied by her faithful dog one day, 
the fair creature walked to the house of 


‘ hig must have rye as 5 a as the 
over of Leonora, to be unha’ in the para- 
dise of Sorrento.” si 

These three lines were signed by the Mar- 
quis DE MAvuLEar. 

Aminta read the inscription two or three 
times, without fancying that it related to her. 
The simple style touched her heart, and with 
no slight emotion, she left the wall. 

At that moment the sun was at the height 
of its power, and shed its burning rays over 
nature. Aminta’s straw hat sheltered her 
from the torrents of lava which seemed to fall 
from heaven and a few drops of perspiration 
_ stood on her marble forehead. While she 

was seeking in the ruined house for some 
shadowed nook, Scorpione amused himself be- 
hind a wall in torturing a gray lizard he had 
found, and which had taken refuge in a hole, 
from which it could not get out. The cruel 
child made numerous blows at the timid 
animal whenever it attempted to escape. He 

* The Cretins are a miserable, feeble and almost idiotic 
race, fouud not unfrequently in the south of France. They 
-have sometimes been horribly persecuted. 





fectly delighted when he had beaten 
es of the animal, and the poor crea- 
out, surrendered himself. One 

the work, and it died in con- 
vulsions. inta found Scorpione thus en- 


HE Fie, fle,” anid she, “you deserve to suffer as 
wo od pe ahaa ancy on this poor 
animal.” 


was 
out 
ture, 


“Tam no lizard, but a scorpion, as the 
children of Sorrento say. I have a sting al- 
ways ready for those who seek to injure me.” 
He shov-ed his : 

Aminta Tonio, glancing at his 
mistress like a dog which has punished, 


placed his back —— the wall and pre- 
tended to sleep. ‘ore long he really did 


Not far from Tasso’s house there was a 
grotto, beneath which ran a little stream, 
overgrown with aquatic herbs, and which 
beyond doubt in other days fed the fish-ponds 
of the house. It however had insensibly dried 
up, and only a feeble thread could henceforth 
be traced. This was the grotto which gave 
Aminta the re she sought. A mossy 
bench was p) by the side of a stream. 
She sat on it, took her book, and recited 
aloud the harmonious verses of her favorite 
bard. She gradually felt the influence of the 
heat. For a while she contended against the 
approach of sleep, which, however, ere long 
surrounded her with its leaden wings. The 
sight of Aminta became clouded, and shad- 
owy mists before her eyes. Her brow 
bowed down, her head fell upon the rustic 
pillow. She was in oblivion. It was noon. 
All at this hour in Italy, and ially in 
Naples, slumber, “except,” says the proverb, 
certainly not complimentary to mt country- 
men, “Frenchmen and dogs.” The factis, that 
Frenchmen, when they travel, pay no atten- 
tion to the customs of the country. A French- 
man who travels unfortunately insists that 
everything should be done a /a Frangaise, in 
countries and climates where such a life az 
ours is impossible. 

A profound silence covered all nature. The 
indistinct humming of insects in the air for a 
while troubled him; then all was silent. The 
wind even was voiceless, and the wave which 
beat on the rock seemed to repress va? | 
sound to avoid interrupting the repose of 
and heaven. 

All at once, distant steps were heard. At 
first they were light, then more get and 
distinct as they resounded on the calcined 
rock which led to Tasso’s house. A youn 
man of twenty-five approached. He was al- 
most overcome by the sultriness. A whi 
and spursshowed that he had just diemounted. 


He had left his horse in an orange grove. 
Overcome, he had sought a shelter, and remem- 
bering the ruins he seen a few days be- 


fore, hoped to find freshness and repose there. 
The poet's mansion, the roof of which had 
fallen in, did not answer his expectations. 
He hurried toward the very place where 
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Aminta slept. His eyes, dazzled by the bril- 
liant light, did not at first distinguish the 
young girl in the darkness of the grotto. Af- 
ter a few moments, however, his sight became 
stronger, and he was amazed at the white form 
which lay on the mossy seat. Gradually the 
form became more distinct, and finally the 
young was able to distinguish a beau- 
tiful girl. Just then a brilliant sunlight 

over the top of the crumbling wall and 
tell on her, enwrapping her in golden light, 
and, as it were, framing her angelic head like a 
glory round one of Raphael's pictures. 

Henri de Maulear, such was the young 
man's name, fancied that an angelic vision 
stood before him. Had the princess Leonora’s 
gaost visited the scenes Tasso loved so well ? 
riad a great sculptor, Canova, in one of his 
charming deliriums reproduced the features 
of Tasso’s mistress and placed his work in the 
grotto where the great poet sighed? Marble 
alone could compete with Aminta’s whiteness. 
iler round and waxen arms seemed to have 
been formed of the purest Carara marble. 

Auinta uttered a sigh and dissipated the 
illusion of the stranger. It was not an ad- 
mirable statue exhibited to him, but a work 
of nature. It was such a woman as a poetic 
aad tender heart dreams of—a woman not to 
beloved, but adored. Love is earthly ; adora- 
tion belongs to heaven. 

Henri de Maulear, fascinated by increas- 
ing admiration, did not dare to advance. He 
held his breath and was afraid, so great 
was his excitement, that this wonderful beauty 
would faint away. Another sentiment, how- 
ever, soon took possession of him. A mortal 
terror filled his soul—death and sleep were 
united. A fearful danger menaced the 
maiden, whence it seemed no human power 
could rescue her. In the folds of Aminta’s 
dress, in her very bosom, Henri saw a strange 
object, whose whimsical colors contrasted 
strangely with the whiteness of her dress. It 
was one of those strange things known in Italy 
as pointed-headed vipers. Their bite takes effect 
so rapidly, their poison becomes so soon infused 
in the blood, that victims die within a few 
minutes. Aminta had lain down near a nest 
of these dangerous reptiles. The warmth of 
her body gradually attracted them to her, 
and while she slept they had nestled in her 
very bosom. She had been motionless. They 
had: not as yet moved. Any change of posture 
however would bring on a terrible anes 
a compulsory witness of which Henri de Mau- 
lear would hoon necessity be. What assist- 
ance could he render her? How could he 
arouse her without awaking the reptiles also ? 
With a pale face and icy sweat on his brow, 
he thought in vain to contrive a means to 
save her. What however was his terror as 
he saw her make a slight movement! She 
reached out one of her arms, held it in the 
air, and then let it fall on her breast which 
was covered with reptiles. Her motion aroused 
the vipers. For-a moment they became agi- 
tated, then uncoiled themselves, and hid their 





heads pn yo dpa dress. One of them 

in coi imself up, passed his thin 
tongs through his lips Med a gourmand af- 
ter a feast: the head was drawn back and the 
creature assumed the form of a spiral urn, 
exhibited all its rings of ruby and malachete, 
and then drawing back in a line full of grace, 
disappeared among its fellows, and sank to 
sleep as if it were exhausted with its own 


efforts. 

During this terrible scene, Maulear could 
not breathe. The very pulsation of his heart 
was stopped, his soul having left his body to 

rotect Aminta. For the nonce she was safe. 

ut a terrible death yet hung over her. 
Mauleer did not lose sight of her. Ere long 
he saw her bosom heave; he saw her gasp, 
and her face gradually become flushed. She 
was dreaming. Should she make any motion, 
she would disturb the vipers. This idea ex- 
cited him so much that for a while he thought 
they were awakened. Their hisses sounded in 
his ears, and he eagerly looked aside to avoid 
the terrible tacle. His glance however 
fell on an object which as yet he had not 
perceived. So great was his joy that he could 
with difficulty refrain from cryingaloud. He 
saw an earthen vase full of milk, in a dark 

rtion of the cave, left there by some shep- 

erd anxious to preserve his evening meal 
from the heat of the summer sun. He re- 
membered what naturalists say of the passion 
entertained by reptiles for milk. The well- 
known stories of cows, the dugs of whom 
had been sucked dry by snakes, were recalled 
to his mind. Rushing toward the vase, he 
seized it and bose it to the mossy rock. Just 
then Aminta awoke. 

I1.—SCORPIONE. 

Havine looked around her, Aminta saw 
Maulear, pale and with an excited face. He 
could not restrain his terror and surprise. By 
a motion more rapid than thought, he pointed 
out to her the terrible beings that nestled in 
her bosom, and said earnestly and eagerly : 
“Do not move or you will die!” He could 
make no choice as to the means of saving her. 
It became necessary for him to rescue her at 
once, to confront her with danger, and rely on 
her strength of mind to brave it, by remain- 
ing motionless. He thought possibly she 
might siiccumb beneath its aspect. This was 
the result. She looked toward the terrible 
reptiles Maulear pointed out to her. Horror 
took ion of her. Her heart ceased to 
beat, and her blood curdled. She fainted. 
Luckily, however, this happened without any 
motion, without even a nervous vibration 
sufficient to awake the serpents. Henri ut- 
tered a sigh of happiness and delight, for 
beyond doubt Heaven protected Aminta and 
himself. Apercamiog the vase of milk, he 

laced it near her. Dipping his fingers in it, 
e scattered a few drops over the reptiles. 

They moved. The milk directly attracted 
their attention, and as soon as they had 
tasted it they became aware of its pres- 
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and to crawl to it, like irls hur- 
ig to the bath. The 2 tte La 4 was 


- near the rock. To remove her from the 


Henri had to displace the vase. He 
courage enough to wait until the last vi- 
per had gone into it. Seizing it then, he 
it gently on the ground. ing his 
arms under the inanimate body of the girl, 
he sought to carry her away. Just then she 
recovered from her fainting. Aware that she 
in the arms of a strange man, she made 
get away, and cast herself 
d to escape from 
In her disorder and agitation, 
test with Maulear, who sought to re- 
her, in the half obscurity of the grotto 
-_ the coil of vipers. 
Ti 


egREF 
mite 
pit 


a F 
q 
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SE 


precious burden. Her 
him the new misfortune, 
to which at first he _ no attention, but 
i im. The cry awoke 
jone. His ear being familiarized with 
all the tones of his mistress, he would have 
recognized this amid a thousand. Quicker 
than the thunderbolt he rushed from the 
house, and stood at the door just when Mau- 
lear seized a: Oar mn 
Scorpione fanci e stranger bore awa 
his foster-sister, and rushed = him as fur. 
ously as he would have done on a midnight 
robber. He. seized Maulear in the breast 
with his right hand, the nails of which were 
trenchant. as a needle, while with the left he 
sought to thrust the dagger in his heart. 
Aminta herself was however a shield to his 
bosom, and he clasped her closely. In the 
A ae yw of the horrid monster, Maulear 
almost oy al the perilous situation from 


which he just extricated himself. For 
a time he fancied he was under the spell of 
some terrible vision, being unable to believe 


one person could unite so many deformities. 
With terror then he saw Scorpione seize on 
him and seek to snatch the body of Aminta 
from him. A second cry of Aminta, less dis- 
tinct however than the first, changed the 
scene and recalled two of the actors to their 
true interest. 

“Wretch!” said Maulear to Tonio, “if 
you wish gold I will give it you. Wait how- 
ever till I resuscitate this girl.” 

“ Aminta needs the care of none, when J 
am by” said Scorpione, “She is my mis- 
tress, my sister: I watch over her.” 

“At all events you watch over her very 
badly,” said Henri, placing Aminta on a 
broken stone. “I found her asleep here, 
with the vipers nestling in her bosom.” 

A groan escaped from the throat of Scor- 
pione as he heard these words. He fell at 
Aminta’s feet, with such an expression of 
grief, such cruel despair, that Maulear de- 
spite of himself was moved. “ Vipers! 


on his bosom. He left | sharp 





inted-headed! Have they stung her ? tell 


oe,” said Tonio to Maulear. “J will die if 
she does !” 
He sunk on the mad with and 


terror. The eyes of Maulear glitt with 
somber horror. A nervous terror seized him, 


and, paral. by fright, he pointed out to 
Tonio the Tate “4 of 1 eae pervert which 
a viper had coiled itself. Scorpione sprang 


forward and tore the reptile away, throwing 
it far from him. This took in less than 
a second. Maulear have done pre- 
cisely what Scorpione had done, but thought 
was not more rapid than the movement of 
Pye ang megane pry wae the buskin 

e a o appeared on 
her silk Gocking” This came from the bite 
of the serpent. It was death. Maulear, 
kneeling before Aminta, reached forth his 
hand to touch the wound. Tonio rudely 
pushed him aside. “No one,” said he in a 
harsh voice, mingled with which was an 
accent of indignation, “may touch Aminta! 
Tonio alone has that right, and Madame Ro- 
vero would drive him away if he permitted 
it!” 

“ But she will die unless I aid her!” 

‘“ And how can you ?” said Scorpione, look- 
ing impudently at him. “What do you 
know about pointed-heads? You do not 
even know the only remedy. But I do, and 
will cure her.” 

There was such conviction in the words, 
that Maulear almost began to entertain 
hope. What probability however was there 
that this kind of brute would find means en- 
ergetic and sure enough to restore the warmth 
of life to one over whom the coldness of 
death had already begun to settle, to sto 
the flow of poison which already permea 
herframe? Maulear doubted, trembled, and 
entertained again the most miserable ideas. 
“Tf you veal wae her,” said he to Scorpi- 
one, “there is but one thing to do. Hurry 
to the nearest — and bring him 
hither to cauterize the wound and burn out 
the poison.” 

“Physicians are fools!” said Scorpione. 
“When my mother was thirty years of age, 
beautiful and full of life, they let her die. 
Though she was only my mother, I would 
have strangled them. If they were not to 
save Aminta, however, I would kill them as 
I would dogs!” Nothing can give an idea of 
his expression as he pronounced the words, 
“though she was only my mother.” It be- 
tokened atrocious coldness and indifference. 
The glance however he threw on the maiden 
at the very idea of her death was full of in- 
tense affection. 

“Save her then!” said Maulear, seizing 
the idea that this half-savage creature was 
perhaps aware of some secret means fur- 
nished by nature to work a true miracle in 
favor of the victim. The features of Aminta 
began to be disturbed; a livid pallor took 

ion of her ; —_ contractions agitated 
er features; her lids became convulsive, 
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ming and shutting rapidly. Scorpione 
p vecre..9 all these symptoms “Well,” said 
he, placing his hand on her heart, “it beats 
yet. The poison moves on: let us stop it.” 

Kneeling before her, he the wound- 
ed limb, and took off the light silk stock- 
ing. Then taking his dagger from his bo- 
som, he made a slight incision with the sharp 
point where the reptile had bitten her. She 
uttered a = oe pain. “What are you 
about ®” said Maulear, offended. 

“Do you not see,” replied Scorpione, “ that 
Lam opening the door for the escape of the 

ison {” 


Without speaking a word, the leaned over 
the wound. applied his lips, and sucked the 
blood which ran from it. Twice or thrice he 

t out the blood and resumed the occupa- 
tion of sublime courage. The ugliness of 
Scorpione entirely disappeared from Maulear’s 
eyes, and the monster seemed to him a say- 
ing angel descended from heaven to rescue 


‘another angel from death. A few seconds 


by in terrible and solemn silence. 
Scorpione supported Aminta’s head, and at- 
tempted to read in her face the effect of his 
heroism. Henri de Maulear also knelt, and 
glanced from heaven to a invoking 
aid from one, and feeling profound anxiety 
for the other. 

Aminta sighed, but not with pain. An 
internal relief was already experienced by 
her. Scorpione seized her hand in his, and 
feeling her pulse, laughed aloud. He said, 
* The Scorpion has overcome the viper: Amin- 
ta will live !” 

“But you? you’ said Maulear, as he 
saw Scorpione’s strength give way. © 

“Me? oh, I perhaps will die—that how- 
ever is a different matter.” Though he did 
not know it, Scorpione might have been 
right. Felix Fontana, the great Italian, one 
of the most distinguished physicians of the 
eighteenth century, in his celebrated Riserche 
Chemiche Sopra il Veleno della Vipera, affirms 
that to suck out the poison of the viper, even 
when it does not touch the vital organs, suf- 
fices to cause such an inflammation of the 
organs of the mouth that death always re- 
sults from it. 


Boundless admiration and profound pity | ing 


appeared in the heart of Maulear when he 
heard the answer of Tonio. He even forgot 
Aminta, and hurried to her generous libera- 
tor. He took him in his arms, and sustained 
his head, which in nervous he beat 
violently against the rock. is deformed 
creature became really a friend and brother 
to Maulear; he had saved one whom even 
Heaven abandoned. He had accomplished 
the most admirable sacrifice, that equal al- 
most to Christ, who gave his life to ransom 
that of his fellows. 

Just then steps were heard in the distance, 
and many persons approached the solitude 
where such terrible scenes were occurring. 
A woman of about fifty years of wi 
dignified and beautiful features and distin- 





ished tournure, advanced with an expres- 
sion of intense terror. Looking all around, 
she seemed much terrified. @ soon saw 
Posing harsiodly and repidiy os if she had 

and rapidly as e 
been a girl coment Aminta, whe lay extended 
on the d, she seized and convulsively 
clasped her to her heart, without however 
being able to utter a word. Her tearful eyes 
declared however that she was aware some 

misfortune had befallen her child. 
is woman was Madame Rovero. Those who 
accompanied her were old servants of the 
family, and surrounded Aminta. They were 
ignorant as Madame Rovero was of the dan- 
ger the young girl had undergone. Aminta 
owever had begun to recover, and pointed 
to Tonio, who lay in convulsions in Mauleax’s 
arms. ‘What, monsieur, has happened ’” 
said a de Rovero to — i. “ Hay- 
ing me un at m ughter’s 
longed scvndlhonsy dr fire. to i wat 
sort and find her dying and this lad writhing 
in your arms.” 

“ Madame, excuse me,” said Maulear, “ if I 
do not now make oe oe oy in relation to 
the cruel events which have taken place. 
Time at present is too precious. Your daugh- 
ter I trust will live. But this poor fellow 
demands all our care. He has sacrificed 
himself to rescue your child, and to him you 
owe now all your happiness. Near this p' 

I have two horses. Suffer me to place your 
daughter on one, and do you return with her to 
our house. I will on the other hurry with 

‘onio as fast as possible to Sorrento.” 

Henri took a silver whistle from his pocket 
and sounded it. A m soon appeared with 
two horses. What he had pi was soon 
executed, not however without difficulty, for 
Aminta was much enfeebled, and ione 
contended violently with those who sought to 
place him in front Maulear, who had 
already mounted. Madame Rovero went sad- 
ly toward Sorrento, bearing pale and bloody 

young girl who had gone on that very 
morning her mother’s villa so joyous, 
happy: and beautiful. Maulear hurried to 
the house of the physician which had been 
pointed out tohim. While they were bring- 
in Aminta’s foster-brother, Henri told the 
doctor what had taken place. He examined 
the lad, and his a po ¢ ~ ~y 
Scorpione was speechless, ut for the 
faint pulsations of his heart one might have 
thought him lifeless. No external symptom 
betrayed the effect of the poison excepi the 
head of the patient, which was terribly swol- 
len. His mouth and especially the lower jaw 
appeared the seat of suffering, and with a 
a os Maulear saw menen the 
violet li e patient a green and tense 
congnn at the pa ome ce of which the phy- 
sician exhibited much emotion. 

“What do you think of his condition 
said Maulear. 

“The great Felix Fontana says, in such 
cases there is no safety. Lazarus Spallan- 
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zini, however, another savant of the eigh- 
teenth century, ished at Venice, in 1767, 
in the Giorn Italia, an admirable disser- 
tation on wounds caused by the bite of rep- 
tiles, especially on those of the vipers. Treat- 
ing of suction and its consequences, he pvints 
out a means of cure for it. It is however so 
terrible and dangerous that [ know not if I 
should use it.” 

“Use it, sir. There is,” said Maulear, 
“ only the alternative of it and death.” 

“The man will live, but in all probability 
will never speak again.” He waited for Mau- 
lear’s answer. 

“May I consult the family * said the 
oung man. “{ will have returned in an 
our.” 

ps In ten minutes,” said the doctor, “ he will 
” 

“Act quickly, then, monsieur: all his 
friends would act as I do.” 

The physician left: in a few minutes he 
returned with one of his assistants, bear- 
ing oa red hot aa Pap curwad shuddered. 

e ician the patient ina t 
estas: atau, to Thich he med him erith 
strong straps of leather. Then, when he was 
sati that no spasm or motion of the un- 
fortunate man would interrupt the operation, 
he ewe @ speculum in his com The 

um in its expansion tore apart the jaws 
of Tonio, and kept them Sistoded, ans 
the interior orifice of the throat could be seen. 
Seizing the hot iron, he plunged it into the 
throat of the unhappy man, turned back the 
te from the tongue, and moved it several 
times about, while the agonizing guttural 
cries of the patient were mingled with the 
sharp hissing of the iron. Torrents of tears 
filled his eyes. At this terrible spectacle 
Maulear fainted. 
IIl.—THE CONCERT. 

Henri Marguis de Mavutear was scarcely 
twenty-six, and was what all would have 
called a handsome man. A fine tall person, 
delicate features, and a profusion of rich 
blond hair, curling naturally, justified the 
appellation which the world, and especially 

e female portion of it, conferred on him. 
To these external advantages, was united a 
brilliant education, rather superficial than 
serious, and more graceful than solid. He 
had dipped without examination in every- 
thing. He, however, knew it to be essential 
to seem to understand all the subjects of 
French conversation, in the saloons of Paris : 
nothing more. 

. The Prince Maulear, the only son of whom 
Henri was, had accompanied the Bourbons 
in their exile, and been one of the faithful at 
Mettauand Hartwell. After having undergone 
banishment with the Princes, his illustrious 
friends, he returned to France with LouisX VIII. 
and shared with Messieurs de Blacas, Vi- 
trolles, d’Escars and others, the favor and confi- 
dence of the king. A widower, and the re- 
cipieat of a large fortune from the restora- 








tion of the unsold portion of his estates, cold 
and harsh in beliavior, the Prince returned 
from exile in 1815, with the same ideas he 
had borne away in 1788. ‘The Prince de 
Maulear was the true t of those un- 
py heey prejudices which can neither learn 
nor t. He was educated in France by a 
sister of his mother, the Countess of Grand- 
nesnil, an ancient canoness, a noble lady, 
who was a second mother to the young Mar- 
quis after death had borne away his own. 
The Countess had not emigrated like her 
brother-in-law. The care demanded by the 
delicate health of the heir of the family could 
pe admit of ” fatigue of enti a 

e ni emigration. erefore, 
the elol tee Maulene ceameinnd under the 
charge of the Countess. When he grew up, 


beneath the gis of the Countess, he com- - 


pleted his education, and at a later day en- 
tered society. She exercised over his mind 
and heart that influence which affection and 
the usage of familiar intercourse confer. 
Watching over him with maternal care, seek- 
ing to ascertain his wishes that she might be 
able to gratify them, making him happy in 
every way in her power, she was beloved b 
the Marquis with all his heart. He coul 
not have loved a mother more. 

The consequence of this education by a 
woman was that the moral had somewhat 
stifled the intellectual. Besides, this kind of 
fanaticism of the Countess for her nephew, 
her constant attention to gratify every ca- 
price, her readiness to excuse his faults, even 
when she should have blamed them severely, 
made his education vicious as possible, and 
brought out two faults with peculiar promi- 
nence. His character was very weak; and 
he had great self-confidence. ‘Che Prince de 
Maulear found the son he had left a child in 
the cradle, a man of twenty-six, and was lit- 
erally forced to make his acquaintance. 

The noble bearing and distinguished man- 
ners of the young man pleased him espe- 
cially. He was also graceful, nt and 
brave, and the Prince saw himself restored to 
youth in the person of hisson. He did not 
make himself uneasy about his sentiments, 
being satisfied that his son was learned in 
stable lore, a good rider, skillful in the use of 
weapons, heroic and enterprising. He re- 
joiced at his fortune. as it would make Henri 
heen and anticipated a brilliant and fortun- 
atecareer forhisson. Henri had no profession, 
and the Prince procured for him the appoint- 
ment of secretary of legation to Naples. He 
had held this post six months when he ap- 
pears in our history. 

Henri had never loved. Much age 
gallantry, and many easy conquests, whic 
soon aad away, had occupied his time with- 
out touching his heart, and this was his situ- 
ation when for the first time he saw the White 
Rose of Sorrento. As we have said, he be- 
came sick at the terrible surgical operation. 
He did not revive until all was over. The un- 
furtunate Tonio had been placed in one of the 
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the patient, and would not leave him until he 
should have been aw restored, unless, 
added he, death should remove the responsi- 
bility. The Marquis being satisfied that the 
savior of Aminta would not be neglected, 
hurried with the doctor to Madame Kovero’s 
villa. Nothing could be more simple and 
charming, and nothing in Italy had struck 
him so forcibly. The very look of the house 
told how happy were its inhabitants. At the 
extremity of Sorrento, it was surrounded by 
large trees, and winter seemed never to in- 
flict any severity upon it. 

An old servant admitted the strangers. 
He recognized Maulear, for he had been with 


’ Madame when she recovered her daughter. 


“Madame expects you, gentlemen,” said 
he, when he saw the young Marquis and the 
Doctor. “I will accompany you to the room.” 
He went before them to a pretty room on the 
ground floor, where he left them a short time. 

Maulear carefully examined it. All be- 
tokened elegant tastes in its occupants. In 
the middle was an elegant grand. piano of 
Vienna ; on the desk the Don Giovanna of Mo- 
zart; and on a pedestal near the window an 
exquisite model of Tasso’s house. A roun 
table of Florentine work of im- 
mense value, stood near one side of the pons 
ment. The valuable Mosaics were, bow- 
ever, hidden by a collection of albums, keep- 
sakes, and engravings. There were also on 
it vases of ehosen filled with perfumed 
flowers, and the whole room was lit up by 
the rays of the setting sun, the brilliancy of 
which were softened as they passed across 
the park. Madame Rovero entered with a 
servant. ‘Take the Doctor,” said she, “ to 
my daughter’s room, whither | will come im- 
mediately. You, sir,” said she, pointing Mau- 
lear to a chair, “will please to tell me for 
what I am your debtor. I am sure your 
claims are large.” He gave Madame Rovero 
a detailed account of what had aye 
since he met Aminta in the grotto, until the 
sruel devotion of Tonio. 

“ Tonio has told you the truth, Monsieur,” 
said Madame Rovero; “the terrible remedy 
he had the courage <o employ is known in 
the country to be infallible, though, as yet, 
few examples of such heroism have occurred. 
The doctor alone can satisfy us of the safety 
of my daughter.” Madame Rovero moved 
toward the v0 to satisfy herself in relation 
to this engrossing subject, when the doctor 
entered. She trembled before him like a 
criminal before a judge, when he seeks to di- 
vine the nature of a terrible sentence. “The 
young lady is in no cco I have ex- 
amined the wound carefully; no trace of 
poison remains. The poor lad has entirely 
exhausted it.” The mother lifted her eyes to 
heaven in inexpressible gratitude, 

* What hopes have you, doctor, of the poor 
lad 


“ He will live, but that is.all science can do.” 
“ Do not neglect one who has so absolute a 


ae to my pyre oH 
urnin, mn to Maulear, she said, “In a 
few days, Monsieur, my daughter and myself 
will expect you. She will soon be restored, 
and we will thank you for your services.” 
Maulear bade adieu to Mme. Rovero, not as 
a stranger or acquaintance of a few minutes, 
but as a friend who leaves a family with 
whom he is intimate. He left them with 
regret, as to whom he was devoted, 
and with whom he was willing to pass his life. 
Within a few hours, a strange change had 
been wrought in him. Struck with admira- 
tion at Aminta, the danger with which he found 
hersurrounded, the successive agitations of the 
scene, the sweet influence exerted. by her on 
his heart, the alternations of hope and fear, 
everything combined to disturb the placidity 
of his withered and somewhat blazé soul which 
scarcely seemed plastic enough to receive a 
profound and tender expression. He then 
experienced for Aminta what he had not 
amid all that terrible....The features of 
the young girl he had borne in his memory, 
contracted as they were by pain, did not seem 
to him less charming, and excited a warmer 
interest than ever. Neyer before had the 


dj most beautiful in all the eclat. of dress and 


manners appeared so attractive as the pale 
Aminta oy mortal agony. Tosum oral 
he was in love, and in love for the first time. 

Henri left Sorrento with a painful sensation, 
and returned to Naples, where pleasure and 
warm receptions awaited him, from the man 
beauties on whom he expended the “ a | 
change” of his heart. As he said himself, he 
never was ruined by sensitiveness, keeping all 
the wealth of his heart for a good opportunity. 
That opportunity was come. He returned to 
the paloe of the embassy, far different in his 
condition from what he was when he left. 
With the most perfect sang-froid. therefore 
he read the following note which his valet had 
given him when he came in— 

“The Duke de Palma, minister of police, 
requests the Marquis de Maulear to pass the 
evening with him.” 

Lower down in another hand was written— 

“ Do not fail. La Felina will sing, and at 
two o'clock we will have a supper of our intimate 
friends. Youknow whether or not you are one 
of the number.” 

The Duke of Palma, minister of police of 
the kingdom of Naples, was one of the friends 
of Fernando IV. fie was not oh ing minis- 
ter, but was young and intellectual. His prin- 
cipal merit was that he amused his master, 
by sesonrting secret intri, whimsical ad- 
ventures, and delicate affairs, a knowledge of 
which he acquired by means of his position. 
Thus he found favor with Fernando, who was 
not served, but amused and satisfied. Sove- 
reigns who are amused are ind t, Mau- 
lear hesitated a long time before he aecepted 
the invitation. His soul was occupied by new 





and delicious emotions. It seemed to him to 
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baad he oor nd them to such a dif- 
ferent dipatd scene. He however 
shrunk from solitude, and the idea of living 
from Aminta for whole days, made him 
ire the amusement and excitement prom- 
by the invitation. The entertainment 


attract attention or uce in ion 
eqnasbings,’ Tux etbed-Wiseh ssscmens 

4 ich a moment 
before had been so became at once 
calm and mute. A spell seemed to have 
transfixed them. A fairy was coon | come 
—that of music....The Queen of the the- 


annihilated the ry accident. e 
glory is frail, the fortune uncertain, of all that 
emanates from the human throat. 

The concert was over and all left. Henri and 


spoke, passed intoan elegant and retired room 
into which the minister led La Felina. “ Mes- 
sieurs,” said he, “the Signora honors me by 

ing of our collation. Let us bow before 
the Queen of Song and thank her for the honor 
she confers on us.” The cantatrice exhibited 
no embarrassment at being alone amid so 
many of another sex, so notorious for the vola- 
tility of their manners. Her habitual calm 
and dignity did not hide a kind of restraint 
oe panan-omnés th aes aie of 

a few words to the tries 

which she was the object. They then all sat 
down. Many witty remarks were made by 
the . Champagne increased Neapolitan 


volability, and Mts poem be Ww 
light. when the minister seeing that Felina 
Se ill at _ at oe on tt sine, 
“The supper, Signora, of a minister ice 
should be unique as that of a banker or 
senator. Where else would one learn of 
— adventures, scandal, hidden crimes, 

tat my house, for I am the keeper of all re- 
cords and the compulsory confessor of all. I 
wish then to Ne Nee another fruit and to tell 
you of a stran; venture, the hero of which 
is a person all of you know. That man is 
Count Monte-Leone.” 





The name of Monte-Leone, so well known 
in Naples, created the greatest sensation. 
All were silent and listened to the Duke of 
Palma. La Felina became strangely pale. 


; IV.—THE DUKE OF PALMA. 

“ You know,” said the Duke to his friends, 
“that the Count Monte-Leone has for a long 
time professed opinions entirely opposed to the 

+ of our sovereign king Fernando. 

¢ heir of the political errors of his unfor- 

tanate father, he seems to travel fatally to- 

ward the same sad fate. The king long ago 

bade us close our eyes to the guilty conduct of 
the young Count. His Majesty was unwillin 


. | to continue on the son the rigors to which his 


father had been subjected. A revelation of 
great im nce forced us to act, and we 
caused the offender to be arrested for an 
offence of which he must make a defence before 
oats tribunal. During many months 
the t contrived to avoid all efforts made 
to arrest him. At last, however, in conse- 
uence of a youthful escapade in which he 

ould by no means have indulged, his retreat 
was revealed to us. The house which con- 
cealed him and his accomplices was found out 
on the night of the last ball of San Carlo. 
The countersign of his associates had been 
revealed to us by a traitor, and our precautions 
were 80 skillfally taken, that the three friends 
of Monte-Leone were arrested one after the 
other, at the very door of his house, without 
in the least rendering the arrest of the Count 
doubtful. Two hours after, Monte-Leone, 
arrested by our agents, was borne to the 
Castle del Uovo, a safe and sure prison, 
whence as be no prisoner ever escaped. The 
report of the chief of the expedition,” con- 
tinued the Duke, “ states, t he saw a 
woman prs, Se the floor. He adds, that 
he thought he nothing to do with it, his 
orders relating entirely to the four of whom 
he obtained ion.” 

mer bey preamble La Felina more than 
once inhaled the perfume of her bouquet. 
When, however, she looked up, her face ex- 

no trouble or change. 

“ The three friends of Count Monte-Leone,” 
said the Duke, “are a Frenchman, a German, 
and an Italian. The firstisthe Count of Har- 
court, son of the Duke, one of the noblest and 
most men of France. We cannot 
fancy how the heir of so noble a family has 
become involved in such a plot, where persons 
of his rank heave all to lose and nothing to 
gain. He.is a brilliant young madcap, ami- 
able and adventurous, like almost all of his 
countrymen, and became a conspirator merely 
for recreation and to while away the time he 
cannot occupy with love and . The 
second is a graver character: the son of a 
Bohemian — imbued with the philoso- 

ic and political opinions of his countrymen, 

d, Koerner, the ideologists of his 
country, he dreams of en which 
would set all Europe in a blaze. He has 
become a conspirator from conviction, is 
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@ madman full of genius, but one of those who 
must be shut up, before they become furious. 
The fanatical friendship of this young man 
to Monte-Leone involved him in 
which he is the shadow and the reflection. 
He is a irator, ex necessitate, who will 
never act from his own motive, and who, con- 
uently, is a subject of no apprehension to us, 
as long as he has no head, no chief to nerve his 
arm, and urge him onward. We have with- 
out any difficulty exonerated Italy from the 
reproach of containing these three men, with- 
out any scandal or violence....The German 
on the very night of his arrest was sent to 
the city of Elbogen, his native city, with re- 
commendations to the paternal care and sur- 
veillance of the friendly ere through 
which he was to pass. e Count of Harcourt 
has already seen the shores of France. When 
this brilliant gentleman placed his foot on 
the deck of the vessel, he was informed that 
=v pee was ye ever a return to 
aples, under penalty o: ual imprison - 
perry Young: Reverc oh Tetaed in this 
identical palace, until such time as the trial 
of Count Monte-Leone shall be terminated. 
I am informed that he does nothing but sigh 
after a on beauty, the charms and 
voice of whom are incomparable.” 

La Felina again put her bouquet to her face. 

“T am now come, Messieurs, to the true 
hero of this romance.” 

Just then he was interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of one of his secretaries, who whis- 
me briefly to him, and placed before him a 

x mysteriously sealed, with this superscri 
tion—“ To His Excellency Monsignore the 
a of Palma, minister of police, and to him 

one.” 


The countenance of the minister e 
surprise, as his secretary said, “Head, Mon. 
signore, and verify the contents of the box.” 

e Duke requested his guests’ pardon, and 
unsealed the letter, which he rapidly read. 
He then —— the box, examined it with cu- 
riosity, and without taking out the objects it 
contained, said, “It isunheard of: it is almost 
miraculous.” 

The minister’s exclamations put an end to 
all private conversations, and every eye was 
turned upon him, “ Messieurs,” said he with 
emotion, “I a I was about to teli you 
a strange thing, but all that I know has be- 
come complicated by so strange an accident, 
that I am myself amazed. as I am to 
mysterious and criminal events.” 

Ata signal, the secretary left, and the Duke 
continued: “The trial of Count Monte- 
Leone was pre Vaguely accused of be- 
ing the chief of the secret society, the object 
of which was the overturning of the monar- 
chy, he roo have been acquitted from want 
of proof of his participation in this dark and 

ty work, when three witnesses came for- 
to charge him with having presided in 
their own sight over one of the assemblages 


which in secret discuss of the death of kings 
by the enemies of law and order. 





“ On this formal declaration made by three 
well-known inhabitants of the town of Torre 
del Greco, devoted to king Fernando, the 


of| Count was sought for by the police, arrested 


as I have told and imprisoned in the Cas- 
tle del Uovo. very means was taken to 
make sure of the person of the prisoner. The 

rrison of the castle was increased, lest there 

ould be some daring coup de main to deliver 
him. The charge of him was intrusted to the 
most stern and incorruptible of the jailers, who 
was however carefully watched by the agents 
of the government. This excess of precau- 
tion had nearly cost the life of the prisoner, 
from the fact that he was placed in a dungeon 
into which the sea bee. Judge of my 
— when yesterday, two of the accusers 
of the Count, the Salvatori, came to my hotel 
insisting that two days before, just as the 

tion of Torre Greco was leavin 

church, their eldest brother Stenio Salvatori 
had been poignarded at his door by Count 
Monte-Leone. 

“¢ This evidence,’ continued they, ‘ will be 
confirmed by all the inhabitants of the town, 
in the presence of whom the affair hap- 

ed” I refused to believe anything so im- 
probable. I told them the Count had been 
@ prisoner several days, and assured them I 
would have been informed of his escape. 
Overcome by their persuasions, shaken in my 
conviction oon oaths, I determined to 
satisfy myself that the Count was at the 
prison, and went thither.” 

The Duke had not deceived the auditors by 
his promises, for the interest had rapidly in- 
creased, and every one listened to his words 
with intense curiosity. A single person only 
seemed listless and uninterested. This was 
La Felina, whose eye never lost sight of the 
box which the secretary had given the Duke, 
and which he had shut, so that no one knew 
the nature of the contents. The Duke re- 
sumed his story : 

“ The new governor of the Castle, whom 1 
had appointed after the inundation, was not 
informed of my visit. No one —— me, 
yet all was calm and in good order. 

“* Signore,’ said I to the governor, ‘I am 
informed that the —— I have confided to 
your charge, the Count Monte-Leone, has es- 
caped from the fortress. If this be so, you 
know the severity of military law, and must 
expect its utmost rigor. As he heard this 
menace, the — grew pale. I fancied 
his change color came he was 
aware of some error, and I awaited his an- 
swer with anxiety. ‘If the Count has es- 
caped, Monsignore,’ he replied, ‘it must have 
been within an hour, for it is not more than 
twice that time since I saw him.’ 


. “IT was amazed. Unwilling as I was to be 
face to face with the Count, the violence and 
e ration of whom I was aware of, I or- 


dered myself to be led to his cell. The jailer 
threw back the door on its hinges, and far 
from finding the room unoccupied, I saw him 
stretched on a bed, and reading a book, which 
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seemed very much to interest him. He ap- 
and thin. A year had passed 
since I had seen him, brilliantly and carefully 
dressed, giving tone to the saloons, the cyno- 
sure of which he was. Dignified and haughty, 
and always polite, even in the coarse dress he 
wore, the Count rose, i and bowed 
tome. ‘I did not,’ said he, ‘expect the hon- 
or of a visit from his excellency the minister 
of police, and would have wished to receive 
him in m As the state of affairs is, 
however, he must be satisfied with the rude 
hospitality of the humble room I occupy.’ 
He offered me his only stool. I said, ‘ Not I, 
Count, but yourself, have been the cause that 
you are thus situated. If you had chosen, 
you might have lived happy, free, and es- 
teemed, as your rank and entitled you. 
pore that = sein = — to 
ourself, if you exchange all these advandages 
for the solitade of a prison and the dangers 
which your opinions have brought on you.’ 
‘ Shall oo“ to ask, Monsignore, is the visit 
I receive an act of benevolence, or of official 
duty? ‘I am come hither, Count, from 
duty. The rumor of your escape is spread 
everywhere. A crime committed on the da 
before yesterday in the vicinity of Naples is 
attributed to you, and I am come to ascertain 
here if there be any foundation for the accu- 
sation.” The Count laughed. ‘ Monsignore,’ 
said he, ‘one never leaves this place except 
under the charge of keepers. As for the new 
crime of which [ am accused, and of which I 
know nothing, I trust that the good sense of 
the judges will think me innocent as of the 
imaginary offenses which brought me hither.’ 

“The calmness and sang-froid of Monte- 
Leone, the improbability of the story told 
me, excited a trouble and confusion which 
did not escape the observation of the prisoner. 
‘ Monsignore,’ said he, ‘we have met under 
happier circumstances. I expect and ask a 
favor from no one. I can however ask an 
indulgence from so old an acquaintance as 
yourself. Hurry on my trial! The prelim- 
inary captivity | undergo is one of the great- 
est outrages of the law. While a man is 
uncondemned he should not be punished. 
God does not send any one to hell untried 
and uncondemned. My life is sad here. 
This book, the only,one allowed me,’ said he, 
agree me with it open at the page where 

e had been reading when I entered, ‘ this 
great book, De Consolatione Philosophie of 
Anicius Severinus Boethius, does not console 
but afflicts me ; for in spite of myself I re- 
member that the author, imprisoned by a ty- 
rant at Pavia, terminated in torture a life of 
glory. Ifsuch be my fate, signore,—if I am 
guilty, the punishment is great enough : if 
I am not guilty, it is too t.? 

“‘] was touched by this logical reasoning. 
Far more influence however was exerted on 
me by his noble yy ny and the natural 
dignity misfortune n Kindles up in the 
noblest souls. ‘Count,’ said I, ‘be assured 
that within a few days you will be placed on 


trial,’ and | retired satisfied with the mistake 
or falsehood of Monte-Leone’s accusers. 
“T found the Salyatori at my eel 


told them that they played a terrible e. 
I said, ‘If you had ht a false ¢ 
oung man at liberty, and on the 


against a 
head of whom there lay no accusation, your 
crime would be capital, and you would be 
calumniators, such as ere too often 
e infamous by our criminal records. This 
matter is however so complicated by revenge 
that it will excite general horror, and draw 
on you all the severity of the law. Count 
Monte-Leone, whom you accused of having 
i ed your brother, is now in the Cas- 
tle Uovo, which I left a few minutes ago, 
and = I saw —_ be 
os ing can descri e sin 
sion of the faces of the two apg 4 
tened. But they still persisted that they 
ae ine the truth, and were sternly dis- 
i by me, affirming that they would 
prove all they had said. They have kept 
their word, and here is the evidence,” said 
the Duke, opening the box and exhibiting a 
glittering ring, on which was engraved the 
escutcheon of Monte-Leone. 
“ This ring,” said he, “is acknowledged to 
be one of the chef d’wuvres of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. It has an historical fame, and is con- 


sidered one of the most admirable works of 
that great artist. Twenty times the govern- 
ment has sought to buy it, but the Monte- 


Leoni have uniformly refused to part with it. 
This letter uccompanied the precious jewel : 

‘“* Monsignore: Heaven has come to our 
aid. Since our evidence, corroborated by that 
of all Torre del Greco, could not convince 
you of the truth of our accusation — since 
| you refuse to believe that Count Monte-Le- 
| one, to avenge himself, wounded our brother, 
we send you this ring, engraved with his 
arms, which he lost, in his contest with Ste- 
nio Salvatori, and which God has placed in 
our hands to confound and to punish him. 

“RaPHAEL AND Paoio SaLvaTori.” 

“ Allis lost !” said La Felina. 

“What now shall we believe ?” said the 
Duke to his guests. 

V.—THE VISIT. 

Tue story of the Duke of Palma was con- 
cluded by the last question. All seemed 
wrapped in doubt in relation to this singular 


incident. The night was far advanced, and 
the company separated. 
The Duke escorted La Felina to her car- 


riage. Just however as the door was about 
to close on him, he said: “ Would you not 
like, beautiful Felina, to know the name of 
the woman at Count Monte-Leone’s on the 
night of the ball ” 

“ Why ask that question ?” said she. 

“ Because,” he said, “I know no one more 
beautiful or more attractive.” 

“Her name ?” said the singer, with emotion. 

“Ts La Felina!” said the Duke. “ What 
surprises you ?” he added ; “a minister of »- - 
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lice, from his very office, knows everything.” 
La Felina said to herself, “ But he does not!” 
The spirited horses bore the carriage rap- 


idly away. 
In the story of Monte-Leone the name of 
Taddeo Rovero had ially arrested the at- 


tention of Maulear. as Taddeo a relation 
or connection of Aminta? During the few 
minutes he had at Sorrento he had 
learned nothing of the Roveri, and had asked 
no questions of Aminta. Allied however by 
the heart to this family already, he naturally 
enough took interest in the dangers its mem- 
bers incurred. He therefore determined to 
return at once and ascertain this fact from 
the minister, when a note handed to him 
drove the matter completely from his mind. 
Thus ran the note : 

“ Monsieur: My daughter now knows how 
much she is indebted to you, and the efforts 
you made to rescue her from the fearful dan- 
ger which menaced her. The heroic remed 
employed by Tonio has luckily succeeded. 
Aminta is entirely recovered and is unwilling 
to delay any longer the tribute of gratitude. 
Let me also, Monsieur, again offer you mine. 
If you will deign to receive them in our poor 
villa, we will be delighted to see you there to- 
day. Your grateful, 

“ Antonia RoveRo.” 

The heart of Maulear quivered with joy at 
these words. He would in the course of a few 
hours see Aminta, the impression of whose 
beauty had so deeply impressed his heart, and 
from whom he had fancied he would yet be 
separated for days. He mounted his best 
horse and rapidly crossed the distance which 
separated him heen Sorrento. Two hours 
after the receipt of the letter he knocked at 
the door of Signora Rovero. The old servant 
again admitted him. 

“ The Signorina is in no danger,” said he 
to Maulear, as soon as he sawhim. Nothin 
is more graceful than this familiarity of ol 
servants, who as it were are become from de- 
votion a portion of the family of their masters. 
“ We know,” added the good man taking and 
pes Maulear’s hand respectfully, “that we 
owe all to your Excellency, who drove away 
the vipers which otherwise had stung her on 
the heart, and allowed Tonio no time to res- 
cue her.” 

There was such an e 
in the features of the ol 
was deeply moved. 

“ The Signora and the Signorina ay hg you, 
Count, to thank you.” The old man let tears 
drop on the hand of the Marquis. 

“ What noble hearts must the mistresses of 
such servants have,” thought Maulear as he 
stood in waiting. 

Signora Rovero hurried to meet him, but 
not with a cold ceremony. The stran 
who had contributed to the salvation of her 
daughter henceforth was a friend to her. 
“Come, come,” said Signora Rovero, “she ex- 
pects you.” 

The door was opened, and they were in the 


ression of gratitude 
man, that Maulear 





presence of Aminta. The White Rose of Sor- 
rento never vindicated more distinctly her 
right to the name. 

alf reclining on a sofa of pearl velvet, 
Aminta was a p ina large dressing-gown, 
the vaporous folds of which hung around 
her. Her face, become yet more pale from 
suffering, was, as it were, enframed in light 
clouds of gauze. One might have fancied her 
a beautiful alabaster statue, but for the two 
beautiful bandeaus of black and lustrous 
Ps which were drawn around her charming 
face. 

“ My child,” said Signora Rovero, as she 
led Henri forward, “ the Marquis of Maulear 
proves that he is not insensible of the value of 
our thanks, since he has come so promptly to 
receive them.” 

“ Alas! Signora,” said Henri to the mother 
of Aminta, “ the true savior of your daughter 
is not myself, but the generous lad who risked 
his own life for hers. God, however, is my 
witness, that had I been aware I could have 
thus saved her, I would not have hesitated to 
employ the means.” 

he chivalric and impassioned tone with 
which these words were pronounced, made 
both mother and daughter look at Henri. 
The latter, however, immediately cast down 
—— confused by the passionate expression 
o 


“ Monsieur,” said Aminta, with emotion, 
“T might doubt such devotion from you, to 
a person who was a stranger, were I not 
aware of the nobility and generosity of the 
French character.” 

For the first time Maulear heard Aminta 
speak. She had one of those fresh and sweet 
voices, so full of melody and persuasion, that 
every word she spoke had the air of a caress 
—one of those delicious voices with which 
a few chosen natures alone are endowed, 
which are never heard without emotion, 
and are always remembered with pleasure. 
If the head and imagination of the Marquis 
were excited by her charms, his heart sub- 
mitted to the influence of her angelic voice, 
for it emanated from her soul ; ros Mauleai, 
as he heard her delicious notes, thought there 
was in this young girl something to love be- 
sides beauty. 

The is had ordered the patient to 
repose. He feared the wound made b 
Tonio’s dagger would re-open if she walked. 
By the side of her sofa, therefore, the hours of 

aulear rolled by like seconds. 

The father, an educated and dignified man, 
had superintended, in person, the education 
of his two children. Wishing neither to 
separate nor to leave them, for he loved them 
both alike, his cares were equally divided be- 
tween them, so that Aminta, profiting by the 
lessons given to her. brother, Gone in his 
masculine and profound education, and ac- 
quired information far oring, that, ordi- 
narily received by her sex. e seeds of 
science had fallen on fertile ground. A stu- 
dious mind had developed them in meditation 
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and solitude, and this beautiful child conceal- 
ed serious merit under a frail and delicate 
form. These treasures, vailed by modesty, 
pati et ener ha by rare : we hier 
soon disappeared, leaving those lucky enou 

to witness them, Foe and meal . 

A few brilliant remarks escaped the young 
girl during Maulear’s visit. He could not 
restrain the ion of his admiration, and 
Signora Rovero, when she saw her daughter 
confused, told Maulear, who had been her 
teacher. In spite of this attractive conversa- 
tion, one thought was ever present to the 
mind of Maulear, who was the Taddeo 
Rovero of whom the minister had spoken * 
The tranquillity the ladies seemed to enjoy, 
might be little consonant with the situation 
of the accomplice of Monte-Leone. Perhaps 
they did not know his fate. He resolved to 
sa himself. 

“ Signora,” said he to the mother, “ there 
is in’ Naples a young man named Taddeo 
Rovero.” 

“ My son—the brother of my daughter ; 
one of the pleasantest men of Naples, whom 
I regret that I cannot introduce to you. 
Though he loves us tenderly, our seclusion 
has little to attract him. City festivities and 
pleasures often take him from us. Naples is 
now very brilliant.” 

The heart of Maulear beat when he heard 
the poor mother of her son’s pleasures. 

“ My brother is the soul of honor and 
courage,” said Aminta, “but his head is 
easily turned. I fear he is too much under 
the influence of his best friends.” 

“ My daughter means his best friends,” 
said Signora Rovero, gaily, “ the brilliant 
Count Monte-Leone, one of the proudest no- 
bles of Naples. Taddeo loves him as a 
brother. But my Aminta has no sympathy 
with him.” 

The Marquis was glad to hear Signora Ro- 
vero thus—and he admired the quick 
perception of the young girl, who thus, 
almost by intuition, rete the danger into 
which Monte-Leone had tempted Taddeo. 

The dislike of Aminta to Monte-Leone, 
thus referred to by the Signora Rovero, 
brought the blood to her cheeks. She blush- 
ed to see one of her sentiments thus dis- 
ma before a stranger. In the impenetra- 

le sanctuary of her soul, she wished to 
reserve for herself alone her impressions of 
pain and sorrow, her antipathies and affec- 
tions. Besides, by means of one of those 
inspirations, the effect, but not the reason, of 
which is perceived by us, Aminta was aware 
that Mithenr was the last man in the world 
before whom her internal thoughts should be 
referred to. Maulear comprehended the cause 
of her embarrassment. He again spoke of 
Taddeo. Once launched on this theme, 
Signora Rovero spoke of nothing else but her 

ored son, of his youth, prospects, and of the 
hopes she had formed ofhim. While she thus 
dreamed of glory and success for ‘I'addeo, 
the latter was a captive in a secret prison. 








“T am astonished,” said the Signora, “that 
my son is so se en without suffering his 
sister and myself to hear from him. For fif- 
teen days we have not heard, and I beg you, 
Marquis, on your return to Naples, to see 
him, and inform him of the accident which 
has befallen Aminta. Tell him to come 
hither as soon as possible.” 

“T will see him, Signora, and if possible 
will return him to you.” 

As he made this reply, Henri promised to 
use every effort and all his credit to restore 
the son and brother of these ladies. Just 
then a sigh was heard in the saloon, and 
Maulear looked around, surprised, and almost 
terrified at the agony expressed. Aminta 
arose, hurried toward the portico, and lifting 
up the curtain in front oF it, cried out, “It 
is he—it is he! Mother, he calls me! I 
must go!” 

As soon, however, as her foot touched the 
floor, she uttered a cry of agony. “ It is no- 
thing,” said she, dentnedianely. “T thought 
myself strong enough, yet I suffer much; do 
not mind me, but attend to poor Tonio.” Sig- 
nora Rovero passed into the next room. 

“It is he,” said Aminta to Maulear, with 
the greatest emotion. “It is my savior, 
my foster-brother, whom we have sent for 
hither, contrary even to the advice of the 
Doctor. We were, however, unwilling to 
confide the duty of attending on him to any 
one. Besides, he would die of despair did he 
think we forgot him.” 

Signora Rovero returned. “The sufferings 
of the lad are terrible,” said she; “ his 
saved owever, : rae his deliriui1 has 

away, an e physician assures me 
that he will live. Thanks for it are due to 
God, for if he died Aminta and I would die.” 

The day wasadvancing, and Maulear would 
not leave without seeing Tonio. His eyes 
were bioodshot, his lips livid and pendent, 
his cheeks swollen by the cauterization he 
had undergone. All horror at his appear- 
ance, however, disappeared when Maulear 
remembered what he had done. He looked 
at him as the early Christians did at martyrs. 
His eyes were yet humid when he returned 
to Aminta. e latter perceived his trouble, 
and gave him her pretty hand with an ex- 
pression of deep gratitude. 

“ Thank you, Monsieur,” said she, “ for 
your compassion for Tonio. A heart like 

ours exhibits itself in tears, and I shall not 
‘orget these you have shed.” These words, at 
once simple and affecting, touched the heart 
of Maulear. A t effort was necessary to 
keep him from falling at the feet of Aminta. 
Placing his *" tfully on the hand 
offered to him, he fade ales to Signora Ro- 
vero, and set out for Naples, bearing with him 
@ precious treasury of memories, hope, antici- 
pation, and wishes—of phn ares « in fine, 
which composes the first and most adorable 
of the history of our loves: the charm- 

ing preface to the yet unread book. 
the next day Maulear visited the Duke 
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of Palma. “Monsignore,” said he to the 
minister, “I am about to ask you a favor to 
which I attach immense value. The 


of young Rovero, who has been, your Excel- 
lency te guilty.” 


me, rather go gene t 

The Duke laughed. “His liberty! On m 
word, Marquis, I would be much obliged if 
he would accept it.” 

“ What does this mean, Monsignore ?” 
said Maulear. 

“ That Rovero refuses liberty. The king, 
fancying that mildness would cure his folly, 
ordered me to dismiss the novice to his fam- 
ily. I told Rovero. He replied, ‘I refuse a 

we oe ask for oe: I = Soe A 

ilty ; i ilty, eserve ishment; i 
ee By age 3B vit Ee, I will ‘not 
leave this prison except by force, as I entered 
it.’ Thus I have a prisoner in spite of my 
wish to release him.” 

“T will see him,” said the Marquis, “ and 
will speak to him of his mother.” 

VI.—THE PRISONER. 

Tue Hotel of the Minister of Police at Na- 
ples had been constructed on the site and on 
the foundation of the old palace of the Dukes 
of Palma, ancestors of the present Duke. 
Amid the vestiges of the old palace, which 
still existed, was an ancient ~~ connect- 
ed with the new edifice. This chapel, aban- 
doned long before, had been changed into a 
prison, for the reception of persons arrested 
secretly by the Minister of Police, into the 
offences of whom he wished to inquire per- 
sonally, before he turned them over to — 
ice. de this kind was young Rovero. Kin 
Fernando, wearied of foolish and epheme 
conspiracies which disturbed, without en- 
dangering his monarchy, combated with all 
his power the disposition of his ministers to he 
rigorous, and the Duke of Palma to please his 
master suppressed the various plots which arose 
everywhere. This indulgent and pacific sys- 
tem did not at all comport with the revolution- 
ary ideas of Count Monte-Leone, and the de- 
position of the brothers Salvatori, united to 
public rumor, made the arrest of the Count un- 
avoidably n beyond all doubt, much to 
the annoyance of Fernando IV. and his minis- 
ter. An example was needed. One criminal 
must be severely punished to terrify all the 
apostles ofdark sedition. The more exalted the 
rank of the culprit, the greater the effect of the 
example would be. Young Rovero, by refusing 
his pardon, subjected the Duke of Palma to a 
new annoyance. His refusal made a trial ne- 
cessary, or he would be forced to release him, 
con to his own protestations, and therefore 
subject the government to the odium of arbi- 
trary injustice and a criminal attack on the 
liberties of the le. This would be a new 
theme of declamation for malcontents. The 
motives assigned by Taddeo for insisting on 
a trial were specious and dignified. We will, 
however, soon see that they had no reality, 
and only masked the _ of the prisoner. 
A strange event had taken place in the old 





chapel we have mentioned, and in which 
Rovero was shut up. 

Before we relate what follows, we must ac- 
quaint the reader with the secret sentiments 
of young Rovero. All had done justice to the 
seductive grace, which attracted so many 
adorers to the feet of the singer. Rovero, 
the youngest of the band of four, felt far more 
than admiration for the prima donna. His 
soul, hitherto untouched by passion, became 
aware of an emotion of which it had not been 


cognisant, at the sight of the great artist, the 
fire and ornsd atets of whom gave so 
neces. Rovero 


any ie expression to her 
hitherto thought of women only under 
ordinary conditions, adorned with that timid 
modesty and grace which seem to call on the 
ruder sex for protection,—as charming crea- 
tures whom God has formed to command in 
obeying, to triumph by weakness. The young 
and chaste girl, the seraphic reverie of lovers 
of twenty, was effaced by the radiant beauty 
presented him by chance. The native nobility 
of Felina, her elegant habits, the ardent ima- 
gination which had expanded the love of her 
art, the very practice of her profession which 
ceaselesely familiarized her with the works of 
the great masters, with the royal sovereigns 
she represented, had enhanced her natural 
dignity, with an almost theatrical majesty, 
which so perfectly harmonized with her per- 
son, so entirely consorted with her habits, 
form and queenly bearing, that she might 
have been fancied a Juno or a Semiramis 
disguised as a noble Neapolitan lady, rather 
than the reverse, which really was the case. 
Glittering with these attractions to which 
Taddeo had hitherto been insensible, she a 
~ — like an mocap and the 
modern Circe, ing an enthusiastic 
ple in her sale, anf the in the pencnert ar 
er boudoir, which glittered with velvet and 
gold, and in the evening making three thou- 
sand people fanatical with her voice and ma- 
ic talent, it was not unnatural that she sub- 
ued him. The impression produced on Tad- 
deo by La Felina on the evening they were at 
the Etruscan house, was so keen, so new, so full 
of surprise and passion, that the young man 
left the room, less to ascertain what had be- 
come of the two friends who had preceded 
him, than to avoid the fascination exerted on 
him by the eyes of La Felina. He had not 


seen her since. 

Like Von mca | and d’Harcourt, taken 
in the snare which had been set for him b 
the police of Naples, Taddeo was captured af- 
ter a brief but violent contest. It seemed to 
him that his soul was torn from his bod 
when he was separated from La Felina. He 
had however previously heard her at San 
Carlo. Though charmed by her talent and 
wonderful beauty, the illusion was so perfect 
that he fancied he saw the Juliet of Zingarelli 
or the Donna Anna of Mozart, but not a 
woman to be herself adored,—in one word, 
the magnificent Felina. The fancy of the 
Neapolitan was enkindled by the eyes of the 
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Neapolitan. He did not love, but was con- 
pn i i ots ond paneery cell he “— 
occupi some e forgot danger, hi 
friends, and Gnsost his Laie and sister. 
Rovero thought only of his love. Concen- 
nn power in his devotion, he evoked 
La F and in his mind contemplated her. 
Wild words wrested from him by delirium 
declared to the phantom all his h and 
fears. 'n his fancy he ran over all the per- 
fections of this beautiful being. It seemed 
to him that his idol hovered around the 
pom, hens its rays on him, and filling 

is heart and senses with an ardor the im- 
potence of which he cursed. Religious exal- 
tation, like the enthusiasm of love, assumes 
in solitude gigantic proportions unknown to 
the most pious man and most devoted lover 
living in the world. Long days and endless 
nights occupied with one idea, fixed and im- 
mutable, rising before us like the ghost of 
Banquo in our dreams, and when we wake, 
are a sufficient explanation of the martyrs of 
love, of the cloister, or of the Thebais. 

Many days had passed since the Duke of 
Palma had imprisoned young Rovero. We 
have already spoken of the ideas which occu- 
pied his mind. Ever under the influence of 
one thought, the life of the young prisoner 
‘was but one dream of love, which so excited 
his imagination that he could scarcely distin- 
fs fiction from reality, and after a troubled 

eep he asked’ if he had addressed his burn- 
ing declarations to the phantom of the sing- 
er or to La Felina herself. 

Taddeo in his cell was not subjected to 
the malicious barbarities with which Monte- 
Leone had been annoyed. The Duke of 
Palma wished the inmates of his palace, 
though they might be prisoners, not to com- 
plain of their fare. Taddeo had a bed and 
not a pallet. He could read and write, it is 
true only by means of a doubtful light which 
reached him through the stained windows of 
the antique chapel. This light however was 
mottled by the blue cloak of St. Joseph and 
the purple robe of St.John. Sometimes it fell 
on the pavement in golden checkers, after 
having through the glory of the Vir- 
gin. Still it was the light of day, which is 

alf the sustenance of a prisoner. 

On the fourth night after Rovero’s arrest, 
he reposed rather than rested on the onl 
chair in his cell, soothed by the wind whic 
beat on the windows. The rays of the moon 

through the high windows of the old 
chapel, and the long tresses of moss which 
overhung them assumed fantastic forms as 
they swung to and fro at the caprice of the 
wind. A faint murmur washeard. A white 
shadow which seemed to rush from the wall 
passed over the marble pavement toward the 
prisoner, looked at him carefully, and said, 
with an accent of joy, “It is either he, or I 
am mistaken.” 

The shadow moved on. 

After the lapse of a few seconds it was 
about to disappear, when it was seized by a 


nervous arm which restrained it. A cry was 
heard. Rovero, who had at first seen it but 
vaguely as it approached iim, and who had 
convulsively d it, was now thoroughly 
awakened, and seeing the visitant about to 
disappear, seized it forcibly. A dense cloud 
just at that moment vailed the moon, and the 
cell became as dark as night. 

“Tt is a woman!” said Taddeo, and his 
heart beat violently. A soft and delicate 
hand was placed on his lips. 

olf you are heard, I am lost!” said his 
visitor, in a trembling voice. 

“Who are you ? and what do you want ?” 
said Taddeo, suffering his voice to escape 
through the delicate fingers which sought to 
close his lips. 

“T am looking for you: what I wish you 
will know in four days: who I am is a secret, 
and I rely on your honor not to seek to pene- 
trate it.” Then by a rapid movement, the vis- 
itor pulled the vail again over her face. 

Just then the clouds passed away, and the 
moon shone brilliantly, lighting up the old 
chapel, and exhibiting to Taddeo the tall and 
lithe form of her who held him captive. 

One need not like Taddeo have retained 
the minutest peculiarities of La Felina to ren- 
der it possible to distinguish her lithe stature 
and magnificent contour. But his reason 
could not be convinced, and had not the 
singer's hand been pressed on his lips he 
would have fancied that a new dream had 
evoked the phantom of one of whom he had 
never ceased to think. “Lift up your vail, 
Felina,” said he. But at the evidence of 
terror which she exhibited, he resumed. ‘Do 
not attempt to deceive me. In your presence 
my heart could not be mistaken, for it med- 
itates by day and dreams by night of you 
alone. J know not what good angel has 

uided you hither, in pity of the torment 
Piers endured since rhe you. An hour, 
Felina, in your presence, has sufficed to en- 
slave my soul forever. Through you have I 
learned that I have a soul, and by you has 
the void in my heart been completely filled.” 

“He loves me!” murmured Felina, with 
an accent of surprise and deep pity. This 
however was uttered in so low a tone that 
the prisoner did not hear her. 

‘Hear me,” said Rovero. ‘ You told us 
at Monte-Leone’s that you loved one of the 
four.” 

“True,” said the singer, in a feeble voice. 

“ You said that for him you would sacrifice 
your life.” . 

“ True.” 

“That like an invisible providence you 
would watch over his life and fate: that this 
would be the sacred object of your life.” 

“T also said,” Felina answered, “that my 
love would ever be unknown, and that the 
secret would die with me.” 

“ Well,” said Rovero, “I know him. This 
man, the ardent passion of whom you divined, 
to whom you are come as a minister of hope, 





is before you, is at your feet.” 
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“How know you that I would not have 
done as much for each of your friends ?” 

Taddeo felt a hot iron pass through his soul. 

“Hear me,” said she; “time is precious. 
Watched, and the object everywhere of 
espionage, from motives of which you must 
ever be ignorant I have penetrated hither, by 
means of a bold will and efforts which were 
seconded by chance. I wished to satisfy my- 
self that you were really the person I sought 
for, and, hidden beneath this vail, and by a 


yet greater concealment, that of your honor, | mad 


to remain unknown, and accomplish my pur- 
pose, with your c tion, which otherwise 
must fail. 1 was ignorant then of what I 
know now. I knew not your sentiments, or 
I would have kept my secret.” 

“ val fear my love *” said Rovero ; “ think 
you I sell my devotion? A love which hesi- 
tates is not love. Mine will obey for the 
pleasure of obeying you. But let your re- 

uests be great an difficult to be fulfilled, 
that D i may estimate me by my deeds.” 

“You have a noble heart, Rovero, and in 
it [ have confidence. God grant your capa- 
city fall not below your courage. In four 
days you will know what I expect from you.” 

~ And will you,” said he, in a voice stifled 
with emotion, “ tell me which of the four you 
love ?” 

“ You will then know. To you alone will 
! reveal the secret.” 

“« How can I live until then!” said Rovero, 
with a sigh. 

The sound of footsteps was heard. The 
sentinels were being relieved. It was grow- 
ing late, and while Rovero, at a motion from 
La Felina, went to the door to listen to what 
was passing, she disappeared like a shadow 
behind a column. Rovero looked around, and 
was alone. He examined the walls, attempt- 
ing to discover the secret issue. No fissure 
was visible, there was no sign of the smallest 
opening, and a dumb sound only replied to 
the blows of Rovero on the wall. He sunk on 
his chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, that his thoughts might be distracted 
by no external object. A few hours afterward 
the Duke of Palma caused him to be informed 
of his pardon. 

The presence of La Felina had changed 
everything. The dark walls of the wg 
appeared more splendid than those of the 
palaces of the Doria, Cavalcante, Carafa, 
or of the Pignatelli. He would not have 
exchanged the humid walls of his cell for the 
rich mosaics of the Museo Borbonico, the rival 
of that of the Vatican. The pavement had 
been pressed by the feet of La Felina, and 
Rovero yet fancied that he saw the prints of 
her footsteps. 

Two days after the nocturnal scene we 
have described, a stranger appeared in the 
cell of the son of Signora Rovero. “Excuse 
me, sir,” said he tothe prisoner, “that I 
have thus intruded without an introduction. 
The motive, however, which conducts me 
hither will admit of no delay, and I am sure 





ou be excuse me when you shall have 
it.” 

Rovero bowed coldly, fancying that he had 
to do with some new police agent. 

“T am come to a to you in behalf of 
two ladies who worship you, and are incon- 
solable in your absence.” 

“Two ladies!” said Rovero, with ise. 
Yet, under the empire of passion, he ae vet 
“ Signor, I love but one.” He paused and 
was much confused by the avowal he had 


e. 
“At least,” said the stranger, “you love 
three; for in a heart like yours family affec- 
tions and a deeper some exist together. 
The ladies of whom | speak, Signor, are your 
mother and sister.” 

The prisoner blushed. His adored mother, 
his beautiful sister, were exiled from his mem- 
ory! In the presence of a stranger, too, this 
filial crime was rev 3a d ic passion 
had made him thus guilty. “Signor,” said 
he, “ you have th t correctly. Notwith- 
standing the fi ess of my mind, with 
which though I protest my heart has nothing 
to do, their names are dear to me, and I pray 
you tell me what they expect from me.” 

“ They expect you to return,” said the stran- 
ger. “ A service | rendered them has made me 
almost a friend, and my interest in them has 
induced me to come without their consent to 

to you in their behalf.” 

“ Signor,” said Rovero, “tell me to whom I 
have the honor to speak ; not that a knowledge 
of your name will enhance my gratitude, but 
that I may know to whom I must utter it.” 

“Signor, I am the Marquis de Maulear. 
Chance has revealed to me your strange rejec- 
tion of the liberty which other prisoners would 
so eagerly at. The minister has in- 
ane me of your motives, and, though meee. 
able, permit me to euggest that you do not for- 
get ¥ rad duty. Did your nether know your 
condition, her life well be the sacrifice.” 

Taddeo forgot all when he heard these 
vee admitting neither of discussion nor of 
reply. 

rf Signor,” continued Maulear, ‘“‘ what prin- 
ciple, what opinions can combat your desire 
to see your mother, and to rescue her from 
despair! Bid the logic of passion and politi- 
cal hatred be still, and hearken only to duty. 
Follow me, and by the side of your noble 
mother you will forget every scruple which 
now retains you.” 

Rovero for some moments was silent. He 
then fixed his large black eyes on those of 
Maulear, and seemed to seek to read his 
thoughts. 

“ Marquis,” said he, “I scarcely know you, 
but there is such sincerity in your expression 
that I have confidence in you, and am about 
to prove it. Swear on your honor not to be- 
tray me, and I will tell you all.” 

“T swear.” 

“Well,” said Taddeo, ye him as far 
as possible from the door that he might be 
sure he was not overheard; “I accept the 
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liberty offered me ; but for a reason which I 
can reveal to no one, I must remain a few 
days in this cell. Suffer the minister and all 
to think that I persist in this refusal. In two 
days I will have and be- 
fore sunset on the thi 
with you to Sorrento.” 

Henri, surprised, could not help looking at 
Rovero. 

“Do not question me, Signor, for I cannot 
reply. I have told = I can, and not 
one other word shall leave a hd 

“T may then tell Signora Rovero, that you 
will return.” 


<peeeee Se hes ied 5. me yen. Baan lee 
8, | pass 


’ found another friend, and that in 
you will place me in her arms.” 

Taking Maulear’s hand he it firmly. 

“ Thanks, Signor,” said Maulear, “I accept 
ed friendship. With people like you, this 

it ripens quickly. Perhaps, however, you 
will discover that it has not on that account 
less flavor and value.” 

mys ta mane at ™, mete ap 
cell ; the ap and Henri left, as 
he went out amine one last look of affection 
on Taddeo. 

Never did time a so long to Aminta’s 
brother as that which intervened between 
Maulear’s departure and the night he was so 
anxious for. That night came at last. The 
keeper brought his evening meal. He did 
not wish to be asleep as he was on the first 
occasion, when La Felina visited him. He 
was unwilling to lose a single moment of her 
precious visit. Remembering that his pre- 
ceding nights had been agitated and almost 
sleepless, apprehensive that he would be over- 
come by weariness, he resolved to stimulate 
himself. Like most of the Neapolitans, he 
was very temperate, and rarely wine ; 
he preferred that icy water, flavored with the 
juice of the orange or lime, of which the peo- 
e of that country are so fond. He now, 

owever, needed something to keep him awake, 
and asked for wine. 

He approached the table on which his even- 
ing meal was placed, he took a flask of Massa 
wine, one of the best of Naples ; he poured out 
a goblet and drank it, and felt immediately 
new strength course through his veins. 

He sat on his bed and listened anxiously 
for the slightest sound, to the low accents of 
the night, to those indescribable sounds which 
are drowned by the tumults of the day, and 
of whose existence, silence and night alone 
make us aware. The hours rolled on, and at 
every stroke of the clock his heart kept time 
with every blow of the iron hammer on the 
bell of bronze. At last the clock struck 
twelve. Midnight, the time for specters and 
crimes, was come. A few minutes before 
the clock sounded, he perceived that the slee 
of which he had been so much afraid - 
ually made his eyelids grow heavy —and 
that though he sought to overcome the feeling, 
his drowsiness increased to such a degree that 
he was forced to sit down. 


my 
I will have returned | more 





I e in one of my preceding chapters of 
the Prenaioal phere 8 see by a over 
all organizations, and ially in those situa- 
tions when man is least disposed to yield to it. 
mah Mens this —o,, per eorieies . 
ic power ; ess god seem: 

rep Try tg ogy EP a the eyes of the 
prisoner, and to close them by force. A 
renee Goervenee of his limbs, an increasing 
disturbance of his memory and thought, a 
kind of invincible torpor, rapidly took 

sion of the young man. Then commenced a 

i contest between mind and body,—the 

tter succumbed. He felt his body power- 
his reason grow dim, and -his strength 
away. In vain he sought to see, to hear, 
to watch, to live, to contend with an enemy 
which sought to make him senseless, inert 
and powerless. His head fell upon his bosom 
and he sank to sleep. 

Just then, he heard a light noise, the rust- 
ling of a silk dress, and a timid step. Witha 
convulsive effort he opened his e and 
saw La Felina within a few feet of his bed. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks, and fell upon 
the white hand of the singer. She touched 
Rovero’s face to assure herself that he was in 
reality asleep. 


END OF PART Il. 





[From the Gem.] 
“THE, TWICKENHAM GHOST.” 


bye = to the casement to-night, 
And look out at the bright lady-moon ; 
Come to the casement to-night, 
And I’ll sing you your favorite tune ! 
Where the stream glides beside the old tower, 
My boat shall be under the wall,— 
Oh, dear one! be there in your bower, 
With Byron, a lamp, and your shawl. 


Oh ! come where no troublesome eye 
Can look on the vigil love keeps ; 
When there is not a cloud in the sky, 
What maid, but an old maiden, sleeps ? 
you know not how sweet is the tone 
Of a song from a lip we have press’d, 
When it breathes it “ by moonlight alone,” 
To the ear of the one it loves best. 


Oh! daylight love’s music but mars, 
(As it breaks up the dance of the elves !) 
The moon, and the stream, and the stars, 
Should hear it alone with ourselves : 
And who’d be content with “ I may,” 
If ref only would think of “I might ?” 
Or who’d listen to music by day, 
That had listened to music by night ? 


The Opera’s over by one, 
Lady Jersey’s grows stupid at two; 
I'll dance just one waltz, and haye done, 
Then be off, on the pony, for Kew! 
My boat holds a cloak—a guitar, 
And it waits by that dark bridge for me : 
And I'll row, by the light of one star, 
Love’s own, to the old tower, by three! 


I'll bring you that sweet canzonette, 
That we practiced together last year ; 
And my own little miniature, set 
Round with emeralds—tis such a dear! 
You promised you’d love me as lo 
As your heart felt me close to it, there ; 
And, dear one! for that and the song, 
Won't you give me the locket of hair ? 


Farewell, sweet! be not ina fright, 
Should your grandmamma bid you beware 
Of a youth, who was murdered one night, 
And whose ghost haunts the dark waters there : 
For know, ever since his decease, 
Ofe harmless yo ghost that’s allow’d 
To go, by the River ice, 
Serenading about in his shroud ! 
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[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 
THE MYSTIC VIAL: 
OR, THE LAST DEMOISELLE DE CHARREBOURG. 
I.—THE GAME OF es " 
ORE than a century ago—we know n 
whether the revolution has left a ves- 


stretched away almost as far as 
the eye could reach. 

But the whole of this palatial residence 
was now in a state of decay and melanthol 
se afin on ae 

e en e 0- 
rane, one ee ee 
fortunes of its houghty protector. The steep 
roofs of the Chateau de Charrebourg and its 
flanking towers, with their tall conical ca; 
were mournfully visible in the sun among the 
rich foliage that filled the blue a distance, 
and seemed to overlook with a sullen melan- 
choly the village of Charrebourg that was de- 
caving beneath it. 

e Visconte de Charrebourg, the last of a 
long line of ancient seigneurs, was still liv- 
ing, and though not under the ancestral 
roof of his chateau, within sight of yee 

essive ruin, and what was er still to 

r, of its profanation ; for his creditors 
used it as a storehouse for the produce of 
the estate, which he thus saw collected and 
eventually carted away by strangers, without 
the power of so much as tasting a glass of 
its wine or arresting a single grain of its 
wheat himself. And to say the truth, he 
often wanted a pint of the one and a measure 
or two of the other badly enough. 

Let us now see for ourselves something of 
his circumstances a little more exactly. e 
Visconte was now about seventy, in the en- 
joyment of tolerable health, and of a pen- 
sion of nine hundred francs (£36) per an- 
num, paid by the Crown. His creditors 
mitted him to occupy, besides, a queer little 
domicile, little better than a cottage, which 
stood just under a wooded hillock in the vast 
wild park. To this were attached two or 
three liliputian paddocks, scarcely exceeding 
an English acre altogether. Part of it, be- 
fore the door, a scanty bit we allow, was laid 
out in a little parterre of flowers, and be- 
hind the dwelling was a small bowling-green 
surrounded by cherry-trees. The rest was 
cultivated chiefly for the necessities of the 
family. In addition to these concessions his 
creditors permitted him to shoot rabbits and 


catch perch for the use of his household, | eloq 


and that household consisted of three indi- 
viduals—the Visconte himself, his daughter 
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cook, and all the rest. 
Contrast with all this what he had once 
been, the ra Lord of Charrebourg, the 
husband of a rich and noble wife, one of the 
most splendid the satellites of a splen- 
did court. He had married rather late, and 
as his reverses had followed that event in 


| point of time, it was his wont to attribute his 
misfortun 


es to the extra’ 
jpmate, “who never could re- 
sist play and jewelry.” The worthy Visconte 
chose to t how much of his fortune he 
had himself poured into the of mis- 
tresses, and squandered among the ies of 
the ing-table. The t however was 
indisputable, by whatever means it had been 
arrived at, the Visconte was absolutely beg- 


gared. 

Neither had he been very fortunate in his 
family. Two sons, who, together with Lu- 
cille, had been the fruit of his marriage, had 
both fallen, one in a duel, the other in a mad- 
cap adventure in Naples. 

d thus of course ended any hope of see 
ing his fortunes even mod recon 
structed 


vagance of his dear 


We must come now to the lonely —' 
which serves all that is left of the family 
Charrebourg for a It is about the 
hour of five o’clock in the afternoon of a 
summer’sday. Dame Marguerite has already 
commenced her tions for supperin the 
kitchen. The Visconte has gone to the war- 
ren to shoot rabbits for to-morrow’s dinner. 
Two village lads, who take a pleasure in 
obliging poor old Margueri course nei- 
ther ever thinks of Lucille—have just arrived 
at the kitchen door. Gabriel has brought 
fresh spring water, which, from love of the 
old cook. he carries to the cottage regularly 
every morning and evening. Jacque has 
brought mulberries for “ the family,” from a 
like motive. The old woman has pronouneed 
Jacque’s mulberries admirable; and with a 

ile ta Gabriel on the smooth brown 
cheek, and called him her pretty little water 
carrier. They loiter there as as they 
can; neither much likes the other; each un 
derstands what his rival is rm ogee A 
well; neither chooses to go while the other 

Lea ‘wsit well fa- 

ue, to say, is not 

ven sallow, flat-frced with lank black hair, 
small, black, cunning eyes, and a wide mouth ; 
he has a broad — figure, and a sau 
swagger. Gabriel is a slender lad, wi 
brown curls about his shoulders, raddy brown 
face, and altogether good-looking. These 
two rivals, you would say, were very unequal- 
ly matched. 

Poor Gabriel! he has made knots to his 
knees of salmon-color and blue, the hues of 
the Charrebourg livery. It is by the mute 
uence of such traits of devotion that his 


ion humbl. . He wishes to belong 
Sher. When fest he appears before her in 
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“And 17 sighed .poor Gabriel, “I shall 
n 


ite : 
aie ~— to amuse 
The silvery voice that 

eame from the coral lips of Lucille. 
casement, clustered round with 


she was out like a portrait of Flora 
pay enc ng mom of foliage. Could any- 


iel's heart beat so fast that he could 
hardly stammer forth a dutiful answer ; he 
could scarcely see the bowls. The beautiful 
a among the vine-leayes seemed every- 


where. 
It would have been worth one’s while to 


look at that e of bowls. There was 
oe in the scene at once comical and 
melancholy. Jacque was cool, but ve reef 


. Gabriel, a better player, but 
Zeed, agitated, trembling. While the little 
daughter of nobility, in d t petticoat, 
her arms resting on the window-sill, looked 
out upon the combatants with such an air 
of ~ ted and or mee seperate fe the 
‘queen of beauty in the galle a tilting- 
; ight an while she ean the feats 
-of humble yeomen and villein archers. Some- 
times leaning forward with a ve and 
haughty interest ; sometimes again showing 
her teeth, like little coronels of pearl, in 
Tinging laughter, in its very unrestrainedness 
on hensbie as her on. The spirit of the 
noblesse, along with its blood, was undoubt- 
edly under slender t bodice. 
Small suspicion had that commanding little 
damsel that the se who were amusing 
her with their blunders were playing for love 
of her. Audacity like that was not indeed 
to be eae 
“ Well, Gabriel has won, and I am glad of 
it, for I think he is the better lad of the 
two,” she said, with the prettiest dogmatism 
conceivable. ‘What shall we give you, Ga- 
briel, now that you have won the game ? let 
me see.” 

“Nothing, Mademoiselle—nothing, I en- 
eae yee poor Gabriel, trembling in a 

c. 

“Well, but you are hot and tired, and 
have won the game beside. Marguerite shall 
give you some pears and a piece of bread.” 

, 





haye them 


* “But, as your excellence is so good as to 
Observe, I have won aan ges? said Gabricl, 
reassured by the sound of his own voice, 
“and to say I should have something a 
a token of victory, I would ask, if Mademoi- 
selle will permit, for my old aunt at 
home, who is so very fond of those flowers, just 
one of the white roses which Mademoiselle 
has in her hand; it will give her so much 
” 
“The poor old woman! Purely you ma 
luck some fresh from the bush; but te 
arguerite, or she will be vexed.” 

“But, Mademoiselle, pardon me, [ have 
not time: one is enough, and I think there 
are none so fine upon the tree as that ; be- 
sides, I know she would like it better for hav- 
ing been in Mademoiselle’s hand.” 

“Then let her have it by all means,” said 
Lucille; and so saying, she placed the flow- 
er in Gabriel’s trembling fingers. Had he 
yielded to his impulse, he would have re- 
ceived it kneeling. He was intoxicated with 
adoration and pride; he felt as if at that mo- 
ment he was the sultan of the universe, but 
her slaye. 

The unconscious author of all this tumult 
meanwhile had left the window. The rivals 
were téte-d-téte upon the stage of their re- 
cent contest. Jacque stood with his hand in 
his breast, eyeing Gabriel with a sullen sneer. 
He held the precious rose in his hand, and 
still gazed at the vacant window. 

“ And so your aunt loves a white rose bet- 
ter than a slice of bread *” ejaculated Jacque. 
“Heaven! what a lie—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Well, I won the e and I won the 
rose,” said Gabriel, tranquilly. “1 can’t won- 
der you are a little vexed.” 

“ Vexed ‘—bah! I thought she would 
have offered you a piece of money,” retorted 
Jacque ; and if she had, I venture to say we 
should have heard very little about that nice 
old aunt with the jienchant for white roses.” 

“Tm not sordid, Jacque,” retorted his ri- 
val; “and I did not want to put Mademoi- 
selle to any trouble.” 

“How she laughed at you, Gabriel, your 
clumsiness and your ridiculous grimaces ; but 
then you do make—ha, ha, ha !—such ve 
comical faces while the bowls are rolling, 
could not blame her.” 

“She laughed more at you than at me,” 
retorted Gabriel, evidently nettled. “ You 
talk of clumsiness and grimaces—upon my 
faith, a pretty notion.” 

“Tut, man, you must have been deaf. 
You amused her so with your writhing, and 


as—as 
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ling, and grinning, and _sticki your 
a first ins his dee and then fa that, 
according as the bowl rolled to one side or 
the other, that she Lon am till the very 
tears came; and after all that, forsooth, she 
wanted to feed you like a pig on rotten 
pears; and then—ha, ha, ha!—the airs, the 
command, the magnificence. Ah, la! it was 
enough to make a cow laugh.” 

“You are spited and jealous; but don’t 
dare to speak disrespectfully of Mademoi- 
sellein my presence, sirrah,” said Gabriel, 


a Sivrah me no sirrahs,” cried Jacque, giv- 
ing way at last to an irrepressible explosion 
of rage and jealousy. “Ill say what I 
think, and call things by their names. You're 
an ass, J tell you—an ass; and as for her, 
she’s a saucy, impertinent little minx, and 
you and she, and your precious white rose, 
may goin a bunch tw the devil together.” 

And so saying, he dealt a blow with his 
hat at the precious relic. A quick movement 
of Gabriel's, however, arrested the unspeak- 
able sacrilege. In an instant Jacque was 
half frightened at his own audacity; for he 
knew of old that in some matters Gabriel 
was not to be trifled with, and more than 
made up in spit for his disparity in 
strength. Snatching up a piece of fire-wood 
in one hand, and with the other holding the 
sacred flower behind him, Gabriel rushed at 
the miscreant Jacque, who, making a hideous 
grimace and a gesture of ridicule, did not 
choose to await the assault, but jumped over 
the low fence, and ran like a Paynim coward 
before a crusader of old. The stick flew 
whizzing by his ear. Gabriel, it was plain, 
was in earnest ; so down the woody slope to- 
ward the stream the chase swe ong ; 
Jacque exerting his utmost s and Gabri- 
el hurling stones, clods, and curses after him. 
When, however, he had reached the brook, 
it was plain the fugitive had distanced him. 
Pursuing his retreat with shouts of defiance, 
he here halted, hot, dusty, and breathless, 
inflamed with holy rage and chivalric love, 
like a Paladin after a victory. 

Jacque meanwhile pursued his retreat at 
a slackened , and now and then throw- 
ing a glance behind him. 

“The fiend catch him!” he prayed. “T'll 
break his bird-traps and smash his nets, and 
Ill get my big cousin, the blacksmith, to 
drub him to a jelly.” 

But Gabriel was happy: he was sitting 
under a bush, lulled b: the trickling of the 
stream, and alone with his visions and his 


The noble demoiselle in the mean time 
took her little basket, intending to go into the 
wood and. gather some wild strawberries, 
which the old Visconte liked; and as she 
never took a walk without first saluting her 
dear old Marguerite— 


“ Adieu, ma bonne petite maman,” she 


said, running up to that lean and mahogany- 
complexion re ae 


e, and kissing her heartily 


on both cheeks ; “I am going to pick straw- 
berries.” 

“ Ah, ma chere mi ne; I wish I could 
again see the time when the in the 

arrebourg blue and salmon, and covered 
all over with silver lace, would have marched 
behind Mademoiselle whenever she walked 
into the park. Parbleu, that was magnifi- 
cence !” 

“Eh bien, nurse,” said the little lady, deei- 
sively and gravely, “ we shall have all that 
again.” 

“I hope so, my little pet-—why not * she 
replied, with a dreary shrug, as she prepared 
to skewer one of the eternal rabbits. 

“ Ay, why not? repeated the demoiselle, 

cron, “You tell me, nurse, that [ am 
beautiful, and I think I am.” 
“ Beautiful—indeed you are, my little a 
cess,” she replied, turning from the rabbit, 
and smiling upon the pretty questioner un- 
til her five thin fangs were all revealed. 
“They said your mother was the greatest 
beauty at court ; but, ma foi! she was never 
like you.” 

“Well, then, if that be true, some great 
man will surely fall in love with me, you 
know, and I will marry none that is not 
richer than ever my father, the Visconte, 
was—rely upon that, good Marguerite.” 

“Well, my little pet, bear that in mind, 
and don’t allow any one to steal your heart 
away, unless you know him to be worthy.” 

At these words Lucille blushed—and what 
@ brilliant vermilion—averted her eyes for 
a moment, and then looked full in her old 
nurse’s face. 


“Why do you say that, Marguerite ?” 
“ Because T feel A my pretty little child,” 
she replied. 


* No, no, no, no,” cried Lucille, still with a 
heightened color, and looking with her fine 
eyes full into the dim optics of the old woman ; 
“you had some reason for saying that—you 
know you had !” 

“ By my word of honor, no,” retorted the 
old woman, in her turn surprised—* no, my 
dear ; but what is the matter—why do you 
blush so ?” 

‘Well, I shall return in about an hour,” 
said Lucille, abstractedly, and not heeding 
the question; and then with a gay air she 
tripped singing from the door, and so went 
gally down the bosky slope to the edge of the 


wi 


II.—THE GENTLEMAN IN BLUE AND SILVER. 

Lucitiz had no sooner got among the 
mossy roots of the trees, than her sylvan 
task commenced, and the mt crimson 
berries began to fill her basket. Her little 
head was very busy with all manner of mar- 
velous ‘projects; but this phantasmagoria 
was not gloomy; on the contrary, it was gor- 
geous and pleasant; for the transparent 
green shadow of the branches and the mcl- 
low singing of the birds toned her day- 





dreams with their influence. 
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in . 
~* You here, Monsieur Dubois!” exclaimed 
a tone that a little faltered, and 
with a blush that made her doubly beauti- 
ful. “ What strange chance has conducted 


“My kind star—m ius—m an- 
gh Ww. p «een 4 A phe be- 
olding Mademoi 
honor 


which fortune has none dearer to 
7 ” 

are sir.” 
“Yes; phrases that expound my heart. I 
ou bring them to the test.” 

“ Well, then,” she said, gravely, “let us 
see. Kneel down and pick the strawberries 
that grow upon this bank; they are for the 
Visconte de Charrebourg.” 

“T am too grateful to be employed.” 

“You are much older, Monsieur, than I.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ And have seen more of the world, too.” 

“True, Mademoiselle,” and he could not 
forbear smiling. 

“ Well, then, Pb ought not to have tried 
to meet me in the park so often as you did— 
or indeed at all—you know very well you 
ought not.” 

“But, Mademoiselle, what harm can the 
most ill-natured of human critics discov- 
er a 4 

“Oh, but listen to me. I begin to fear I 
have been wrong in talking to you as I have 
done ; and if so, you ought not to have pre- 
sented yourself to me as you did. I have 
refle on it since. In fact, I don’t know 
whoryou are, Monsieur Dubois. The Charre- 
prom not use to make companions of 
everybody ; and My may be a roturier, for 
an. gl tell.” 

onsieur Dubois smiled again. 

ad | see you laugh because we are poor,” 
she said, with a heightened color and a flash- 
ing glance. 

Brie emoiselle misunderstands me. I am 
incapable of that. There is no point at which 
ridicule can approach the family of Charre- 


me—no—none half so 
“ These 


| 





she | not inquire wherefore smile. But this 
seems plain to me— I have done very 

in conversing alone with a gentleman 

name. 


nier is filled, and it is time that I 
turn. Good evening, Monsieur Dubois—fare- 
well.” 


, for so b 

“ Good friends— ‘or a long time; but 
you know,” she continued, with a sad, wise 
shake of her pretty head, “I ought not to 
allow gentlemen whom I chance to meet 
here to be my friends—is it not sot This 
has only struck me recently, Monsieur Du- 
bois; and I am sure you used to think me 
very strange. But I have no one to advise 
me; I have no mother—she is dead; and 
the Visconte seldom ‘speaks to me; and so I 


ward a otranger to dear Mademoiselle de 
Charrebourg ?” 

“I have told you all my thoughts, Mon- 
sieur Dubois,” she x lmtm § in a tone whose 
melancholy made it nearly as tender as his 
own. But, perhaps, some idea crossed her 
mind that piqued her pride; for suddenly 
recollecting herself, she added, in a tone it 
may be a little more abrupt and haughty 
than her usual manner— 

* And so, Monsieur Dubois, once for all, 
good evening. You will need to make haste 
to overtake your peasant attendant; and as 
for me, I must run home now—adieu.” 

Dubois followed her hesitatingly a step or 
ptwo, but stopped short. A slight flush of ex- 
citement—it might be of mortification—hov- 
ered on his usually cheek. It subsided, 
however, and a sudden and more téhder 
character inspired his as he watched 
her receding figure, and followed its disap- 
pearance with a deep sigh. 

But Monsieur Dubois had not done with 


surprises. 

“ Holloa! sir—a word with you,” shouted 
an imperious voice, rendered more harsh by 
the peculiar huskiness of age. 

Dubois turned, and beheld a figure, which 
penetrated him with no small ishment, 
advancing toward him with furious strides, 
We shall endeavor to describe it. 

It was that of a very tall, old man, lank 
and upright, with snow- white mustaches, 





ke 
“ t is true, sir,” she said, haughtil 
and she added, “ and on that ce ond 


;| beard, and eyebrows, all in a shaggy and 


neglected state. He wore en old coat of 
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sehyatcres one ale mas 


him a singular resemblance to the old prints 
of Robinson Crusoe ; and as if the tout ensem- 
ble was not grotesque coon pear such 
an dage, a gegen ound, appar- 
ently na old and feeble, py and yaa 
as his master, very much incommoded by the 
rapidity of his pace, hobbled behind him. A 
string scarce two yards long, kifotted to his 
master’s belt, was tied to the old collar, once 
plated with silver, that encircled his neck, 
and upon which a close scrutiny might have 
still deciphered the armorial bearings of the 
Charrebourgs. 

There was a certain ludicrous sympathy 
between the superannuated hound and his 
master. While ae ype the 
stranger, erect as uixote, glaring 
ween tos ceeds, an iene Cal ee 
bake nove: ae from their sockets, the de- 
crepit dog raised his bloodshot, cowering eyes 
upon ae be pg object, and showing ~ 
stum: is few remaining fangs, approach- 
ed him with a long, low growl, like distant 
thunder. The man and his dog understood 
one another perfectly. Conscious, however, 
that there might possibly be some vein of rid- 
icule in this mani harmony of sentiment, 
he bestowed a curse and a kick upon the 
brute, which sent it screeching behind him. 

“It seems, sir, that you have made the 
acquaintance of Mademoiselle de Charre- 
bourg *” he demanded, in a tone scarcely less 
discordant than those of his canine attendant. 

“ Sir, I don’t mean to consult you upon the 
subject.” 

binson Crusoe hitched his gem..ne though 
ei 


he was about to “let fly” at nvader of 
his solitudes. 
“T demand name, sir.” 


“ And I don’t mean to give it.” 

“But give it you shall, sir, by ——.” 

“It is plain you understand catching rab- 
bits and ing their skins better than con- 
versing with gentlemen,” said the stranger, 
as with a supercilious smile he turned away. 

** Stay, sir,” cried the old gentleman, per- 
emptorily, “ or I shall slip my dog upon you.” 

“If you do, Pll shoot him.” 

“You have insulted me, sir. You wear a 
couteau de chasse—so dol. Destiny condemns 
the Visconte de Charrebourg to calamity, but 
not to insult. Draw your sword.” 

“The Visconte de Charrebourg!” echoed 
Dubois, in amazement. 

“Yes, sir—the Visconte de Charrebourg, 
who will not pocket an affront because he 
ha to have lost his revenues.” 

ho would have thought that any pro- 
cess could possibly have metamorphosed the 





and magnificent courtier, of whose splen- 
did extravagance Dubois had heard so tony 
traditions, into this grotesque old savage. 
“There are some houses, and foremost 
among the number that of Charrebourg,” said 
the a ge with marked deference, rais- 
ing his hat, “which no loss of revenue can 


the early glories of France, gain but a 
founder 4 to our Rhee their “an- 
nals and descent are consecrated by the no- 
bility of suffering.” 

ebuchadnezzar smiled. 

“T entreat that Monsieur le Visconte will 
pardon what has passed under a total ignor- 
ance of his presence.” 

The Visconte bowed, and resumed, gravely 
but more placidly— 

“T must then return to my question, and 
ask your name.” 

“{ am called Dubois, sir.” 

“Dubois! hum! I don’t recollect, Mon- 
sieur Dubois, that I ever had the honor of 
es uainted with your family.” 

“ Possibly not, sir.” 

“ However, Monsieur Dubois, you appear 
to be a gentleman, and I ask you, as the 
father of the noble young lady tho has just 
left you, whether you have established with 
her any understanding such as I ought not 
to approve—in short, any understanding 
whatsoever ?” 

* None whatever, on the honor of a gentle- 
man. I introduced myself to Mademoiselle de 
Charrebourg, but she desired that our ac- 
quaintance shall cease, and her resolution up- 
on the subject is, of course, decisive. On the 
faith of a gentleman, you have there the en- 
tire truth ly ‘s 

“Well, Monsieur Dubois, I believe you,” 
said the Visconte, after a steady gaze of a 
few seconds; “and I have to add a request, 
which is this—that, unless through me, the 
acquaintance may never be sought to be re- 
newed. Farewell, sir. Come along, Jon- 

uil!” he added, with an admonition of his 
oot, addressed to the nely old brute who had 
laid himself down. And so, with a mutual 
obeisance, stiff and profound, Monsieur Du- 
bois and the Visconte de Charrebourg departed 
upon their several ways. 

When the old Visconte entered his castle, 
he threw the three rabbits on the table before 
Marguerite, hung his fusil uncleaned u 
the wall, released his limping dog, and stalked 
past Lucille, who was in the with a 
stony aspect, and in total silence. ‘Thia how- 
ever, was his habit, and he pursued his aw- 
ful way into his little room of state, where 
seated upon his high-backed, clumsy throne 
of deal, with his rabbit-skin tiara on his 
head, he ones a letter, with a huge seal, ad- 
dressed to him, lying on his homely table. 

“Ha! hum. From M. Le Prun. The os- 
pr ape - pot ave meen rapa the vul- 

ity of the geois, even in a letter!” 
ge as he was, the Visconte affected a 
sneer of tranquil superiority; but his hand 


ing 
cap | possibly re and which, associated with 
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trembled as he took the packet and broke the 
seal. Its contents were evidently satisfac- 
tory : the old man elevated his eyebrows as 
he read, sniffed twice or thrice, and then 
yielded to a smile of irrepressible self-compla- 


oy i 
“So it will give him inexpressible pleasure, 
will it, to pi my wishes. Should he be- 


come the purchaser of the Charrebourg es-| sn 


tate, he entreats—ay, that is the word—-that 
I will not do him the injustice tosuppose him 
capable of disturbing me in the possession of 
my present residence.” The Visconte meas- 
the distance between the tiled floor and 
pi ceilin Bee pear & glance, Fa said, 
“ So our is-gentilhomme will permit 
the Visconte de Chakrebouitg ha. ha—to live 
in this panting bore! for the few years that re- 
main to him; but, par bleu, that is fortune’s 
doing, not his. I ought not to blame this pu 
bourgeois—he is only doing what I asked him. 
He will also allow me whatever ‘privileges’ I 
have hitherto enjoyed—that of killing roach 
in the old moat and rabbits in the warren ; 
searce worth the powder and shot J spend on 
them. Eh, bien! after all what more have I 
asked for? He is also most desirous to mark, 
in every way in his power, the profound re- 
spect he entertains for the Visconte de Char- 
rebourg- How these fellows grimace and 
caricature when they attempt to make a com- 
pliment ! pat be cap thet and he is 
trying to be civil. And, see, here is a 
seri £ I omitted to read.” al 
e readjusted his spectacles. 
conceived :-— 

“P, $.—I trust the Visconte de Charre- 
bourg will permit me the honor of waiting 
upon him, to express in person my esteem 
and respect ; and that he will also allow me 
to present my little niece to Mademoiselle de 
Charrebourg, as they are pretty nearly of 
the same , and likely, moreover, to be- 
come neighbors.” , 

*“ Yes,” he said, pursuing a train of self- 
gratulation, suggested by this postscript ; “it 
was a coup of diplomacy worthy of Richelieu 
himself, the sending Lucille in person with 
my letter. The girl has beauty; its magic 
has drawn all these flowers and figures from 
the pen of that dry old schemer. Ay, who 
knows, she may have fortune before her: 
were the king to see her-——"” 

But here he paused, and, with a slight 
shake of the head, muttered, “Apage sa- 
thanas |” 


Tt was thus 


III.—THE FERMIER-GENERAL. 

Tue Visconte ate his supper in solemn si- 
lence, which Lucille dared not interrupt, so 
that the meal was far from cheerful. ort- 
ly after its conclusion, however, the old man 
announced in 2 few brief sentences, as much 
of the letter hg had just received as in any 
wise conan ent Pas to know. 

“See you and Marguerite to the prepara- 
tions; let eve hing’ at least, be muah, He 


knows, as all the world does, that I am mis- 





erably poor; and we can’t make this place 
look less beggarly than it is; but we mast 
make the best of it. What can one do with 
a pension of eight hundred francs— bah !” 
e latter part of this speech was muttered 

in bitter abstraction. 

“The is too small, sir.” 

He looked at her with something like a 


eer. 
“Tt is too small, sir, and ought to be in- 


“Who says so ?” 

“Marguerite has often said so, sir, and 7 
believe it. If you will petition the king, he 
will gre you something worthy of your rank.” 

“ You arg a pair of wiseheads, truly. It 
cost the exertions of powerful friends, while I 
still had some, to get that pittance; were I 
to move in the matter now, it is more like to 
lead to its curtailment than extension.” 

“Yes, but the king admires beauty, and I 
am beautiful,” she said, with a blush that was 
at once the prettiest, the boldest, and yet the 
purest thing imaginable ; “and I will present 
your petition myself.” 

Her father looked at her for a moment with 
a gaze of inquiring wonder, which changed 
into @ faint, abstracted smile; but he rose 
abruptly from his seat with a sort of shrug. 
as if it were chill, and, muttering his favor- 
ite exorcism, “Apage sathanas!” walked 
with a flurried step up and down the room. 
ae face was flu h ae ll boy ad 

ing in its ion which forbade her haz- 
arding another word. 

It was not until nearly haif an hour had 
elapsed that the Visconte suddenly exclaimed, 
as if not a second had inte — 

“Well, Lucille, it is not quite impossible ; 
but you need not mention it to Marguerite.” 

He then signed to her to leave him, intend 
ing, according to his wont, to find oceupation 
for his solitary‘hours in the resources of his 
library. This library was contained in an 
old chest ; consisted of some score of shabby 
volumes of all sizes, and was, in truth, a 
queer mixture. It comprised, among other 
tomes, a Latin Bible and a missal, in intimate 
proximity with two or three other volumes of 
that gay kind which even the Visconte de 
Charrebourg would have blushed and trem- 
bled to have seen in the hands of his child. 
It resembled thus the heterogeneous furniture 
of his own mind, with an incongruous ingre- 
dient of superinduced religion ; but, on the 
whole, unpresentable and unclean. He tock 
up the well-thumbed Vulgate, in which, of 
late years, he had read a deal, but some- 


how, it did not interest him at that moment. . 


He threw it back again, and suffered his fan- 
cy to run riot among schemes more exciting 
and, alas! less Itless. His daughter's 
words had touched an evil chord in his heart 
—she had unwittingly uncaged the devil that 
lurked within him ; and this guardian angel 
from the pit was playing, in truth, very ugly 
pranks with his ambitious imagination. 
Lucille called old Marguerite to her bed- 
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disclo- 
old 


woman, though herself very in conse- 
quence, 
ment in her youn ; on the contrary, 


she was sad and a ted. 

“Do you remember,” said Lucille, after a 
lon “the story of the fair demoiselle 
of you used to tell me long ago? 
How te her pre me re how Faas 
he + throug t rs of wite 
oraft and war to find her out com and wed 
her, although he was a noble knight, and she, 
as he believed, but a #’s daughter. 
Marguerite, it is a pretty story. I wonder if 
gentlemen are as true of heart now ?” 

“Ay, my déar, why not? love is love al- 
ways; just the same as it was of old is it 
now, and will be while the world wags.” 

And with this comforting assurance their 
conference ended. 


The very next day came the visit of Mon- | disap 


sieur Le Prun and his niece. The Fermier- 
General was old and ugly, there is no deny- 
ing it; he hada shrewd, penetrating eye, 
moreover, and in the lines of his mouth were 
certain unmistakable indications of habitual 
command. When his face was in in- 
deed, its character was on the whole forbid- 
ding. But in repose it seldom was, for he 
smiled and grimaced with an industry that 
was amazing. 

His niece was a pretty little fair-haired 
irl of sixteen, with something sad and even 
uneste in her countenance. . The fragile time 

idity of the little blonde contrasted well with 
the fire and energy that animated the hand- 
some features of her new acquaintance. Ju- 
lie St. Pierre, for that was her name, seemed 
just as unconscious of Lucille’s deficient toi- 
tot as she was herself, and the two girls be- 
came, in the of an hour’s ramble amon: 

the brakes and bushes of the park, as inti- 
mate as if they had spent all their days to- 
gether. Monsieur Le Prun, meanwhile, con- 
versed affably with the Visconte, whom he 
seemed to take a pleasure in treating with a 
deference which secretly flattered alike his 
pride and his vanity. He told him, more- 
over, that the contract for the purchase of the 
Charrebourg estate was already completed, 
and pl himself with projecting certain 
alterations in the Visconte’s humble residence, 
which would certainly have made it a far 
more imposing piece of architecture than it 


ever had been. All his plans, however, were | and there 


accompanied with so many submissions te 
the Visconte’s superior taste, and so many 80- 
ligitations of “ permission,” and so many del- 
icate admissions of an ownership, which 
parties knew to be oa , that the visitor 
appeared in the attitude father of one sui 
for than conferring a favor. Add to all 
that the Fermier-General had the good taste 
to leave his equipage at the park gate, and 
tru on foot beside his little niece, who, in 


rustic fashion, was mounted on & donkey, to 
No wonder, then, that when 


make his yisit. 





both | let withered apple, and His black ¢ 





the Crossus and his little niece took their de- 
rture, they left u the mind of the old 
isconte an on which (alth for 

the sake of consistency, he was still obli 

to affect his airs of hauteur) was in the 
est degree favorable. 


acquaintance thus commenced was not 
suffered to lan Scarce a da 


with Dubois, she lived in hope ery 
hour t present his handsome form at the 
cottage door to declare himself, and, with the 
soraling Bree wita hope, every ghh brought 
morni e wit , every night t 
mappotitnsttt with "its otal Ved eek. 
ness, till ai aie and feelings of bitter. 
ness, woun Pgs Srey passionate resent- 
ment succeeded. hat galled her proud 
heart most was the fear that she had betrayed 
her fondness to him. To be forsaken was 
hard enough to bear, but to the desolation 
of such a loss the sting of humiliation super- 
added was terrible. 

One day the rumble of coach-wheels was 
heard upon the narrow, broken road which 
wound by the Visconte’s cott A mag- 


: g 
nificent equipage, with gold and 
gorgeous colors, eka by hoor noble horses 
worthy of Cinderella's state-coach, came roll- 
ing and rocking along the track. The heart 
of Lucille beat fast under her little bodice as 
she beheld its approach. The powdered ser- 
vants were of course to open the carria 
door, and Dubois himself, attired in the ro 


of a prince, was to spting from within and 
throw himself ionately at her feet. In 
short, she. felt the denouement of the 
ry ? Me was at hand. 

e coach 


\—the door opened, and 
Monsieur Le prok assvended, ently evant his 
little niece to the ground; Lucille wished 
him and Dubois both in the galleys. 

He was more richly dressed than usual, 
more c>remonious, and if possible more gra- 
cious. He saluted Lucille, and after a word 
or two of common courtesy, joined the 
old Visconte, and they shortly entered the old 
gentleman’s chamber of audience together, 
yo ree — for 4 than an hour. 

t the end o t time t emerged to- 
omg both a little exstied’ it seemed. 

e Fermier-General was flushed like a scar- 
es glowed 
and flashed with an unusual agitation. The 
Visconte too was also flushed, and he carried 
his head a little back, with an unwonted air 
of reserve and importance. 
suey, aay were made with some a 

, and the equi swept away, leay- 
ing the spot wines its 1 S gatieaass had just 
been displayed as bleak and blank as the 
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age yey Ao a 0 solemni 

@ gorgeous ueys, the tout ensem 

i was overpowering and delightful. 
“Well, child,” said the Visconte, after he 
ille had stood for a while in silence 


“ Monsieur Le 
Prun, it must be admitted, has excellent 
taste ; par bleu, his team would do honor to 
the royal stables. What a superb equi ! 
Happy the woman whom fortune will elect to 
share the splendor of which all that we have 
just seen is but as a sparkle from the furnace 
—fortunate she whom Monsieur Le Prun will 
make his wife.” 

He spoke with so much emotion, directed 
a look of such triumphant significance upon 
his daughter, and pressed her hand so hard, 
that on a sudden a stupendous conviction, at 
once horrible and burst upon her. 

: : 


few other women possess, an ancient lineage, 
an exquisite beauty, and the simplicity of an 
education in which the seeds of finesse and 
dissipation have not been sown, in short, the 
very attributes and qualifications which he 
most pesene sen 3 has long sought, and 
which in conversation he has found irresisti- 
ble in yh coehe Le Prun he enivenine 
me to lay hi at your feet, and you 
of course convey h me the gratitude 
with which you accept them.” 

Lucille was silent and pale; within her a 
war and chaos of emotions were struggling, 
like the tumult of the ocean. 

“T felicitate you, my child,” said the Vis- 
conte, kissing her throbbing forehead ; “in 
you the fortunes of your family will be re- 
ae with os 

e accompani im into the cottage; 
she was —— it were, in a wonde 
dream; but amidst the confusion of her 
senses, her perplexity and irresolution, there 





was @ dull sense of pain at her 
Me pilones agitated ¢ 
ce 
she ber dig i 
a returnin 
they been likel ton 
tious heart. Her father rapidly sketched 


.| such a letter of limentary acceptanceras 


he conceived suitable to he Oobniak and the 


parties. 

“Read that,” he said, placing it before 
Lucille. “Well, that I think will answer. 
What say you, child ” ; 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied with an effort ; “it 
is true ; he does me indeed great honor ; and 
—and I him ; and now, sir, I would 
wish to go and be for a while,alone.” 

“ Do so,” said her father, again kissing her, 
for he felt a sort of gratitude toward her as 
the prime cause all those comforts and 
luxuries, whose long despaired-of return he 
now beheld in immediate and certain pros- 

Not heeding this unwonted exuber- 
ance of tenderness, she hurried to her little 
ee and sat down upon the side of her 


At first she wept ) mur pr verry but her 
girlish volatility soon dried these tears. The 

ificent equipage of Monsieur Le Prun 
swept before her imagination. Her curious 
and dazzled fancy then took flight in specu- 
lations as to the details of all the, as yet, 
undescribed splendors in reserve. Then she 
thought of herself married, and mistress of 
all this great fortune, and her heart beat 
thick, and she laughed aloud, and clapped 
Lar busta ta ta poemiay of alvaoek child 
exultation. 

Next day she received a long visit from 
Monsieur Le Prun, as her accepted lover. 
Spite of all his splendor, he had never looked 
in her eyes half so old, and ugly, and sinis- 
ter, as now. The marri which was some- 
times so delightfully of promise to her 
vanity and ambition, in his presence most 
perversely lost all its enchantment, and ter- 
rified her, like some great but unascertained 
danger. It was however too late now to re- 
cede ; and even were she free to do so, it is 
more than probable that she could not have 
endured the sacrifice involved in retracting 
her consent. 

The Visconte’s little household kept earl 
hours. He himself went to bed almost wit 
the sun; and on the night after this decisive 
visit—for such Monsieur Le Prun’s first ap- 
pearance and acceptation in the character of 
an affianced bridegroom undoubtedly was— 
Lucille was lying awake, the prey of a thou- 
sand agitating thoughts, when, on a sudd&n, 
rising on the still night air came a little mel- 
ody—alas! too well termes gf and ten- 
der song, chanted sweetly. H e voice of 
Fate ed her, she could not have statted 
more suddenly upright in her bed, with eyes 
straining, an et i hand —s 
back the rich clusters of hair, and collectin 
the sound at her ear. and the other extend 
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cursions to the capital, which for twen 
years he had not so much as seen; and han 
some dresses, ornaments, &c., for Lucille, 
were accompanied by no less i 


little dwelling—so numerous, indeed, as speed- 
ily to effect an almost complete transforma- 
tion in its character and pretensions. 

Thus the time wore on, in a state of excite- 
ment, which, wy checkered with many 
fears, was on the whole pleasurable. 

About ten days had since the pecu- 
liar and delicate relation we have described 
was established between Lucille and Monsieur 
Le Prun. Urgent business had called him 
away to the hg ogy kept him closely con- 
fined there, so that, for the first time since 
his declaration, his golly visit was omitted 

this occasion. the good Fermier- 
Seoant but known all, he need not have 
offered so many apologies, nor labored so hard 
to console his lady-love for his involuntary 
absence. The truth, then, is, as the reader 
no doubt ts, Lucille was charmed at 
ing herself, even for a day, once more her 
lute mistress. 

A gay from Paris, with orders of ad- 
mission from the creditors, that day visited 
the park. In a remote and bosky hollow 
they had seated themselves upon the turf, 
anh amid songs and laughter, were enjoying 
a cold repast. Far away these soun 
mirth were borne on the clear air to Lucille. 
Alas! when should she laugh as gaily as 
those ladies, who, with their young compan- 
ions, were making oe t—when again 
should music speak as of old with her heart, 
and bear in its chords no tone of reproach 
and despair? This gay party broke up into 
groups, and began merrily to ramble toward 

he great gate, where, of course, their car- 
_- were yitesncas brags a 

ttracted mournfully by their mirth, Lu- 
cille rambled onward as they retreated. It 
was evening, and the sunbeams slanted pleas- 
antly among the trees and bushes, throwing 
long, soft shadows over the sward, and con- 
verting into gold every little turf, and weed, 
-_ Knob, that broke the irregular sweep of 
the d. 

She had reached a of the park with 
which she was not so ‘eniliar. Here several 
gentle hollows were converging toward the 
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stream, and trees and wild brushwood in fresh 
abundance clothed their sides, and spread up- 
ward along the plain in rich and shaggy exu- 


From among them, with a stick in his 
hand, and running lightly in the direction 
of a father’s cottage, Gabriel suddenly 
emerged. 

On ere her at the end of the irregular 
vista, which he had just entered, however, he 
slackened his pace, and doffing his hat he ap- 


proached her. 
“Am 2, Gabriel ?” she inquired. 
“ Yes, if Mademoiselle pleases,” said he, 


blushing all over, like the setting sun. “I 


was ing to the Visconte’s house to tell 
Made oisello.” 


m 

“ Well, Gabriel, and what is it ?” 

“ Why, Mademoiselle, a strange lady in the 
glen desires me to tell Mademoiselle de Char- 
rebourg that she wishes to see her.” 

“ But did she say why she desired it, and 
what she wished to s Eto me about ?” 

“ No, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Then tell her that Mademoiselle de Char- 
rebourg, knowing neither her name nor her 
business, declines obeying her summons,” said 
she, haughtily. Gabriel bowed low, and was 
about to retire on his errand, when she 
added— 

“It was very dull of you, Gabriel, not to ask 
her what she wanted of me.” 

“‘ Madame, without your permission, I dare 
not,” he replied, with a deeper blush, and a 
tone at once so ardent and so humble, that 
Lucille could not forbear a smile of the pret- 
tiest nature. . 

“ In truth, Gabriel, you are a dutiful boy. 
But how did you bg 72 to meet her *” 

“| was returning, Mademoiselle, from the 
other side of the stream, and just when I got 
into the glen, on turning round the corner of 
the gray stone, I saw her standing close to 
me behind the bushes.” 

“ And I suppose you were frightened *” she 
said, erty. 

“ No, Mademoiselle, indeed; though she 
was mp 4 Bors eg and very pale, but she 
spoke to me kindly. She asked me my name, 
and then she looked in my face very hard, as 
a fortune-teller an and — vel? 
strange things, Mademoiselle, about m 
Solin “of them I knew, and some of them j 
never heard before.” 

“T su she 7s a fortune-teller; and 
how did she come to ask for me ?” 

“ She inquired if the Visconte de Charre- 
bourg still lived on the estate, and then she 
said, ‘Has he nota beautiful daughter called 
Lucille ? and I, Mademoiselle, made bold to 
answer, ‘O yes. madame, yes, in truth.’” 

Poor Gabriel blushed and faltered more 
than ever at this ; 

“¢ Tell Mademoiselle,’ she said, ‘I have 
something that concerns her nearly to tell her. 
Let her know that I am waiting here; but I 
cannot stay long.’ And so she beckoned me 
away impatiently, and I, expecting to find 
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pomnene Fe house, was running, when Ma- 
ie tery saa Gabriel, I will 

“ [¢ is very strange ; stay; Gabriel, I 7 
go and to dary it jo. cit 9 ep 

The fact. was that Lucille’s curiosity (as 

ight have been the case with a great many 
of her sex in a similar situation) was too 
- strong for her, and her pride was foreed to 

bend to its importunity. ‘ 

“ Go you before,” she said to Gabriel, who 
long remembered chat evening walk in at- 

ce upon Lwcille, asa scene so enchant- 
ing and delightZul as to be rather a mythic 
episode than an incident in his life; “ and 
riel,” se added, as they entered the cold 
shadow of the thick evergreens, and felt she 
knew not why, a superstitious dread creep 
over her, “ do you wait within cail, but so as 
now to \verhear our conversation ; you under- 
stand ne.” \ 

They had now emer from the dark 
cover into the glen, and looking downward 
toward the little stream, at a short distance 
from them, the figure of the mysterious lad 
was peony discernible. She was sitting wit 
her back toward them upon a fragment of 
rock, under the bough of an old led oak. 
Her dress was a sort of loose white robe, it 
might be of flannel, such as invalids in hospi- 
tals wear, and a red cloak had slipped from 
her shoulders, and covered the ground at her 
feet. Thus, solitary and mysterious, she sug- 
gested the image of a priestess cowering over 
the blood of a victim in search of omens. 

Lucille approached her with some trepida- 
tion, and to avoid coming upon her wholly by 

rise she made a little detour, and thus 

an opportunity of seeing the features of 

the stranger, as well as of permitting her to 
aware of her approach. 

Her appearance, upon a nearer apprvach, 
was not such as to reassure Lucille. She was 
tall, deadly pale, and marked with the small- 
pox. She had particularly black eyebrows, 
and awaited the young lady’s approach with 
that ominous smile which ascends no higher 
than the lips, and leaves the eyes and tore- 
head dark, threatening, and uncertain. Alto- 

ther, there was a character, it might be of 
Insanity, it might be of guilt, in the face, 
which was formidable. 

Lucille wished herself at home, but there 
was that in the blood of the Charrebourgs 
which never turned away from danger, real 
or imaginary, when once confronted. 

“So you are Lucille de Charrebourg ?” 
said the figure, looking at her with that ex- 

ression of malice, which is all the more fear- 
ul that it appears causeless. 

“ Yes, Madame, that is my name ; will you 
be so good as to tell me, beside, the name of 
the lady who has been kind enough to desire 
an interview with me ?” 

“ For a name, my dear, suit yourself; call 
me Sycorax, Jezebel, or what you please, and 
I will answer to it.” 

“ But what are 

“ There again 


ou 
give you a carte blanche ; 





say f am a benevolent fairy ; don’t seem 
to like that? or your guardian-angel? nor 
that neither! Well, a witch if you please, 
© Odean or a fortune-teller—ay, that will 
do, a fortune-teller—so that is settled.” 

* Well, Madame, if [ may not know either 
your name or ane. will you be good 
enough at least to let me hear your busi- 
ness. 


“Surely, my charming demoiselle; you 
should have heard it soos gee Rag you 
not me with so many childish ques- 
tions. Well, then, about Monsieur Le 
Prun ” 

«“ Well, Madame ?” said Lucille, not a little 


surprised. 
“ Well, my dear, I’m not going to tell you 
whether this Monsieur Le Prun is an angel, 
for angels they say fave married women ; or 
whether he is 2 Bluebeard—you have heard 
the story of Bluebeard, my little dear—but 
this I say, be he which he may, you must not 
marry him.” 

“ And pray, who constrains my will *” ex- 
elaimed the gel scornfully, but at the same 
time bg og 'y frightened. M 

a 0, my pretty pigeon; if you ma 
him, you do bo Teretrareee, and t he dons 
punish you J will.” 

* How dare you speak in that tone to me?” 
said Lucille, to whose cheek the insolent 
threat of the stranger called a momentary 
flush of red; “you punish me, indeed, if he 
does not! Tl not permit you to address me 
so; besides I have help close by, if I please to 
call for it.” 

All this time the woman was laughing in- 
wafdly, and fumbling under her white robe, 
as if in search of something. 

“T say he may be an angel, or he may be 
a bluebeard, I don’t pretend to say which,” 
she continued, with a perfectly genuine con- 
tempt of Lucille’s vaunting, “but I have 
here-an amulet that never fails in cases like 
this ; it will detect and expel the devil better 
than blessed water, vera crux, or body of our 
Lord, for these things have sometimes failed, 
but this can never. With the aid of this you 
cannot be deceived. If he be a good man its 
influence will be ineffectual against him : but 
if, on the other hand, he be of evil 
spirits, then test him with it, and you will 
behold him for a moment as he is.” 

“ Let me see it, then.”* 

“ Here it is.” 

She drew from under the white folds of her 
dress a small spiral bottle, enameled with 
some Chinese characters, and set in a base 
and capital of chased gold, with four little 
spiral pillars at the corners connecting the 
top and bottom, and leaving the porcelain 
visible between. It had, moreover, a stopper 
that closed with a spring, and altogether did 
not exceed two inches in length, and in thick- 
ness was about the size of a swan’s quill. It 
looked like nothing earthly, but what she had 
described it. For a scent-bottle, indeed, it 
might possibly have been used ; but there was 
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something odd and knowing about this little 
curiosity, rate mysterious, and which 
seemed as though it had a tale to tell. In 
short, Lucille looked on it with all the in- 
terest, and if the truth must be spoken, a good 
deal of the awe, which its pretensions de- 
manded, 

“ And what am I to do with this little bau- 
ble ?” she asked, after she had examined it 
for some moments curiously. 

“ When you want to make trial of its effi- 
cacy, take it forth, look steadily in his face, 
and say, ‘I expect to receive the counterpart 
of this 7 thatisall. If he o good man, as 
who can say, the talisman will leave him as 
it finds him. But if he be, as some men are, 
the slave of Satan, you will see, were it but 
for a second, the sufferings and passions of 
hell in his face.. Fear not to make trial of it, 
for no harm can ensue ; you will but know the 
character you have to deal with.” 

“ But this is a valuable bauble, its price 
must be considerable, and I have no money.” 

* Well, suppose I make it a present to you.” 

“T should ike to have it—but—but——.” 

“ But I am too poor to part with it on such 
terms, and you too proud to take it—is that 
your meaning? Never mind, [ can afford to 
give it, and, proud as you are. you,can afford 
to take it. Hide it until the time to try him 
comes, and then speak as I told you.” 

“ Well, I will accept it,” said Lucille, cold- 
ly, but her voice trembled and her face was 
pale ; “ and this 1 know, if there be any vir- 
tue of any sort in the oh it can only prove 
Monsieur Le Prun’s ness. Yes, he is a 
very kind man, andall the world, I am told, 
speaks of his excellence.” 

“ Very probably,” said the stranger ; “ but 
mark my words, don’t marry him ; if you do, 
you shall see me again.” 

“ Halloa, devil! are you deaf?’ thundered 
a sneefing voice from a crag at the opposite 
side. “ Come, come. it’s time we were moving.” 

The summons came from a broad, short, 
swarthy fellow, with black mustaches and 
beard, arrayed in a suit of dusky red. He 
had one hand raised high above his head 
beckoning to her, and with the other he furi- 
ously shook the spreading branch of a tree 
beside him; the prominont whites of his 
eyes, and his grinning teeth, were, even at 
that distance, seen gonspicuous ; and so shag- 
By: furious, and uncarthly did he seem, that 

e might well have represented some wild 
huntsman or demon of the wood. It seemed, 
indeed, as though a sort of witches’ dance 
were to be held that night in the old park of 
Charrebourg, and that some of the preter- 
natural company had reached the trysting- 
place before their time. 

The ill-omened woman in white hastily 
gathered up her mantle, without any gesture 

With hurried strides 
her tall figure glided off toward the apparition 
in red, an both speedily disappeared among 
the hazy cover at the other side. 

The little hollow was now deserted, except 





for Lucille. It was not till they had quite 

vanished, and that she was left there alone, 

that she felt something akin to terror steal 

over her, and ied from the scene of 

her strange interview as from a haunted spot. 

A little way up the rising bank Gabriel was 

awaiting her return, sorely disappointed that 

a ad in no wise made her debtor to his _ 
valor. 

Long before she reached home the sun had 
gone down, and the long dusky shadows had 

ven place to the thin, cold haze of approach- 
ing night. Often as she glided onward 
among rocks and bushes she felt an instinct- 
ive impulse, something between terror and 
aversion, prempeng her to hurl the little 
spiral vial far from her among the wild 
weeds and misty brakes, where, till dooms- 
day, it might never be found again. But 
other feelings, stranger in their kind, deter- 
mined her at least to defer the sacrifice, and 
so she reached her chamber with the mysteri- 
ous gift fast in her tiny grasp. 

Here she again examined it, more minutely 
than before ; it contained neither fluid nor 
powder of any sort, and was free from any 
perfume or odor whatsoever; and excepting 
that the more closely she inspected it, the 
more she discovered in its workmanship to 
excite her admiration, her careful and curious 
investigation was without result. As she 
carefully folded up the curious souvenir, and 
secreted it in the safest corner of the safost 
drawer, she thought over the interview again 
and again, and always with the same result 
as ted the female who had bestowed it, 
namely, that if not actually a lady, she had 
at least the education aa the manners of 
a mn above the working classes. 

t night Lucille was haunted with ugly 


dreams. Voices were king to her in 
threats and blasphemies from the little vial. 
The mysterious lady in white would sit hud- 


dled up at the foot of her bed, and the more she 
smiled the more terrible became her scowl, until 
at last her countenance ee to dilate, and she 
slowly advanced her face closer and closer, un- 
til, just as her smiling lips reached Lucille, she 
uttered a yell, whether of imprecation or ter- 
ror she could not hear, but which scared her 
from her sleep like a peal of thunder. Then 
a t coffin was standing against the wall 
with Monsieur Le Prun in it dead and shroud- 
ed, and a troop of choristers began singing a 
requiem, when on a sudden the furious ywice 
she had heard that evening sc aloud, 
“ To what purpose all this hymning, seeing the 
corpse is by evil spirits ;” and then 
such looks of rage and hatred flitted over the 
livid face in the coffin, as nothing but hell 
could have inspired. Then again she would 
see Monsieur Le Prun ing, his face all 
bloody and distorted, with the man in red and 
the strange lady of the talisman, who scream- 
ed, laughing with a detestable glee, “Come 
bride, come, the bride; waits.” Such 
horrid dreams as these haunted her all night, 
so mach s9 that one might almost have fancied 
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little vial lay, and unrolling all the r 


scent-bottle—why 


a little y toy.” 
Bo she said. as sho folded it up sgain, and 
deposited it once more where it lain all 
night. But for all that she felt a m ious 
sense of relief when she ran lightly her 
chamber into the open air, conscious that 
the harmless little toy was no longer present. 


V.—THE CHATEAU DES ANGES. 

Tue next day Monsieur Le Prun returned. 
His vanity ascribed the manifest agitation of 
Lucille’s manner to feelings very unlike the 

i alarm, and ayersion which, since her 
last night’s adventure, had filled her mind. 
He came, however, armed with votive evi- 
dences of his passion, alike more substantial 
and more welcome than the gallant speeches 
in which he dealt. He brought her, among 
other jewels, a suit of brilliants which must 
have cost alone some fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand francs. He seemed to take a delight in 
overpowering her with the costly exuberance 
of his presents. Was there in this a latent 
distrust of his own personal resources, and an 
anxiety to astound and enslave by means of 
his magnificence—to overwhelm his proud 
but dowerless bride with the almost fabulous 

usion and splendor of his wealth? Per- 

ps there was, and the very magnificence 

which dazzled her was prompted more by 
meanrfess than generosity. 

This time he came accompanied by a gen- 
tleman, the Sieur de Blassemare, who appear- 
ed pretty much what he actually was-—a sort 
of general t, adviser, companion, and 
hanger-on of the rich Fermier-General. 

The Sieur de Blassemare had his titres de 
noblesse, and started in life with a fair fortune. 
This, however, he had seriously damaged by 
play, and was now obliged to have recourse to 
that species of dexterity, to support his lux- 
uries, which, ag ig by others, had been 
the main agent in his own ruin. The mil- 
lionaire and the parvenu found him invaluable. 
He was always gay, always in good humor ; 


a man of birth and g, well accepted, 
in spite of his cted eries, in the world 
of fashion-—an adept in all its ways, as well as 
in the mysteries of human nature ; active, in- 


uisitive, igate ; the very man to pick w 
fa rh —— it was nonicd he site 
a delicate commission, or to advise and assist 
in any project of taste. In addition to all 
these gifts and perfections, his fund of good 


. | all, his ety, which never 
cai tantly fe 





spirits and scandalous anecdote was inex- 
pane pe fo Mavens Late posta 
i cheaply retained at the expense 
Pfam E deoak bm aulatig’ tt a fow 
score of crowns at an occasional game of 


Picthie fashionable sharper and voluptuary 
was now somewhere about five-and- ; but 
with the assistance of his dress, which was 


exquisite, and the meee of his toilet, 
whch was artistic in a high d and above 
iled him, he 
y have passed for at least six years 


It was the wish of the benevolent Monsieur 
Le Prun to set the Viscount quite straight in 
money matters; and as there still remained, 
like the electric residuum in a Leyden vial 
after the main shock has been women ge 
some few little affairs not quite ree in 
the — of his fortunes, and which, be- 
fore y pias ce Kae in nye 
groun society, must be arran; e em- 
ployed his agile aid-de-camp, tes Siow: de 
8 to fish out these claims and settle 

em. 

It was not to be imagined that a young girl, 

ectly conscious of her beauty, wath a great 

eal of vanity and an immensity of ambition, 

could fail'to be delighted at the magnificent 

presents with which her rich old lover had 
that day loaded her. 

She tliem upon the counterpane of her 
bed, and when she was tired of admiring them, 
she covered herself with her treasures, hu 
the flashing necklace about her neck, an 
clasped her little wrists in the massive brace- 
lets, stuck a pin here and a brooch there, and 
covered her fingers with 3 ge jewels ; 
and though she had no looking-glass lar, 
than a playing-card in which to reflect her 
splendor, she yet could judge in her own mind 
ok fae wr np he the effect. Then, after 
she had floated about her room, and courtesied, 
and waved her hands to her heart’s content, 
she again strewed the bed with these delight- 
ful, intoxicating jewels, which flashed actual 

ination upon her gaze. 

At that moment her gratitude effervesced, 
and she almost felt that, provided she were 
never to behold his face again, she could—not 
love, but like Monsieur Le very well; she 
half relented, she almost forgave him; she 
tenar ae received sayin! good-will, with 

anks, and praises, anything and every- 
thing he pleased to give her, Case his ee 


Pe Meanwhile the old Visconte, somewhat 
civilized and modernized by recent restora- 
tions, was walking pov to and fro in the 
little bowling-green, side by side with Blasse- 
mare 


“Yes,” he said, “ with confidence I give my 
child into his hands. It is a great trust, 
Blassemare ; but he is gifted with those qual- 
ities, which, ‘more than wealth, conduce to 


married ry Te 1 confide in him a great 
trust, but I feel I risk no sacrifice.” 
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A comic smile, which he could not suppress, 
illuminated the dark features of Blassemare, 
and he looked away as if studying the land- 
scape until it subsided. 

“He is the most disinterested and generous 
of men,” Se the old pa . 

“ Ma foi, so he is,” rej companion ; 
«bus Megendlaslbe Ss Chacrebours Ligpeand 
to be precisely the person he needed Ph irth, 
beauty, sim ——a rarealliance. You un- 
derrate the merits of Mademoiselle de Charre- 
bourg. He makes no such presents to the Sis- 
ters of Charity.” 

“Pardon ‘me, sir, I know her merits well ; 
she is indeed a dutiful and dear child.” 

And the Visconte’s eyes filled with mois- 
ture, for his heart was softened by her pros- 
perity, involving, as it did, his own. 

* And will make one of the handsomest as 
she will, no doubt, one of the most loving 
wives in France,” said Blassemare, gravely. 

“ And he will make, or Iam no esr an 
admirable husband,” resumed the Visconte ; 
“he has so much good feeling and so much 
eS 


“So much money,” fon me Blassemare, 
who was charmed at the Visconte’s little hy- 
pooriey ; “ay, by my faith, that he has; and 
as to that little bit of scandal, those mysteri- 
ous reports, = know,” he added, with a ma- 
licious simplicity. 

“Yes, [ know,” said the Visconte, shortly. 

“ All sheer fiction, my dear Visconte,” con- 
tinued Blassemare, with a shrug and a smile 
of disclaimer. 

“Of course, of course,” said the Visconte, 

mptorily. 

“Tt was talked about, you know,” persisted 
his malicious companion, “ about twenty years 
ag0, but it is quite discredited now—scouted. 

ou can’t think how excellently our 
friend the Fermier-General is established in 
society. But I need not tell you, for of course 

ou satisfied yourself; the alliance on which 
felicitate Le Prun proves it.” 

The Visconte made a sort of wincing smile 
and a bow. He saw that Blassemare was 
making a little scene out of his insincerities 
for his own private entertainment. But there 
is a sort of conventional h isy which had 
become ha’ ‘tual to them both. It was like a 
pair of b! ‘legs cheating one another for 
practice with their — open. So Blassemare 
presented his snufi-box, and the Visconte, 
with equal bonhommie, took a pinch, and the 
game was kept up pleasantly between them. 

Meanwhile Lucille, in her chamber, the 
window of which opened upon the bowling- 

caught a word or two of the conversa- 
tion we have just sketched. What she heard 
was just cient to awaken the undefined 
but anxious train of ideas which had become 
connected with the = of Monsieur Le 
Prun. Something seemed all at once to sad- 
den and quench the fire that blazed in her 
diamonds ; they were disenchanted ; her heart 
no longer danced in their light. With a 
heavy sigh she turned to the drawer where 





the charmed vial lay; she took it out; she 


all,” shesaid, “itis buta toy. Why 
should it trouble me? What harm can be in 
it? 

She placed it among the golden store that 
lay vpeeed upon her odo But it would 
not assimilate with those ornaments; on the 
contrary, it looked only more quaint and 

ueer, hke a suspicious stranger among them. 

he hurriedly took it away, more dissatisfied, 
somehow, than ever. She inwardly felt that 
= was danger in it, yo hdowy could it be? 
what its pu ignificance, or power ? 
Conjecture fled her. ba it lay, harmless 

pretty for the present, but nt wit! 

unknown mischief, like a painted egg, stolen 
from a serpent’s nest, which time and tem- 
perature are sure to hatch at last. 

The ae circumstance about it was, 
that she not make up her mind to part 
with or destroy it. It exercised over her the 
fascination of a guilty companionship. She 
hated but could not give it up. And yet, 
oe re} what a trifle to fret the spirits even 

a girl! 

It &, wonderfal how rapidly impressions of 
pain or fear, if they be not renewed, lose their 
influence A a the conduct and even upon the 
ya e scene in = glen, the =a of 

unprepossessing and mysterious pythoness, 
and the ecbotunee tad manner of de sinister 
warning she communicated, were indeed fixed 
in her memory ineffaceably. But every day 
that saw her marriage approach in poe si 
and peace, and her preparations p 
without molestation, eivvel te dissipate her 
fears and to obliterate the force of that hated 
scene. 

It was, therefore, only now and then that 
the odd and menacing occurrence recurred to 
her memory with a ing and startlin 
effect. At such moments, it might be ot 
weakness, the boding words, “ Don’t marry 
him ; if you do you see me again,” smote 
upon her heart like the voice of a specter, and 

e felt that chill, succeeded by e and 
gloomy anxiety, which. superstition ascribes 
to the passing presence of a spirit from the 


ve. 
oe don’t think you are happy, dear Lucille, 
tag Bd apenas me,” said Julie 
St. Pierre, turning her soft blue eyes full up- 
on her handsome companion, and taking her 
hand timidly between her own. 
bm were sitting together on a wild bank, 
shaded by a screen of brushwood, in the park. 
Lucille had been silent, abstracted, and, as it 
seemed, almost sullen during their walk, and 
poor little timid Julie, who cherished for her 
girlish friend that sort of devotion with which 
gentler and perhaps better natures are so 
often inspi firmer wills, and more fiery 
tem was grieved and perplexed. 
* Tell me, Lucille, are you angry with me ®” 
“ Tangry! no, indeed ; and angry with you, 
my dear, dear little friend! I could not be, 
dear Julie, even were I to try.” 
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“Then,” said 
and taki 


the convent the pensioners used all to come 
te me when they were in trouble, and, I as- 
sure I always gaye them good advice.” 
“But I am not unhappy.” 
“Really ” 
“Wall shall 1 tell ¢ I thought 
“ ‘ou. t 
were unhappy epumpecpen are. going tebe 


married to my uncle.” 
“ Folly, folly, my dear little prude. Your 
uncle is a v man, and a 


very grand 

match. I ought to be delighted at a prospect 
so brilliant.” ° 

Even while Lucille —. she felt a power- 
ful impulse to tell her little companion al/— 
‘her fondness for Dubois, her aversion for 
Monsieur Le Prun, the scene with the strange 
woman, and her own forebodings; but such a 
confession would have been difficult to recon- 
cile with her fixed resolution to let the affair 
take its course, and at all hazards marry the 
man whom, it was vain to disguise it from 
a she disliked, distrusted, aa, Saget 

“T was going to give you comfort by m 
own Samat Kaname held cio before that 1" 

affianced.” 


too, am a 

“ Affianced! and to whom?” 

“To the Marquis de Secqville.” 

“Hey! Why that is the very gentleman of 
whom Monsieur de Blassemare told us such 
wicked stories the other day.” 

“ Did he?” she said, withasigh. “ Well, 
I often feared he was a prodigal; but heaven, 
I trust, will reclaim him.” 

“But you do not love him ?” 

.s os! I never ~ hima but onee.” 

“ nd are you a 

“ Yes, quite ha: py OW but, dear Lucille, 
I was very miserable once. You must know 
that shortly after we were betrothed, when I 
was placed in the convent at Rouen, there 
was a nice girl there, of whom I soon grew 
very fond. Her brother, Henri, used to come 
almost every day to see her. He was about 
three years older than I, and so brave and 
beautiful. I did not know that I loved him 
until his sister went away, and his visits, of 
course, ceased ; and when I[ could not see him 
any more, | thought my heart would break.” 

* Poor little Julie !* 

“TI was afraid of being observed when I 
wept, but I used to cry to myself all night 
long, and wish to die, as my mother used 
to long ago I would do before I came to 
be as old as I am now; and I could not even 
hear of him, for my friend, his sister, had 
married, and was living near Caen, and so 
we were quite separated.” 


; was paseing through 
d|to 


“Yes; but at last, after a whole year, she 
in n, and so she came 
the convent to see me. Oh, when I saw 
her my heart fluttered so that ] thought 1 
should haye choked. [| don’t know why it 
was, but I was afraid to ask for him; but at 
last, finding she would not speak of him at all, 
which | thought wasill-natured, h indeed 
it was not, I did succeed, and asked her how 
he was; then all at once she began to cry, 
poten ae one onl oering oy I foegot 
evi i ost sight of everything—the 
said [ fatnted. ‘And when aaa may 4 
there was a good many of the sisters and some 
of the pensioners round me, and my friend 
still aig ; and the superioress was there, 
too, but Git not bead than, but only said I 
would not believe he was dead. Then [ was 
very ill for more than a month, and my uncle 
came to see me; but I don’t think he knew 
what had made me sq; and assoon as I grew 
better the ioress was very 2 with 
me, and told me it was very wicked, which it 
may have been, but indeed I could not help 
it; and she gave me in charge to sister Eu- 
genie to bring me to a sense of my sinfulness, 
seeing that I ought not to have loved any one 
but ren to Wadia Lan eee. 
* Alas! ie, I su she was a 
harsh ath ae A also.” = 
No, indeed ; on the contrary, she was very 
kind and gentle. She was so young—only 
twenty-three—dear sister Eugenie !—and so 
pretty, though she was very pale, and oh, so 
thin; and when we vere bath alone in her 
room she used to let me tell her all iny story, 
and she used to draw her hand over her pretty 
face, and ery so bitterly in return, and kiss 
me, and shake me by the hands, that I often 
thought she must once have loved some one 
also herself, and was weeping because she 
could never see him again ; so I grew to love 
her very much; but I did not know all that 
time that sister Eugenie was dying. The 
day I took leave of her she seemed as if she 
was going to tell me something about herself, 
and | think now if I had pressed her she 
would. Jamvery sorry I did not, for it would 
have been pleasant to me as long as | live to 
have given the dear sister any comfort, and 
shown how truly I lovedher. But it was not 
so, and only four months after we parted she 
died; but | hope we may meet, where [ am 
sure she is gone, in heaven, and then she will 
know how much I loved her, and how good, 
and gentle, and kind, I always thought her.” 
Poor little Julie shed tears at these words. 
“ Now I do not love the Marquis,” she con- 
tinued, “nor I am sure does he love me. It 
will be but a match of convenience. I sup- 
pose he will continue to follow his amusements 
and | will live quietly at home; so after all it 
will make but little change to me, and | will 
still be as I am now, the widow of poor Henri.” 
“ You are so tranquil, dear Julia, because he 
is dead. Happy is it for you that he is in his 





“You were, indeed, very miserable, m r 
little friend.” pos Tr 


grave. Come, let us return.” 
They began to walk toward the cottage. 
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“ And how would you spend your da 
Jali, ha you the peat Lig) gc auacbegBo ns 


“T would take the vail. I would like to be 
anun, and to die early, like sister Eugenie.” 

Lucille looked at her with undisguised as- 
tonishment. 

“Take the vail!” she exclaimed, “so young, 
so pretty. Parbleu, | would rather work in 
the fields or beg my bread on the high-roads. 
Take the vail—no, no, no. Marguerite told 
me | had a great-aunt who took the vail, and 
three years after died mad in a convent in 
Paris. Ah, it is a sad lite, Julie, it is a sad 

i ” 

It was the wish of the Fermier-General that 
his nuptials should be celebrated with as much 
pri as possible. ‘The reader, therefore, 
will lose nothing by our dismissing the cere- 
mony as rapidly as may be. Let it suffice to 
say, that it did take place, and to describe the 
arrangements with which it was immediately 
succeeded. 

Though Monsieur Le Prua had become the 
purchaser of the Charrebourg estate, he did 
not choose to live upon it. About eight leagues 
from Paris he @ residence better 
suited to his tastes and plans. It was said to 
have once belonged to a scion of royalty, who 
had contrived it with a view to reshain upon 
earth a sort of Mahomedan paradise. Nothing 
indeed could have been better devised for 
luxury as well as seclusion. From some Ro- 
mish legend attaching to its site, it had ac- 
quired the name of the Chateau des Anges, a 
title which uabappily did not harmonize with 
the traditions more directly connected with the 
building itself. 

It was a very spacious structure, some of its 
apartments were even magnificent, and the 
entire fabric bore overpowering evidences, 
alike in its costly materials and finish, and in 
the details of its design, of the prodigal and 
voluptuous magnificence to which it owed its 
existence. 

It was environed by lordly forests, circle 
within circle, which were pierced by long 
straight walks diverging from common cen- 
ters, and almost losing themselves in the 
shadowy distance. Studded, too, with a series 
of interminable fishponds, encompassed b 
hedges of beech, yew, and evergreens of enor- 
mous height and impenetrable density, under 
whose emerald shadows water-fowl of all sorts, 
from the princely swan down to the humble 
water-hen, were sailing and gliding this way 
and that, like rival argosies upon the seas. 

The view of the chateau itself, when at last, 
through those dense and extensive cinctures 
of sylvan scenery, you had penetrated to its 
site, was, from almost every point, picturesque 
and even beautiful. 

Successive terraces of almost regal extent, 
from above whose marble balustrades and 
rows of urns the tufted green of rare and rich 
plants, in a long, gorgeous wreath of foliage, 
was peeping, ran, tier above tier, conducting 
the eye, among statues and graceful shrubs, 


to the gables and chimneys of the quaint but 


of vast chateau itself. The forecourt upon which 


the on avenue debouched was large enough 
for the stately muster of a royal levee; and 
at intervals, upon the balustrade which sux 
rounded it, were planted a long file of stone 
statues, each originally holding a lamp, which, 
however, the altered habits of the place had 
long since dismounted. 

If the place had been specially contrived, 
as it was said to haye been, for B ivacy, it 
could not have been better planned. It was 
literally buried in an umbrageous labyrinth 
of tufted forest. Even the great avenue com-. 
manded no view of the chateau, but abutted 
upon a fountain, backed by a towering screen 
of foliage, where the approach divided, and 
led by a double road to the court we have 
described. In fact, except from the domain 
itself, the very chimneys of the chateau were 
‘invisible for a circuit of miles around, the 
nearest point from which a glance of its roof 
could be caught being the heights situated a 
full league away. 

If the truth must be told, then, Monsieur 
Le Pran was conscious of some disparity in 
point of years between himself and his beau- 
tiful wife; and although he affected the most 
joyous confidence upon the subject, he was 
nevertheless as ill at ease as most old fellows 
under similar circumstances. It soon became, 
, therefore, perfectly plain, that the palace to 

which the wealthy bridegroom had transported 
his beautiful wife was, in truth, but one of 
those enchanted castles in which enamored 
nii in fairy legends are described as guard- 
ing their captive princesses—a gorgeous and 
luxuriou: prison, to which there was noaccess, 
from which no escape, and where amidst all 
| the treasures and delights of a sensuous 
oe, oe captive beauty languished and sad- 





END OF PART I. 





[From the Examiner.] 
TO CHARLES DICKENS. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
CA. we for harp or song ? 
Accordant numbers, measured out, belong 
Alone, we hear, to bard. 
Let him this badge, for ages worn, discard ; 
Richer and nobler now 
Than when the close-trimm’d laurel mark’d his brow, 
And from one fount his thirst 
Was slaked, and from none other proudly burst 
Neighing, the winged steed. 
Gloriously fresh were those young days indeed ! 
Ciear, if confined, the view : 
The feet of giants swept that early dew ; 
More graceful came behind, 
And golden tresses waved upon the wind, 


Pity and Love were seen 

In earnest converse on the humble green ; 
Grief too was there, but Grief 

Sat down with them, nor struggled from relief. 
Strong Pity was, strong 

But little love was bravest of the three. 
At what the sad one said 

Often he smiled, though Pity shook her head. 
Descending frum their clouds, 

The Muses mingled with admiring crowds : 
Each had her ear inclined, 

Each caught and the language of mankind 


From c t' free .. 
Dickens! didst thou teach them, or they teach thee 7 
Scptemier, 1850. 
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ings, as were sufficient to maintain these ladies 
in a constant state of irritability and war- 


exposing the private affairs 


cequieed 


P 5 

try, not unfrequently found thelr way to the 
g and if unaccom 

’ letter, which took ae | 


ys 1 dees sexed oe haan 
‘or her; and this not greediness or rapa- 
city, but from the absolute delight they took 
in vexing each other. 

It must be admitted, also, that this well- 
known enmity was occasionally played upon 
by the frolic-loving part of the community, 
both high and low; so that over and above 
the genuine mistakes, which were of themselves 
quite enough to keep the poor ladies in hot 
’ water, every now and then some little hoax 
was up and practiced upon them, such as 
fictitious love-letters, anonymous communica- 
tions, and so forth. It might have been im- 
agined, as they were not answerable for their 
names, and as they were mutual sufferers by 
the similarity—one having as much right to 
complain of this freak of fortune as the other, 
that they might have entered into a compact 
of forbearance, which would have been equal- 
ly advantageous to either party; but their 
naturally acrimonious dispositions prevented 
this, and each continued as with the 
other as she could have been if = had a sole 
and indefeasible right to the appellation of 
C. Smith, as her rival had it in a 

are spirit of annoyance and ition. To 
quite just, however, we aut ceive that 
Miss Cecilia was much the worse of the two ; 
by judicious mana, tt Miss Charlotte might 
have been tamed, but the malice of Miss 
cilia was altogether inexorable. 

By the g of the Reform Bill, the little 

town wherein dwelt these belligerent powers 


; it was elevated into a and 
Bad e whole mre member to itself, which, with 


ions as to how he should 
conceivable cir- 


systems of watching, paving, 
the important and consequential li 
of B——_ 


A short time previous to the first election— 
an event which was anticipated by the inhab- 
itants with the most vivid interest—one of the 
candidates, a country gentleman who resided 
some twenty miles off, took a lodging in the 
town, and came there with his wife and fam- 
ily, in order, by a little anda few en- 
i ts, to win the hearts of the electors 
and their friends; and his first move was to 
send out invitations for a tea dnd card party, 
which, in due time, when the tions 
were completed, was to be followed by a ball. 
There was but one milliner and dressmaker of 
eer town of B——_, 
and it may be imagined that on so splendid 
an occasion her services were in great “yoo 
—so much s0, that in the matter of head. 
es, she not only found that it would be im- 
possible, in so short a period, to fulfill the 
commands of her customers, but also that she 
had neither the material nor the skill to give 
them satisfaction. It was, therefore, settled 
that she should send off an order to a house in 
poner Hoc a was the re egg Po 4 
cargo of ca uets, turbans, &c., fit for a 

and rat such’as were not disposed 
to be returned;” and the ladies consented 
to wait, with the best patience they could, for 
this interesting consignment, which was to 
arrive, without fail, on the Wednesday, 
Thursday being the day fixed for the ‘ 
But the last coach arrived on Wednesday night 
without the expected boxes; however, the 
coachman brought a —- for Miss Gibbs, 
the milliner, assuring her that they would be 
there the next morning without fail. 

Accordingly, when the first Exeter coach 
rattled through the little street of B———, 
which was about half-past eleven, every head 
that was interested in the freight was to be 
seen looking anxiously out for the deal 
boxes; and, sure enough, there they were— 
three of them—large enough to contain caps 
for the whole town. Then there was a rush 
up stairs for their bonnets and shawls; and 
in a few minutes troops of ladies, youre and 
old, were seen hurrying toward the market- 
place, where dwelt Gibbs—the young in 
pursuit of artificial flowers, gold bands, and 
such like adornments—the elderly in search 
of a more mature order of decoration. 

Amongst the candidates for finery, nobody 
was more than the two Miss Smiths ; 
and they reason to be so, not only be- 





received a very considerable accession of im- 





cause they had neither of them anything at 
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wore 
carry off the identical ban that 

might e identical tur 

might be most desirable for herself. U; 


the plate !—determined to Miss Gibbs's 
in time to witness the of the boxes. 
But “who shall control his fate®” Just as 
dn off her threshold, 
ie was accosted by a ve 
Stltaly psoas who, takdsig of Ube eek, iil 
an air really irresistible, to know if 
he had “the honor of seei Smith’—a \ 


question which was of course answered in the 
affirmative. 

“‘T was not quite sure,” said he, “ whether 
[ was right, for I had f the number ; 
but I thought it was sixty,” and he looked at 


the _— on the door. 

“ This is sixty, sir,” said Miss Cecilia ; add- 
ing to herself, “I wonder if it was sixteen he 
was sent to ?” for at number sixteen lived Miss 
Charlotte. 

“T was informed, madam,” pursued the 
gentleman, “that I could be accommodated 
with apartments here—that you had a first 
floor to let.” 

“That is quite true, sir,” replied Miss Ce- 
cilia, delighted to let her rooms, which had 
been some time vacant, and a eae 
when the stranger added, “I come Bath, 
and was recommended by a friend of yours, 
indeed probably a relation, as she bears the 
same name—Miss Joanna Smith.” 

“T know Miss Joanna very well, sir,” 
replied Miss Cecilia; “pray, walk up stairs, 
and T'll show you the a ts di ; 
(For,” thought she, “I must not let him 
out of the house till he has taken them, for 
fear he should find out his mistake.) Very 
nice rooms, sir, you see—e ing clean 
and comfortable—a pretty view of the canal 
in front—just between the baker’s and the 


Yes, as you observe, it certainly does look over 
a brick-kiln; but there’s no dust—not the 
— in the be Fs T never allow the et 
ows to be : altogether, there can’ 
a lekaniie ebastion than it is.” 
e stranger, it must be owned, seemed 
less sensible of rhs advan than ‘he 
it to have ; however he engaged 
oe apices: it was but for a short time, 
as he had come there about some business 
connected with the election; and as Miss 
Joanna had so particularly recommended him 
to the lodging, he did not like to disoblige 
VOL. I1.—nNo. 1.—6 





“T should be sorry to stand in the way,” re- 
sponded the stranger, who would not have 
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arsenic than a lodger, day. She had 
used every precaution to avoid the accident 
that had happened, by wri on) a card, 
« Miss Charlotte Smith, No. 16, High street, 
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to hook this fish before her ri 
could have a chance of throwing out a bait 
for him, that, for a time, she actually f 
, 


self-satisfied faces issuing from it, and, 
amongst the rest, the obnoxious Miss Char- 
ees pereicgneany append, lncking mem 


y 
could make her look tolerable!” But 
‘iss Charlotte did it; and moreover 
she had just secured the very identical tur- 
ban that of 
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use Mrs. Gosling never wore 
and if Miss Gibbs had only fore- 
she would have pounced upon it in 
she, Miss Gibbs, would haye taken 
should never have seen it at all,” 
., &e., &c.,—all of which the reader may 
lieve, if he or she choose. 

Miss Cecilia, she was implacable, 
flounced out of the house, and 
streets, to her own door, in a 


y 


ot 


ges 
Bie 


sf 


£6 fran the gente of the town of B—— was 
eoncerned, that no accident brought her in 
eontact with Miss Charlotte on the way. 

As seon as she got 


Either alternative was 20 gee To 
lose the party, the game at loo, the distine- 
tion of being seen in such good society—it 
was too | wadtrecra besides, very likely peo- 
would suppose she had not been invited ; 

iss Charlotte, she had no doubt, would try 
to make them believe so. But then, on the 
psn wre thay. tov she old — 
was so mortifyin were 807 

> 80 udtedilonsble=cn an gonaslant 


Oh, it was aggravating—vexatious in the ex- 
treme! She e day in i 


P- 
inted person—how triumphantly she, Miss 
Becilia, would have pes inte the room 
ith the turban on her head—how crest- 
the other would have looked; and 

she varied her occupation by resuscitat- 
ing all her old turbans, buried in antique 


leasant or ongeoenns time flies with incon- 
civalle rapidity; and Miss Cecilia was 
roused from her meditations by hearing the 
clock in the passage strike four, warning her 
that, it was necessary to come to some deci- 
sion, as the hour fixed for the party, accord- 
ing to the primitive customs of B——, was 
halt pat seven, when the knell of the clock 
was followed by a single knock at the door, 
and the next moment her maid walked into 
the room with—what do you think !—the 
identical crimson and gold turban in her 


‘be| hand! 


« What a beauty !” cried Susan, turning it 
round, that she might get a complete view of 
it ir. all its phases. 


“Was there any Sue ? inquired 
Miss Cecilia, ng with agitation, for her 
heart was in her throat. 


“ No, ma’am,” replied Sue; “Miss Gibbs’s 
girl just left it; she said it should have come 
earlier, but she had so many places to go to.” 

“ And she’s gone, is she, Susan ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, she went directly—she said 
she hadn’t got half through yet.” 

“Very well, Susan, you may . hagas Te- 
member, I’m not at home if anybody calls ; 
and if any message comes here from Miss 
Gibbs, you'll say I’m gone out, and you don’t 

me home till very late.” 

“& beg well, ma’am.” 

“And I say, Susan, if they send here to 
make any inquiries about that turban, you'll 
say you know nothing about it, and send 
them away.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” said Susan, and down 
she dived to the regions below. 

Instead of four o'clock, how ardently did 
Miss Cecilia wish it was seven; for the dan- 

of the next three hours was. imminent. 

‘ell she understood how the turban had got 
there—it was a mistake of the girl—but the 
chanee ‘was great that, before seven o’clock 
arrived, Miss Charlotte would take fright at 
not ree¢iving her head-dress, and would send 





toa; 
when everybody would be so well-dressed ! 


to Miss Gibbs to demand it. when the whole 
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sage came: at five oclock, when the milk- 
boy rang, Miss Ceeilia thought she should 
have fainted; but that was the only alarm. 
At six she began to dress, and at seven she 
stood before her glass in full array, with the 
turban on her head. She thought she had 
never ed so well; indeed, she was sure 
she had ee of yo thing 

ve her an air, and in a feeli digni- 
oy im ce that she ner tever been 


brilliant even by the light of her si 
candle ; what would it do in a w umined 
drawing-room! Thén the cvlor was strik- 
ly becoming, and suited her uair exactly 

Cecilia, we must here observe, was 
quite gray ; but she wore a frontlet of dark 
curls, and a little black silk skull-cap, fitted 
close to her head; whith kept all neat and 
tight under the turban. 

She had not far to go; nevertheless, she 
thought it would be as well to set off at 
once, for fear of accidents, even though she 
lingered on the way to fill up the time, for 
every moment the danger augmented ; so she 
called to Susan to bring her cloak, and her ca- 
lash, and her overalls, and being well 
up by the admiring Sue, who declared the 
turban was “without exception the beauti- 
fulest thing she eyer saw,” she started; de- 
termined, however, not to take the direct way, 
but to make a little circuit by a back street, 
lest, by ill luck, she should fall foul of the 
enemy. 

* Susan,” said she, pausing as she was 
stepping off the threshold, “if anybody calls 
you'll say I have been gone to Mrs. ener 
some time; and, Susan, just put a pin, in this 
calash to keep it back, it falls over my eyes so 
that I can’t see.” And Susan pinned a fold 
in the calash, and away went the triumphant 
pr Cecilia. 9 did not —_ an guilty 

the vulgari arrivin t at the party ; 
80 she a aa about till fe wanted a quarter 
to eight, and then she knocked at Mrs, Hana- 
way’s door, which a smart footman imme- 
diately opened, and, with the alertness for 


which many of his order are remarkable, pro- 
ceeded to the lady from her exter- 
nal coverin; the cloak, the overalls, the ca- 
lash ; and , without giving her time to 


? 
breathe, he rushed up the stairs, calling out 
“ Miss Cecilia Smith ;” whilst the butler, who 
stood at the drawing-room door, threw it 
open, reiterating, “ Cevilia Smith ;” and 
in she went. But, O reader, little do you 
think, and little did she think, where the tur- 
ban was that she imagined to be upon her 
head, and under the supposed shadow of which 
she walked into the room with so much dig- 
nity and com nce. It was below in. the 
lying on the floor, fast in the calash, to 
which Susan, ill-starred wench! had pinned 
it; and the footman, in his cruel haste, had 

them both off together. 

ith only some under-trappings on her 
cranium, and altogether unconscious of her 


thing would be found out. However no mes- calamity, smiling and bowi Miss Cecilia 


‘advanced 


her host and hostess, who 
received her in the most gracious manner, 
thinking, certainly, that her taste in a head- 
dress was peculiar, and that she was about the 
belt, but supposing 
» but i 
she hose to giapeethe less 
clined to the truth, from havi 
@ good of the eccentricities of the two 
spinsters of B——. Bat to the rest of the 
company, the a she made was inex- 
Ee: they had been accustomed to see 
ill dzcased, 


and oddly dressed, but such a 
flight as this they were not pre for. ~ 
Some whi t she gone mad; 


others suspected that it must be accident— 
that somehow or other she had forgotten to 
put on her head-dress ; but even if it wereso, 
the joke was an excellent one, and nobody 

enough for her to sacrifice their amuse- 
ment by: setti her right.. So Miss Cecilia, 
blessed in her delusion, triumphant and ’ 
took her place at the whist table, anxi 
owe | & position which gave her a’ 
view of the door, in order that she might 
have the indescribable satisfaction of seeing 
the expression of Miss Charlotte's counte- 
nance when she entered the room—that is, if 
she came ; the probability was, that mortifica- 
tion would keep her away. 

Charlotte had too 


But no such thing— 
much spirit to be beaten out of the field in 
that manner. She had waited with patience 
for her turban, because Miss Gibbs told 
her, that, peep Sowny things to send out, it 

ight be late before she gotit; but when 

f- six arrived, she became impatient, 
and dispatched her maid to fetch it. The 
maid returned, with “‘ Miss Gibbs's respects, 
and the girl was still out with the things; she 
would be sure to call at Miss Charlotte’s be- 
fore she came back.” At half-past seven 
there was another m to say that the 
turban had not arrived; by this time the girl 
had done her errands, and Miss Gibbs, on 
questioning her, discovered the truth. Butit 
was too late—the mischief was irreparable— 
Susan — truth, that her mistress 
had to . Hanaway’s some time, 
with the tachan on her ar. 

We will not attempt oh int Miss ioe] 
lotte’s feelings—that w a vain endeay- 
or. | Rage took possession. of her soul; her 
attire was already complete, all but the head- 
dress, for which she was waiting. She se- 
lected the best turban she had, threw on her 
eloak and.calash, and in a condition of mind 
bordering upon frenzy, she rushed forth, de- 
termined, be the consequences. what they 
might, to claim her turban, and expose Miss 
Cecilia’s dishonorable, conduct before the 
whole company. 

By the time she arrived at Mrs. Hannaway’s 
door, owing to the delays that had intervened, 
it was nearly half-past eight; the val 4 
had all arrived; and whilst the butler an 
footmen were carrying up the refreshments, 
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be supposed she was not slow to tell the : 
it ae flow voand the room, and pager el i 


fore in good humor, she added to their mirth, 
by saying that she was glad to see everybody 
80 merry, and ing Mrs. Hanaway, 
when she took her leave, that she had spent a 
delightful evening, and that her party was 
the gayest she ever seen in B—. 

“7 am really ashamed,” said Mrs. Hana- 
way, “ at allowing the poor woman to be the 
jest of my company ; but I was afraid to tell 

er the cause of our laughter, from the ap- 
ere of what might have followed her 
i of the truth,” 

“ And it must be admitted,” said her hus- 
band, “‘that she well deserves the mortifica- 
a awaits her when she discovers the 
truth.” . 

Poor Miss Cecilia did diseover the truth, 
and never was herself again. She 
with her house, and went to live with a rela- 
tion at Bristol; but her spirit was broken; 
and, after ” going t h all the of a 
disconten -temper, peevishness, 
and fatuity—she closed her existence, as 
usual with of her class, unloved and 
unlamented. 





SIR NICHOLAS AT MARSTON MOOR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIAN. 
M[° HORSE, to hort Sir Nichols; the clarion’s note 
To to horse, Sir Nicholas ; the huge drum makes 
Be ‘this hath Lucas marché ‘with: tts: gallant’ cave. 
And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter on our 
sm —~rhale eer ewer ny white Guy is at the 
And'the rae whets his beak over the field of Marston 
Uprose the Jady Alice from her brief and broken 


: ; 

Oh, many were the tears those radiant hed shed, 
As the worked the bright word “Glory in the gay snd 
mou’ was the smile that o’er those beanteous 
As she > “It is: your lady’s gift, unfurl it in the 

van. ber 
“It fe ge oa noble wench,; where. the best and 

ie: 

Through the steel -clad files of Skippon, and the black 
The recreant soul of Fairfax will fee] a sicklier qualm, 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm, 
bag ae on my lady’s gew-gaw flaunt ‘bravely on 

w . 
And hear her loyal soldier’s shout, For God and for the 
king !" “ 
u. 

noon ; the ranks are broken along the royal line : 
fly: the braggarts of the court, the bullies of the 
Stout Langle ‘s cheer is heard no more, and Astley’s 
helm deere . 
Anda Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and with a 
And old ‘Newcastle mutters, as he follows in the 


Nia RG eee in York 
nl; . 

The t is all alone, his steel cap cleft in twain, 

His g buff jerkin crimsoned o’er with many a gory 


. stain ; 
y But still he waves the standard, and cries amid the rout, 
“For church and king, fair gentlemen, spur on, and 


fight it out !°— 
And now he wards a roundhead’s pike, and now he 


hums a stave, 
And here he quotes a stage-play, and there he fells a 
ve. 
Gavk to thee, Sir Nicholas! thou hast no thought 
fear 
Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas! but fearful odds are 
The traitors ring thee round, and with every blow and 
“Down, down,” they cry, “ with Belial, down with him 
to the dust !”” 
“3 ym quoth grim old Oliver, “that Belial’s trusty 
8 Sg 
Boia dap pap diing hile! Se Ahganitls apt for the 
9 
1. 
The lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower ; 
The grey-haired warden watches on the.castle’s highest 
tower.— 
“What news, what news, old Anthony ?”—“ The field is 
lost and won : 
The ranks of war are melting as the mists beneath the 
sun; 
And a wounded man speeds hither,—I am old and can- 
not see, 
Or sure I am that sturdy step my master’s step should 
“] bring thee back the standard from as rude and red a 
As jer wih proof of soldier’s thews, or theme for min- 


Bid onpet ich the silver bowl, and liquer quantum 
suff.: 
I'll make a shift to drain it, ere I part with boot ‘and 


Th h Gu through man a wound is breath- 
‘ing out his fe, 7s seping 


And I come to thee & landlees man, my fond and faithful 
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Sa ee SU} oar mosey Pegs and freight a ship 
And mourn in’ merry Paris for this poor realm’s mis- 
ance : 
ORE EY Saket Gelkts aia, Be opr t HR: 
Than life with Lenthal for a , and Peters for a Pope ! 
Sith sles, wy gallant Gay !—out-an the etep-enend bear 
And with my standard on foot from 
‘oor. 





[From Fraser’s Magazine.] 

LIFE AT A WATERING PLACE. 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. ; 
6 RAH, old fellow!” shouted Ashbur- 
ner’s host, on the seyenth morning of 

his visit; “here’s a letter from Carl. I 
been expecting it, and he has been expecting 
us, some time. So prepare yourself te start 

etd bait . "es 

“He can’t haye expecting me, you 
know,” ted the Porgy aa, ely Te- 
markably domesticated for so short a time, 
hardly felt himself yet entitled to be consid- 
ered one of the family. 

“Oh, us means Clara, and myself, and baby, 
and any friends we choose to bring,—or, I 
should say, who will do us the honor to ac- 
company us. Weare hospitable people and 
the more the merrier. .[ know how much 


houge-room Carl has; there is always a pro- | 


phet’s chamber, as the parsons call it, for such 
occasions. You must come; there’s no two 
ways about that. You will see two very fine 
women there,—nice persons, as you would say : 
my sisters-in-law, Miss Vanderlyn, and Mrs. 
Carl Benson.” 


“ But at any rate, would it not be better to 
write first, and apprise him of the additional 
visitor ?” 

‘We should be. there a week before our 
letter. Ecoutez! There isno 


us here, and my note would have to go to the 
ial . Then the offices 


city bya messenger 
no ‘the udson are perfectly antediluvian 
and eS oe and mere ery and delu- 


sion. Observe, I speak of the small lecal posts ; 
on the main routes letters travel fast enough. 
You may send to Albany in nine hours; to 
Carl’s shen, which is about two-thirds of the 
distance to Albany, it would take. more than 
half as many days,—if, indeed, it arrived at 
all. [ remember once Eropownding this 
lem in the Blunder and Bluster :-—‘ Ifa 
sent from New York to Hastings, distance 22 
miles, never gets there, Reng will it take one 
to go from = York to Hook, distance 
110 miles ? We are shockingly behind you in 
our postal arrangements; there I give up the 
country. ‘No, you musn’t write, but come 
yourself,’ as Penelope said to Ulysses.” 
Ashburner made no further opposition, and 
they were off the next morning sooowdinghy- 
ore four a cart. had started withthe 
baggage, and directions to take up Ashbur- 
ner’s trunks and man-servant on the way. 
Soon after the coachman and groom departed 
with the saddle-horses, trotters, and wagon; 
for Benson, meditating some months’ absence, 
took with him the whole of his stud, except 
the black colt, who was strongly principled 





one occasion, W 

barking. The bays were left har- 
nessed to the Rockaway,—a sort of light omni- 
bus open at the sides, very like a char-a-banc, 
euneg snk he seethenneraeetiien tinbenge: 
ble i ota ee pen 
that it six, including the. maid 
and nurse. the reins at a quar- 


ter-past five, and as the steamboat dock was 
situated at the very southern extremity of the 
city, and they had three miles of terrib’ ond 

road, 


ed; the carriage instantly followed them ; and 
rry, efter assuring himeelf that all his pro- 


Blunder and Bluster, the Inexpressible, and 


other popular papers, which an infinity of 
dirty boys were crying at the top of their not 
v 


ery voices. 

“Our people do business pretty fast,” said 
he, in a somewhat triumphant tone. “How 
this would astonish them on the Continent! 
See there!” as a family, still later than his 
own, arrived with a small mountain of trunks, 
all of which made their way on board as if 
they had wings: “When I traveled in Ger- 
many two yearsago with Mrs. B. and. her 
sister, we had eleven packages, and it used to 
take half-an-hour at every place to weigh 
and ticket them heforchanil, notwithstanding 


near | which one or two would get lost every now 


and then. In my own country I have travel- 
ed in all directions with large parties, never 
have been detained five minutes for baggage, 
and never lost anything except once—an um- 
brella, Now weare going.” ze 

” the 


The mate cried, “ 
and venders disappeared; the 
were drawn. in; the long, idery walking- 
beam began to play; the Swallow had 
started with her five hundred rs. 
oe Let ap around the beat : twas to 
Ww ow we get up these things here.” 
The ladies guhieves k and thet two 
eral cabins below were magnificently furnish- 
ed with the most sive material, and in 
the last Parisian style, and this display and 
luxury were the more remarkable as the fare 
was but twelve shillings for a hundred and 
sixty miles. Ashburner admitted that the fur- 


niture was v t; but thought it out 
teen adcamiaed fine for the ‘pur- 
pose. 

“ So you would say, probably, that the 
fuse and varied Gener 5 shall have is these 
away on the majority of the who 
bolt it in half-an-hour. But there are some 
who habi appreciate the dinner and the 


furniture: it does them good, and it does the 
others no harm,—nay, it does them good, two. 
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At ‘any rate, it’s a fault on the 
right side. The furniture ofan English hotel 


. Did it ever strike you, by the way, 
behindhand trymen are in the 


into 


“ [don't think I ever stayed at a London 
” 


J good—ex- 
cept the water, noneea you don’t use much 
;e ing partic- 

the comfort foo Bm and 


“ Well, I won't say that it is not the wisest 
om We have much by being too 
iberal to foreigners. But then you must not 
be ised at what they sayabout you. How- 
ever, itis not worth while to lose the view for 
our discussion. Come u irs and take a 
good look at the river of rivers.” 

‘Ashburner felt no disposition to deny the 
beauty and grandeur ofthe Hudson. At first, 
the shore was lined with beetling ramparts of 
trap-rock. After many miles of this, clear 
water spread out into a great lake, with ap- 
a no egress. But on turning a promon- 
tory, the river stretched away nearly as wide 
as before, under wooded cliffs not dissimilar to 
those of the Rhine. Then came the pictur- 
esque Catskill mountains; and near these 
Harry was to but Ashburner did not stop 
with him. At West Point the boat had taken 
up, among other passengers, two young officers 
his acquaintance, then quartered in Canada. 
They were going to take the tour of the lakes, 
including, course, Niagara, and offered Ash- 
burner, if he would accompany them on this 
excursion first, toshow him the lions of Can- 
ada afterward. On consulting with Benson, 
he found that the trip would not occupy more 
than a month or five weeks, and that after 
that time the watering-place season would be 
at its height. 

“ And it will be an exeuse for my stay- 
ing with Carl till August,” Harry continued. 
“ The women are half crazy to be at Oldport 
already. I would rather stay at Ravenswood. 
We shall expect you there at the end of July. 
But,” and here, for the first time since their 
acquaintance, Ashburner perceived a slight 


embarrassment in his manner, “don’t bring 
your friends.” 
“ Oh, dear, no!” said Ashburner, not com- 
what could have put sueh a thing 
into the other’s head, or what was coming 
next. © 
“T don’t mean to Ravenswood, but to Old- 
rt; that is, if you can help their coming. 
o tell you the truth, your university men, 
and literary men ly, are popular 
enough here, but your army is in very bad 
odor. The young fellows who come down 
among us from Canada behave shockingly. 
don’t act like gentlemen or Christians.” 
Ashburner hastened to assure him that 
Captain Blank and Lieutenant Dash were 
both gentlemen and Christians, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the terms, and had never 
been known to miscorduct themselves in any 
way. 

of Doubtless, inasmuch as they are your 
friends, but the general principle remains the 
same. So many of your young officers have 
misconducted themselves that the prima facie 
evidence is always against one of them, and 
he stands a chance of being coolly treated.” 

Ashburner wanted to know what the 
young officers had done. 

“Everything they could do to go counter to 
the habits and prejudices of the people among 
whom they were, and to show theit contempt 
of American society; to act, in short, as if 
they were among uncivilized people. For in- 
stance, it is a custom at these watering-place 
hotels to dress for the table-d’héte. Now, I do 
not think it altogether reasonable that a man 
should be expected to make his evening toi- 
let by three in the’ afternoon, and, indeed, 
I do not strictly conform to the rule myself. 
But these men came in with flannel shirts 
and dirty shoes, and altogether in a state un- 
fit for ladies’ company. Perhaps, however, 
we were too fastidious in this. But what do 
you say to a youngster’s seating himself upon 
@ piano in the public parlor, while a lady is 


laying on it ?” 
F y fre Toveben allowed that it was rather un- 
ceremonious. 


“ By various similar acts, trivial, perha’ 
individually, but forming a very disagreeable 
aggregate, these young men made themselves 
so unpopular, that one season the ladies, by 
common consent, refused to dance with any 
of them. But there is worse behind. These 
ee so stupid in a drawing-room, are 

arp enough in borrowing money, and alto- 
gether oblivious of ay Hath 

mbered t 


Ashburner reme e affair of Ensign 
Lawless, and made up his mind to undergo 
another repetition of it. 


“T don’t speak of my individual case, the 
thing has happened fifty times. I could tell 
of a dozen friends ‘who have been victimized 
in this way during the last three years. In 
fact, I believe that your jeunes militaires have 
formed a league to avenge the Mississippi 





bondholders, and recover their lost money 
under the form of these nominal loans. You 
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may think it poetic justice, but we New 
Yorkers have no fancy to pay the Mi 
arnad debts oS way.” 

t would be foreign te our present 
to accompany Ashburner in ha North western 
and Canadian tour. Suffice it to say, that he 
returned by the first ee woe much 
pleased, having seen many things well worth 
seeing, and no particular annoy- 
ance, except the one predicied by Benson, 
that he sometimes had to take care of his ser- 
vant. Neither shall we say much of his visit 
to Ravenswood, where, in » he only spent 
a few hours, arriving there in the morning 
ve ~_ it in = afternoon Bani om 

, an merely time to a 
capital lunch, and rater that his enter- 
tainer had a beautiful place and a handsome 
wife, and was something like his younger 
brother, but more resembling an Engli 
than any American he had yet seen. 

The party to Oldport was increased by the 

addition of Miss Vanderlyn, a tall, stylish 
irl, more striking than her sister, but less 
delicately beautiful. Though past twenty, 
she had been out only one season, havi 
been kept back three years by various acci- 
dents. But though new to society, she had 
nothing of the book-muslin timidity about 
her; nor was she at all abashed by the pres- 
ence of the titled foreigner. On the con- 
trary, she ee him with perfect ease of 
manner, in French, professing, as an a 
for conversing in ae lan = ofee uot 
he might not be able to understand her Eng- 
lish,—“ Parceque chez vous, on dit nous 
autres Americaines, ne parlons pas [ Anglais 
comme il faut.” 

As we are not writing a handbook or geo- 
graphical account of the Northern States, it 
will not be n to mention where the 
fashionable watering-place of Oldport Springs 
is situated—not even what State it is in— 


” by stage. The 
bene pe of their journey was soon over, 
nor did Ashburner much regret it, for he had 
been over this part of the route before on his 
way to Canada, and the river is not remarka- 
bly beautiful above the Catskill range. 

On taking the cars, Benson seized the op- 
portunity to enlighten his friend with a quan- 
tity of railroad statistics and gossi ouch as, 
that the American trains averaged eighteen 
miles an hour, including —about 
two miles short of the steamboat av ; 
that they cost about one-fifth of an En 
road, or a dollar for a pound, which account- 
ed for their deficiency in some respects ; that 
there were more than three thousand miles 
of rail in the country; that there was no di- 
vision of first, second, and third class, but that 
some lines had ladies’ cars—that is to say, 
cars for the gentlemen with ladies and the la- 
dies without gentlemen—and some had sepa- 


83 
ot 
color; that there-had been some ts to 
pet emoking-ears after the German fashion, 
t the public mind was not 
for it; that one of the a am ae 
tried the experiment of introducing a 
restaurant and other conveniences, with 
able success ; and other facts of more or, less 
interest. Ashburner for his part, on examin- 
ing his ticket, found the back of it alist 
of all the stations on the route, with their 
times and distances—a very convenient ar- 
ran mt; and he was also much amused 
at odd names of some of the stations— 
Nineveh, Pompey, Africa, Cologne, and others 
equally incongruous. | 
“ Don’t be afraid of laughing,” said Ben- 
son, who guessed what. he was smiling at. 
“ Whenever I am detained ata coun 
tavern, if there duly ha tbe good 
sized map of the United States there, I have 
enough to amuse mein studying the different 
si aa! names in the different sections of the 
nion—different in style, but alike in impro- 
priety In our State, as you know, the ion 
Tagland thane oe aoe vs New 
there is a amount of o! - 
lish appellations, but often sadly mi ied ; 
for instance; an inland 


rate cars for the ladies and gentlemen 
attem: 


town will be’ called 
like the place we are 
poing to. The iginal names, 
except in Maine, whiere “4 are particularly 
long, and mere such as Winnipiscog- 
gir and gogagog. Still we have some 
very pretty Indian names left in New York ; 
Ontario, for instance, and Oneida, and Niaga- 
ra, which you who have been there know is 

To rh <> — i 

And not Niarara, 

To rhyme with starer.” 

“ What does Niagara mean ?” 

“ Broken water, 1 believe ; but one gets so 
many different meanings for these names, 
from those who profess to know more or less 
about the native dialects, that you can never 
be certain. For instance, a great many will 
tell. you, on Chateaubriand’s authority, that 
Mississippi means Father of the waters. Some 
years ago one of our Indian scholars stated that 
this was an error; that the literal meaning 
of Mississippi was old-big-strong—not quite 
80 poetic an appellation. I asked Albert Gal- 
latin about it at the time—he was considered 
our best man on such subjects—and he told 
me that the word, or w for the name is 
made up of two, signified the entire river. 
This is a fair imen of the answers you 

t. Imnever had the same explanation of an 

jan name given me by two men who pre- 
tended to understand the Indian languages.” 

“What rule does a gentleman adopt in 
naming his country-seat when he acquires a 
new one, or is there any rule ?” 

“There are two natural and expe- 
dients, one to take the nearest aboriginal 
name that is and practicable, the 





other to adopt the name from some natural 
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the middle of June to the middle o 
ber—but this day had been particularly sul- 
, and toward evening oppressed nature 


required a diture of Cologne 
joe See ce 
train came to a stop at Hardscrabble, 
bout thirty-six miles on the wrong side of 

tinople. Even before the usual three 


ten, and ultimately the conductor announced 
mie RO ne tam 
mae er a JP a ap 

er progress was impossible. For- 
is time the rain had so far 


passengers were able to 
of the cars (there ean Be 


Line 
ra: 


g ppeared 
inquiry that the canal was also put 
combat by the weather, and nothing 

two courses 
linton, or to 
remain for the night where they were. 


they | 4 little to make them un 


how- | have 
and 





“This hotel ought to be able to accommo- 
date us all,” remarked a fellow 


came into its present situation was a 
to Ashburner ; it looked as if it 
ily from some large 


probability i, that some speculators, ing 
certain signs that a town was ly to 


2| arise there soon, had built the hotel so as to 


.| lord of Hardscrabble had evidently some pe- 


culiar ideas of his own as to the meaning of 
the term accommodate. The real state of the 
case was, that he had any quantity of rooms, 
and a tolerably liberal supply of bedsteads, 
but his stock of bedding was by no means 


pelted to maltipl and os was, aa com- 
to multiply it by process of division, giv- 
ing the hair mattress to one, the feather fed 
to another, the straw bed to a third; and so 


with the pillows and bolsters as far as they 
would go. This was rather a long 

even with American activity, ly as 
some of the hands employed were temporarily 
called off to attend to the supper table. 

a meal, which —_ and eaten 
with great promptitude, was a mixture of tea 
and supper. Very good milk, pretty good 
tea, and pretty bad coffee, represented the 
drinkables ; and for solids, there was a plen- 
tiful provision of excellent breed and butter, 
new cheese, dried beef in ‘a « thin slices, or 
rather chaps, gingerbread, dough-nuts, and 
other varieties of home-made cake, sundry 
preserves, and some pickles. The waiters 
were young women—some of them very pret- 
ty and lady-like. The Bensons kept up a 
conversation with each other and Ashburner 
in French, which he suspected to ‘be a cus- 
pga Bg rym of “ our set” when in public, 
as i it was, and one which tended not 
ular. A well- 
dressed man opposite 1 so fiercely at 
babe paetialig cutpuhentiod. iste -dhossase 

ir 
taken Cfense at it, till he was ina 
pound- 
ity of 
ip making 


measure reassured by seeing him eat 
cake and cheese ther,—a sin 
taste about which he could not 

a remark to Benson. 
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Orleans, who had traveled 
to know better.” 
after most of the company 
seemed inclined bedward ; but there were no 
igns of beds for some time. Bensor 


their evening’s experience, spread the carpet 
oh i ry and lit the sign of philoso- 

; passengers did not it so 
Taietl ._ One tall, melancholy-faced man, 
who looked as if he required twice the.ordi- 
nary amcunt of sleep, was ially anxious 
to know “ where they were going to put him.” 
* “Don’t be afraid, sir,” said the landlord, 
as he shot across the room on some errand ; 
“we'll tell you before you go to bed.” With 
which safe prediction the discontented one 
= oye to say ot himself. wie si 

t length, about ten or 5 
rooms began to be in readiness, = their 
occupants to be marched off to them in squads 
of six or eight at a time,—the long corridors 
and tall staircases of the hotel requiring con- 
siderable pioneering and guidance. Benson’s 
party came among the last. Having exam- 
inéd the room assigned to the ladies, Harry 
reported it to contain one bed and half a 
washstand ; from which he and Ashburner 


had some misgivings as to their own accom- | hard, 


modation, but were not <a e for 
what followed, when a small boy with a tal- 
low candle and face escorted them up three 
flights of stairs into a room containing two 
small beds and a spittoon, and not an- 
other single article of furniture. 

~~ *T say, boy !” quoth pets Ponies 
geon, turning to their c in, “ sup 

we should want to wash in the morning, 
what are we to do ?” : 

“TI don’t know, sir,” answered the boy; 
and depositing the candle on the floor, dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

“By Jove !” ejaculated the fastidious youth, 
“there isn’t as much as a hook in the wall 
to hang one’s coat on. It’s lucky we brought 
up our carpet- with us, else we should 
have to look out a clean spot on the floor for 
our clothes.” 

Ashburner was not very much disconcerted. 
He had traveled in so many countries, not- 
pom orn his youth, that he could pass 
been at a loss for sleep in his life, except on 
one occasion, when, in Galway, a sofa was as- 
signed to him at one side of a small parlor, on 
the other side of which three Irish gentlemen 
were making a night of it. 

So they said their prayers, and went to bed, 
liko boys. But their slumbers were not 


nights anyhow. In fact, he had never| sympa 





it tetera ed 
i t hi é leg. on 
rising the discovered pa spots of blood on 
the bed-clothes, ‘andes Sowrg their visions had 
~ been altogether without foundation in re- 


The Hardscrabble hotel, grand in its general 
outlines, had overlooked the trifling details of 
ee and eo pee crockery. Such of 
ese articles as it did possess, were 
petty Govtted $0 See’ Ghe of tite Indies | dnd 
accordingly Ashburner and Benson, and forty- 
five more, | their matutinal ablutions 
over @ tin basin in the bar-room, where Harry 
astonished the natives by the production of 
his own Bare towel and pocket comb. 
The weather had cleared up beautifully, the 
railroad was repaired, and the train ready to 
start as soon as breakfast was over. After 


prod g, Ashburner pre thee he 
end was unusually fussy and consequential, 
asked several peso fn and made several re- 
marks in a loud tone, and altogether seemed 
desirous of attracting attention. When it 
came to his turn to pay, he told out the 
amount, not in the ordinary dirty bills, but in 
ringing half-dollars, which had the ef- 
fect of drawing still further notice upon him. 
“ Five dollars and a quarter,” iaid Soneon, 
in a measured and audible tone ; “and, Land- 
"The landlon! looked up in surprise ; so did 
e © in ; 
the two or three men andi shared Bhrry. 
“Tt’s to buy beef with, to feed’em. Feed 
’em well now, don’t fi y 
“i: a= beth y 2 or ® and the host look- 
as if he t his customer crazy. 
“Feed who? Why look here!” and bend- 
ing over the counter, uttered a por- 
tentous monosyllable, in a pretended whisper, 
but really as audible to the b ders as a 
ide. Three or four of those nearest 


“i Yes, feed ’em well before pw put anybody 


into your beds again, or you'll have toanswer 
for the death of a fellow-Christian some day, 
that’s all. Good morning!” And taking his 
wife under his arm, Benson stalked off to the 
cars with a izing fare-vell nod, amid a 
thetic roar, lea tne host irresolute 
whether to throw a decanter after him, or to 
join in the general laugh. 

Hoox and one of his friends happened to 
come toa bridge. ‘Do you know who built 
this bridge ?” said he to Hook. “No, but if 
you go over you'll be tolled.” 
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That track thee ome o’er enchanted ground, 
Unfit to lift the train thy music leaves, 
Or glean around its sheaves ! 


1 strive to disentangle in my mind 
y many~ threads of softest song, 
‘Whose memory haunts me like a voiceless wind, 
Whose silence wrong. 
No single tone thereof, no perfect sound 
Lingers, but dim remembrance of the whole ; 
which was a Soul, 





i would aot wake bet cal proscar P 
wou w ut on. 
Into diviner Death ! Jf °. 
Softer and sweeter than the jealous flute, 
Whose soft, sweet voice grew harsh before its own, 
It stole in its every tone, 


It Bowed like laeid pearl aren el, golden cells, 
Ow! e Trou; ‘olden ce. 
It jangled like a string of goldes bells, 


Hi flee 
Until it trod upon its heels with fyi feet ! 
At last it sunk and sunk from deep to deep, 
low the thinnest word, 
And sunk till naught was heard, 
But charméd Silence sighing in its sleep ! 


Powerless and mute beneath thy mighty spell, 
an was lost within stole at thee 
w a 


A ! 
I sunk, and sunk beneath thy song, but still 
I thirsted after more, the more nk 
A flower that drooped 
But still upheld its cup for Heaven to fill ; 
My inmost soul was drunk with melody, 
Which thou didst pour ional 
sna tc orey es 
n eve , but chief to me, 
Whose pirit w 


8) neontro! 
Drained all the fiery wine and clutched its cup of gold! 


Would I could only hear thee once in, 

But once again, and A into the air, 
And fade away with all this hopeless pain, 

This hope divine, and this divine despair! 
If we were only Voices, if our minds 

Were only voices, what a life were ours! 
My soul would woo thee in the vernal winds, 

And thine would answer me in summer showers, 
At morn and even, when the east and west 

Were bathed in floods of purple ee from Heaven, 
‘We would delay the Morn upon its nest, 

And fold the wings of Even! 

All day we’d fly with azure wings unfurled, 
And gird a belt of Song about the world ; 


‘ 





night we’d teach the winds of night a tune, 

I eres Seems dart Cenee®s 5 ete moon! 
And when aweary grown of earthly sport, 

We'd wind our devious flight from star to star, 

Till we beheld the afar, 

Where Music her court. 
Entered and beckoned up the aisles of sound, 
are 


Where marshaled round, 
We'd kneel her throne with eager dread, 
And when she kissed us melt in trances deep, 
While angels bere us to her bridal bed, 
And sung our souls asleep ! 
O Queen of ! as peerless as thou art, 


Fa lag com Say ou art to wear thy crown, 
Thou hi ore 92 claim to thy renown, 


Simplici 
ar the wings of watchful Seraphim : 
And Love is wed to whitest Chastity, / 


This is thy glory, this thy noblest fame ; 
And when thy glory fades, and fame departs, 
This will perpetuate a deathless name, 
Where names are deathless—deep in loving hearts! 





[From Miss Mcintosh’s “Christmas Gift.”) 
THE WOLF-CHASE. 
BY C, WHITEHEAD. 
URING the winter of 1844, being engaged 
in the northern part of Maine, I had much 
leisure to devote to the wild sports of a new 
country. To none of these was I more 
sionately addicted than toskating. The deep 
and sequestered lakes of this State, frozen 
by the intense cold of a northern winter, 
present a wide field to the lovers of this pas- 
time. Often would I bind on my skates, 
and glide away up the ayn river, and 
wind each mazy st et that flowed be- 
neath its fetters on toward the t ocean, 
forgetting all the while time and distance in 
the luxurious sense of the gliding motion— 


Ceeeing: 5 nes in the easy flight, but 
rather ing, as I looked through the 
transparent ice at the long weeds and cresses 
that nodded in the current beneath, and 
seemed wrestling with the waves to let them 
6° 3 or I would follow on the track of some 
‘ox or otter, and run my skate along the mark 
he had left with his i tail until the 
trail would enter the w Sometimes 
these excursions were made by moonlight, 
and it was on one of these occasions that I 
had a rencounter, which even now, with kind 
faces around me, I cannot without a ner- 
vous looking-over-my-shoulder feeling. 

I had left my friend’s house one evening 
just before dusk, with the intention of skat- 
ing a short distance up the noble Kennebec, 
which glided directly before the door. The 

ight was beautifully clear. A peerless moon 
cal h an occasional Anos cloud, and 
stars twin from the sky and from ev 
frost-covered tree in millions. _ Your min 
would wonder at the light that came glint- 
ing from ice, and snow-wreath, and incrusted 
branches, as the eye followed for miles the 
broad gleam of the Kennebec, that like a 
jeweled zone swept between the mighty for- 
ests on its banks. And yet all was aitill. 
The cold seemed to have frozen tree, and 
air, and water, and every living thing that 
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moved. Even the ringing of my skates on 
the ice echoed back from the Moccasin Hi 
with @ startling clearness, and the crackle 
of the ice as | over it in my course 
aeemed to follow the tide of the river with 
lightning speed. 

* bad ‘gute up the river nearly two miles 
when; coming to a little stream which empties 
into the larger, | turned in to explore its 
course. Fir and hemlock of a century's 
growth met overhead, and formed an arch- 
way radiant with frost-work. All was dark 
within, but | was young and fearless, and as 
I peered into an unbroken forest that reared 
itself on the borders of the stream, I laughed 
with very joyousness: my wild hurra rang 
through the silent woods, and I stood listen- 
ing to the echo that reverberated again and 

in, until all was hushed. I thought how 
the Indian hunter had concealed himself 
behind these very trees—how often his arrow 
had pierced the deer by this very stream, and 
his wild halloo had here rung for his victory. 
And then, turning from fancy to reality, I 
watched a couple of white owls, that sat in 
their hooded state, with ruffled pantalets 
and long ear-tabs, debating in silent conclave 
the affairs of their frozen realm, and won- 
dering if they, “for all their feathers, were 
a-cold,” when suddenly a sound arose—it 
seemed to me to come from beneath the ice; 
it sounded low and tremulous at first, until it 
ended in one wild yell. 1 was appalled. 
Never before had such a noise met my ears. 
I thought it more than mortal—so fierce, and 
amid such an unbroken solitude, it seemed as 
if a fiend had blown a blast from an infernal 
trumpet. Presently 1 heard the twigs on 
shore snap, as if from the tread of some ani-. 
mal, and the blood rushed back to my fore- 


head with a bound that made my skin burn, | 


and | felt relieved that I had to contend with | 
things earthly, and not of spiritual nature— | 
my energies returned, and [ looked around | 
me for some means of escape. The moon 
shone through the — at the mouth of 
the creek by which I had entered the forest, 
and considering this the best means of escape, 
I darted toward it like an arrow. “T'was 
hardly a hundred yards distant, and the 
swallow could scarcely excel my desperate 
flight ; yet, as I turned my head to the 
shore, [ could see two dark objects dashing 
through the underbrush at a pace nearl 


double in to my own. By this 
, and the short yells which they occa- 
sionally gave, I knew at once that these 


were the much dreaded gray wolf. 

I had never met with these animals, but 
ption given of them I had but 
little pleasure in making their acquaintance. 
Their untamable fierceness, and the untir- 
ing h which seems of their na- 
ture, render them objects of dread to every 
benighted traveler. 


“ With their long gallop, which can tire 
The deer-hound’s hate, the hunter's fi-e,” 


| wolves close behind, unable to s 


| the track of their vietim—and as the wearied 


Hill hunter thinks he has at last outstripped 


them, he finds that they but waited for the 
evening to seize their prey, and falls a prize 
to the tireless animals. 
The aenen pa owe high shore flew 
with the velocity of lightning as I 
Mashed on in my dight to pass the narrow 
opening. The outlet was nearly gained ; 
one second more and I would be compara- 
tively safe, when my pursuers appeared on 
the directly above me, which here rose 
to the height of ten feet. There was no time 
for thought, so I bent my head and dashed 
men a ceerene, The wolves sprang, but mis- 


ca ing my speed, sprang behind, while 
their intended prey glided out upon the river. 
Nature turned me toward home. The 


light flakes of snow spun from the iron of my 
skates, and I was some distance from my pur- 
suers, when their fierce howl told me I was 
still their fugitive. I did not look back, I did 
not feel afraid, or sorry, or glad; one thought 
of home, of the bright faces awaiting my re- 
turn, of their tears if they never should see 
me, and then every energy of body and mind 
was exerted for escape. [ was perfectly at 
home on the ice. Many were the days that 
I spent on my skates, never thinking that 
at one time they would be my only mcans 
of safety. Every half minute an alternate 
yelp from my fierce attendants made me but 
t20 certain that they were in close pursuit. 


| Nearer and nearer they came ; I heard their 


feet pattering on the ice nearer still, until I 
feel their breath and hear their snuffing 
scent. Every nerve and muscle in my frame 


was stretched to the utmost tension. 

The trees along the shore seemed to dance 
in the uncertain light, and my brain turned 
with my own breathless yet still they 
seemed to hiss forth their breath with a sound 
truly horrible, when an involuntary motion on 
my part turned me out of my course. The 
, and as 
unable to turn on the smoth ice, slipped and 
fell, still going on far ahead ; their tongues 
were lolling out, their white tusks glaring 
from their bloody mouths, their dark, sh: 
breasts were fleeced with foam, and as the 
passed me their eyes glared, and they obra 
with fury. The thought flashed on my mind, 
that by this means I could avoid them, viz., 
by turning aside whenever they came. too 
near ; for they, by the formation of their feet, 
a unable to run on ice except on a straight 

e. 

J pemnasiney acted upon Beng arp The 
wolves, ving regai their feet, spran 
directly toma ae = 





me. The race was renew 

for twenty yards up the stream; they were 
already c gn. way Nocinepen 1 gi round 
and dashed directly past my pursuers. A 
fierce yell ted my evolution, and the 
wolves, slipping upon. their haunches, sailed 
onward, presenting a perfect picture of help- 
lessness and baffled ra us I gained 





they pursue their prey—never straying from 


nearly a hundred <4 “at each turning. 
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This was repeated two or three times, 
oe peepee Bh cree ee pm 


At one time, by delaying my turning too 
long, apy faves ent Eos canoes near, that 
Oy ee ee Meee eas Oe ang ct 

ey to seize me, thei 
clashed together like the spring of a fox-trap. 
Had m tes failed for one instant, had I 
tri on & stick, or caught my fdot in a fis- 


long it would be before I died, an 
there would* be a search for the body that 
would already have its tomb; for oh! how 
fast man’s mind traces out all the dead colors 
of death’s picture, only those who have been 
near the grim original can tell. 

But soon I came 
hounds—I knew their deep voices—roused by 
the noise, bayed furiously from the kennels. 
I heard their chains rattle; how I wished 
they would break them, and then I would 
have protectors that would be to the 
fiercest denizens of the forest. The wolves, 
taking the hint conveyed by the dogs, stopped 
in their career, and after a moment’s 
consideration, turned and fied. I watched 
them until their dusky forms disappeared 
over a neighboring hill. Then, taking off m 
skates, I wended my way to the house, wit 
pee may be better imagined than 
described. 

But even yet, I never see a broad sheet of 
ice in the moonshine, without thinking of 





that snuffling breath and those fearful 

that followed me so closely down the frozen 
Kennebec. 

[From Recollections and Anecdotes of the Bard of Gla- 


morgan.] 
STORY OF A POET. 

BP mer one of his perambulations in Car- 

diganshire, the Bard found himself, on a 
dreary winter evening, at too ta dis- 
tance from the abode of any friend, for him 
to reach it at a reasonable hour : he was also 
more than commonly weary, and therefore 
turned into a roadside public house to take 
up his night’s lodgings. He had been there 
only a short time, mer | before the cheer- 
ful fire, when a poor peddler entered with a 

k on his back, and evidently suffering 
From cold and fatigue. He ‘addressed the 
landlord in humble tone, ing he might 
lodge there, but frankly avowing he had no 
money. ‘Trade, he said, had of late been un- 
favorable to him—no one none his goods, 
and he was making the best of his way toa 
more ulous district. There were, how- 
ever, articles of value in his pack, much more 
than sufficient. to pay for his entertainment, 


and he tendered any of them, in pay- 
ment, or in pl for the boon of shelter and 
refreshment. e landlord, however, was 


one of those sordid beings who re; money 


as the standard of worth in their fellow-men, 


posite the house, and my | i 





and the want of it as a warrant 


| 
iu 
, '- 
at 
ure 


if 
Al 
iE 


i 


= voice, entreated the ” 
was as repalsed in a 
surliness, till at length ome 
ered to leave the house. -The 
ed ee ne 


38 
o 
= 


4 
sé 


ions to his now glowing extremities, as 
listened and looked on. e had only one 
solitary shilling in his pocket, which he had 


creature. Snatching the shillin 
lurking place, he placed it in the hand of the 


» telling him that would pay for his 
ing, and lodging he should have, in spite 
of the sa who had refused it. en 
darting a withering look at the publican, he 
exclaimed, “ Villain! do you all yourself a 
man? You, who would turn out a poor ex- 
hausted traveler from your house on 4 night 
like this, under any circumstances! | But he 
has offered you ample payment for his quar- 
ters and you refi him. Did you mean to 
follow him and rob. him—perhaps murder 
him? You have the heart of a murderer; 
you are a disgrace to humanity, and I will 
not stay under your roof another minute ; 
but turn out this poor traveler at your peril— 
you dare not refuse the money he can now 
offer you.” Having thus vented his. indi 
nant Peling with his usual heartiness, Io 
seized his staff and walked out into the inclem- 
ent night, iless indeed, and supperless 
too, but with a rich perception of the. truth ut- 
tered by Him who “ had not where to lay his 
head,” though omnipotent as well as universal 
in his beneficence—“It is more blessed to 
ive than to receive.” A walk of many miles 
between him and his friend’s house, to 
which he now directed his oem and by the 
time he entered early on the following morn- 
ing his powers had nearly sunk under cold 
and exhaustion. A fever was. the sequel, 
keeping him stationary for several weeks. 


[From Dickens’s Household Words.] 


HIRAM POWERS’S GREEK SLAVE 


pry say Ideal Beauty cannot enter 
The house of anguish. On the threshold stands 





: as if 

he passionless perfection which he lent her, 

adowed, not darkened, where the sill expands,) 
To, so, confront man’s crimes in different lands, 
With man’s ideal sense. Pierce to the centre, 
Art’s a7, finger! and break up ere long 
The serfdom of this world. Appeal, fair'stone, 
From God’s pure belghts of beauty, against man’s wrong ! 
Catch up, in thy divine face, not alone 
East griefs, but west, and strike and shame the strong, 
By thunders of white silence, overthrown, 
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" {From Papers for the People..] 
{ ‘BLACK POCKET-BOOK 


“6 T do you pay for ing ?” said 
: a baker’s boy with a tray on his 
shoulder'to ‘a young man in a lored 


greatcoat, and with a cockade in his hat, who, 
on a Gold December's twas standing with 
his face close to the window of a mean 


Walkingham, name 
of the ‘peeper, might have answered that he 
J ont eat for in proportion as he in- 

lulged himself with these surreptitious 
ces, he found his heart stealing a 


was ® soldier; 
vice of one of his officers, named 
relieved from wearing hi 
teen years of age he had run away from a 
ote: oe enlisted in an in- 
ntry regiment ; about three weeks 
vious'to the périod at which our story med 
being sent on an early errand to his master’s 
4 et wh eae hastily of 
a ng gi 0; ily out of an 
Splits Wang with a phial in her hand, 
was ing across the street, unmindful of 
the London coach and its four horses, which 
were close upon her, and by which she would 
assuredly have been knocked down, had not 
seized her by the arm and snatched 
her from the danger. 
“ You'll be killed if you don’t look rag 
said he carelessly ; but as he spoke, she turn- 
ed her face toward him. “TI hope age 
ness has'‘not hurt you ?” he continued in a very 
different tone : “I’m afraid I griped your arm 
too hard @” ‘ 

“I'm very much obliged to you,” she said ; 
“you did not hurt me at all. Thank you,” 
she added, looking back to him as she opened 
the door of the te house with a key 
which she held in hand. 

The door closed, and she was e ere 
Tracy could find words to detain her; but if 
evef there was a case of love at first sight, this 
was one. Short as had been the interview, 
she carried his heart with her. For some 
minutes he stood staring at the house, too 


much surprised and a in his own feel- 
ings to be aware that, as is always the case if 
a man stops to look at anything in the street, 


he was beginning to collect a little knot of 

le about him, who all stared in the same 
Sireotion too, and were asking each other 
what was the matter, Wi by this dis- 
covery, the young soldier ed on his 
way; but so e and absent was he, 
that he had e nearly a quarter of a mile 
beyond the laufidress’ cottage before he dis- 
covered his error. On his return, he contriv- 
ed to walk twice the house; but he saw 
nothing of the girl. He had a mind to go 
into the apothecary’s and make some inquiry 
about her; but that consciousness which so 
often arrests such inquiries arrested his, and 


opens, | again; and 





he went home, knowing no more than his 
and ears had told him—namely, that 
thin young damsel had the loveliest face and 
the sweetest voice that fortune had yet made 
him acquainted with, and, moreover, that the 
of these charms was apparently a 

in a condition of life not superior to 

is own. Her dress'and the house in which 


- | she lived both denoted humble circumstances, 


if not absolute poverty, although he felt that 
her countenance and speech indicated a de- 
ay refinement somewhat inconsistent with 
this last conjecture.. She might bea reduced 
gentlewoman. Tracy not, for if s0, 
Comper teen ay d look down upon 
im; she might, on the con , be one of 
those natural aristocrats, born Graces, that 
nature sometimes pleases herself with sending 
into the world; as in her humorous moments 
she not unfrequently does the reverse, bestow- 
ing on a princess the figure and port of a 
market-woman. Whichever it was, the de- 
sire uppermost in his mind was to see her 
ingly, after his master was 
and gone to dinner, he directed his 
steps to the same It was now eve- 
ning, and he had an ity of more conve- 
niently a the house and its neighbor- 
proche meetin ties . For 
e crossed over to the "8 
doce; tech lookahead bbe, Toon ames 
street, evidently inhabited by people, 
chiefly small retail dealers; almost every 
house in it being used as a shop, as appeared 
from the lights and the merchandise in the 
windows, except the one inhabited by the un- 
known beauty. They were all low buildings 
of only two stories; and that particular 
house was dark from top to bottom, with the 
exception of a faint stripe of light which 
gleamed from one of the lower windows, of 
which there were only two, apparently from 
@ rent or scam in the shutter, which was 
closed within. On crossing over to take a 
nearer survey, Tracy perceived that just 
above a n curtain which ed the 
lower of the window from the intrusions 
of curiosity, the shutters were divided into 
upper and lower, and that there was a suffi- 
cient separation between them to énable a 
who was tall enough to place his eye 

on @ level with the opening, to see into 
room. Few people, however, were tall enough 
to do this, had they thought it worth their 
while to try; but Tracy, who was not far 
from six feet high, found he could accomplish 
the feat quite easily. So, after looking round 
to make sure nobody was i Nag 

? 


ventured on 4 and there indeed he 
saw the object of all this interest sitting on 
one side of a table, whilst a man, apparently 
old enough to be her father, sat on the other. 
He was ing, and she was working, with 
the rich curls of her dark-brown hair tucked 
carelessly behind her smail ears, dienes 
the whole of her herw Sage lovely face, whic 

was turned toward the window. The fea- 
tures of the man he could not see, but his 
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serious, anxi 
which seemed to 


times, too, his sense of propriety revolted, and 
he forebore from a consciousness that it was 
not a delicate proceeding thus to spy into the 
interior of this poor family at moments when 
they thought no human eye was upon them: 
ways thus ressted,” and fortfying ‘hime 
wa. us an imse. 
with the consideration that his was 
not evil, ‘he | agrees rewarded one instance 
of self-denial by two or three of self-indul- 
gence. And yet the scene that met his view 
was so little varied, that it might have been 
supposed to afford but a poor compensation for 
so much perseverance. The actors and their 
occupation continued always the same; and 
the only novelty offered was, that 
sometimes caught a glimpse of the man’s fea- 
tures, which, thou they betrayed evidence 
of sickriess and ing, Lace a strong resem- 
blance to those of the girl. 

All this, however, to make the most of it, 
was but scanty fare for a lover; nor was 
Tracy at all disposed to content himself with 
such cold comfort. He tried what walking 
through the street by day would do, but the 
door was always closed, and the tall n 
curtain ted an effectual obstacle to 
those casual glances on which alone he could 
venture by sunlight. Once only he had the 
fortune again to meet this “ bright particular 
star” out of doors, and that was one morning 
about eight o’clock, when he had been again 
sent on an early embassy to the laundress. 
She appeared to have been out executing her 
small marketings, for she was hastenin, 
home with a basket on herarm. Tracy had 
formed a hundred different plans for address- 
ing her—one, in short, suited to every pos- 
sible contingency—whenever the fortunate 
opportunity should present itself; but, as is 
usual in similar cases, now that it did come, 
she flashed upon him so suddenly, that in his 
surprise and agitation he missed the occasion 
altogether. e fact was that she stepped 


out of a shop just as he was passing it; and | neigh 


her attention being directed to some small 
change which she held in her hand, and 
which she appeared to be anxiously count- 
ing, she never even saw him, and had reen- 
tered her own door before he could make up 
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the correctness of it, as. regarded the bad 
health and the poverty, his own eyes bore wit- 
ness 


Nearly three weeks had elapsed since Tra- 
cy’s first meeti i 


evening he thought he perceived toms of 
more i trouble in this humble 
ménage. Just as laced his eye to the 


window, he saw the hter entering the 
room with an old blanket, which she wrap- 
ped round her father, whilst she threw her 
arms about his neck, and tenderly caressed 
him; at the same time he remarked that 
there was no fire in the grate, and that she 
frequently applied her apron to her eyes. 
As these symptoms denoted an unusual ex- 
tremity of distress, Tracy felt the pivengest 
desire to administer some relief to the suffer- 
ers; but by what stratagem to accomplish 
his purpose it was not easy to discover. He 
thought of making the apothecary or tho 
grocer his agent, requesting them not to name 
who had employed them; but he shrank 
from the attention and curiosity such a pro- 
ceeding would awaken, and the evil interpret- 
ations that might be put upon it. Then he 

ht of the ribald,jests and jeers to which 
he might subject the object of his admiration, 
and he resolved to employ no intervention, 
but to find some means or other of conveying 
his bounty himself; and having, with this 
view inclosed a sovereign in half a sheet of 
paper, he set out upon his nightly expedi- 
tion. 


_ He was rather later than usual, and the 
i ing church clock struck nine just as 
he turned into Thomas Street ; he was almost 
afraid that the light would be extinguished, 
and the father and daughter retired to their 
chambers, as had been the case on some pre- 
vious evenings; but it was not so: the faint 
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gleam showed that they were still there, and 
after waiting some minutes for a clear coast, 
Tracy approached the window—but the scene 
within was strangely changed. 

The father was alone—at least except him- 
self there was no living being in the room— 
but there lay a on the floor; at the 
table stood the man with a large black note- 
book in his hand, out of which he was taking 
what a aioe the ses rie ee tie 
could to be notes. To see this 
was the work of an instant; to conclude that 
a crime had been committed was as sudden ! 
and under the impulse of fear and horror 
that seized him, Tracy turned to fly, but in 
his haste and confusion, less cautious than 
usual, he struck the window with his elbow. 
The sound must have been heard within ; 
and he could not resist the temptation of 
flinging an instantaneous glance into the 
room to observe what effect it had produced. 
It was exactly such as might have been ex- 
pected ; like one interrupted in a crime, the 
man stood transfixed, his pale face glaring at 
the window, and his hands, from which the 
notes had d suspended in the attitude 
in which they had been surprised; with an 
involuntary exclamation fet and terror, 
Tracy turned again and . But he had 
scarcely gone two hundred when he 
met the girl walking calmly along the street 
with her et on her arm. She did not ob- 
serve him, but he recognized her; and ur, 
by love and curiosity, he could not forbear 
turning back, and following her to the door. 
On reaching it, she, as po put her key into 
the lock; but it did not open as 3 it 
was evidently fastened on the inside: She 
lifted the knocker, and let it fall once, just 
loud enough to be heard within ; there was a 
little — and then the door was opened— 
no more, however, than was sufficient to al- 


low her to pass in—and immediately closed. 


Tracy felt an r desire to pursue this 
strange drama further, and was standing still, 
hesitating whether to venture a glance into 
the room, when the door was again opened, 
and the girl rushed out, leaving it unclosed, 
and ran across the street into the apothe- 


eary’s shop. 

“ She is fetching a doctor to the murdered 
man,” thought Tracy. And so it appeared, 
for a minute had scarcely elapsed, when she 
returned, accompanied by the apothecary and 
his assistant ; they all three entered the house; 
and upon the impulse of the moment, without 

using to reflect on the impropriety of the 
eee the young soldier entered 


em. 
The girl, who walked first with a hasty 
preceded them into that room on the 
Fight of the eee 
ore, m surveyin 
the widaoar™ The sensations sk which be 
now entered it formed a singular contrast to 
his anticipations, and furnished a striking in- 
stance of what we have all occasion to remark 
as we pass through life—namely, that the 


thing we have most desired, fre- 
quently when it does come, arrives in a on 
so different to our hopes, and so distasteful to 
the sentiments or affections which have given 
birth to the wish, that what we for- 
ward to as the summit of bliss, proves, when 
ep ena! $h, aul amihts Ademmrces’ Wonren. qaphe 
strewn with dust and ashes. Fortunate, in- 
deed, may we esteem ourselves if we find no- 
ing worse to greet us. How often had 
Tracy fancied that if he could only obtain 
entrance into that room he should be happy! 
As long as he was excluded from it, it was his 
summit, for he could see no further, and look- 
ed no further, sought no further: it seemed 
to him that, once there, all that he desired 
must inevitably follow. Now he was there, 
but under what different circumstances to 
ee res Sees —_ 
eelings to tt sathineichiantien ‘ated | 
the - ear pin edn 
apothecary, as he A 
ich otil lay on the floor. , 
et _—_ it’s only a fit!” exclaimed the girl, 

i candle off the table, and holding it 
in such a manner as to enable the apothecary 
to examine the features. 

“ He’s dead, I fancy,” said the latter, ap- 
Se Seo. * Unloose his 
neckcloth, rt, and raise the head.” 

This was said to the assistant, who, having 
done as he was told, and no sign of life ap- 
pearing, Mr. Adams felt for his lancet, and 

red to bleed the patient. The lancet, 
ever, had been left in the pocket of ano- 
ther coat, and Robert being sent over to feteh 
it, — stepped forward and took his place 
at the of the corpse; the uence 
of which was, that, when the returned, 
Mr. Adams bade him go back mind the 
—- could do very well without him ; 
thus 's intrusion was, as it were, 
legitimized, and all awkwardness removed 
from it. Not, however, that he had been sen- 
sible of any: he was too much absorbed with 
the interest of the scene to be disturbed by 
such minor considerations. Neither did any- 
body else appear di or surprised at 
his — the apothecary did not know 
but he had a right to be there; the boy, who 
remembered the inquiries T: had made 
with regard to the girl, concluded they had 
since formed an acquaintance ; the girl her- 
self was apparently too much absorbed in the 
distressing event that had occurred to have 
any thoughts to on minor interests ; and 
as for the man, he appeared to be scarcely 


with | conscious of what was going on around him. 


Pale as death, and with all the symptoms of 
extreme sickness and debility, he sat bendin, 

somewhat forward in an old arm-chair, wi 

his eyes fixed on the spot where the body lay; 
but was “no tion” in those eyes, 
and it was evident that what he seemed to be 
looking at he did not see. To mal ht- 
ful mind the corporeal investiture which 
an immortal spirit has lately fled must pre- 





sent a strange and painful interest ; but Tracy 
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bo gee @ 0 than the ontensible eanze jus- 

and there was no expression. of m 

ry or fear about her. How different to t 
Patan a8 erp garam i 


No blood flowed, and the apothecary havi 


up 
with a light, and leading the way into a room 
Wisin Gantt denn todebad tellin cxetaien, 
two straw-bottomed chairs, with a rickety 


ith | low sepulchral tone. “He was sitting 
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‘or and when I returned I found 
him on the floor, and my father almost faint- 
ne, 3 It. was a dreadful shock for him, being 
80 ” 

‘ How did it happen ? inquired Mr. Adams, 

in addressing Lane. 

A convulsion over the sick man’s 

face, and his lip quivered as he answered in a 


on that 
ut—about his nephews, 


Soe hoattuina ped speaking, and fell 
Wi ie ) 
forward. ee © 


I started up, and placed my hands 
inst his breast. to save him, and then he 


table, and cracked looking-glass, formed near- | long 


ly all the furniture; but some articles of fe- 
male attire lying about, nat to whom 
the apartment belonged, and lent it an in- 
terest for Tracy. ° 

Whilst making these ents for the 
dead but few words were spoken: The girl 
looked pale and serious, but said little; the 
young man would have liked to ask a hun- 
dred questions, but did not feel himself en- 
titled to ask’ one; and the apothecary, who 
seemed ‘a quiet, taciturn person, only observ- 
ed that the stranger ap) to have died of 
disease of the heart, inquired whether he 
was a relation of the family. 

No,” replied the girl; “he’s no relation 
of ours—his name is Aldridge.” 

“ Not Ephraim Aldridge ®” said the apothe- 
ne Yes; Mr. Ephraim Aldridge,” returned 
piel “my father was one of his clerks for- 
merly.” 

“ You had better send to his house imme- 
diately,” said Mr. Adams. “I forget whether 
he has ee ly” 

“ None but his nephew, Mr. Jonas,” return- 
a the girl. “Pll go there directly, and tell 

} ” 
“ Your father seems in bad health ?” ob- 





has given you omnes Fas had better take 
something, and go to bed.” 

f vay shi he take’ inquired the 

ter. 

“ Pll send over a draught,” replied the a 
thecary, moving toward the = “and _ 
won’t neglect to give notice of what has hap- 
pened—it must be done to-night.” 

“Tt is late for you to go out,” observed 
Tracy, speaking almost for the first time since 
he entered the house. “ Couldn’t I carry the 
mi for you ?” 

3, if you will, T shall be much obliged,” 
said she; “for I do not like to leave my father 
again to-night. The house is No. 4, West 
Street ” 


Death is a pont leveler, and strong emo- 
tions banish formalities. The offer was as 
frankly accepted as made; and his inquiry 
whether he could be further useful being an- 
swered by “ No, thank you—not to-night,” the 

man took his leave and on 
ddiaals 1: deibo—plonsed. sad alesme, 
: to ; 
happy and distressed. He had not, only ac- 
cnnlieed his object by making the acquaint- 
ance of Lane, but the near view hé had 
had of her, as regarded her person and 
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“It is: what do you want?” answ 
man’s voice, at the same time that he 
back, and made a movement toward closing 


he said, “is this the house of 
Aldridge %” 


3 


| 


who held the door 
in his hand, which he now opened wider. 
“Where! What's the matter with him? 
Is he very ill? Is itany thing serious?’ - 
The tone in which these questions were 
= we Tracy am “ any a ension 
inflicting pain, and he rejoined at once, 
“Pm afraid he is dead.” te: 
“ Dead!” reiterated the other, 
the door wide. “Step in if you ploase. 
Dead! how should that be? He was. very 
well this afternoon. Where is he?’ Andso 
saying; he closed the street door, and led the 
ung soldier into a small parlor, where a 
p with a shade over it, and several old 
were lying on the table. 
1% He’s at Mr. Lane’s in Thomas Street,” re- 


“But are you sure he’s dead? inquired 
pn sage who was indeed no other than 
Mr. Jonas Aldridge himself. “How did he 
die? Who says he’s dead ?” 

“T don’t know how he died. The apothe- 
cary seemed to think it was disease of the 
— replied Tracy; “but he is certainly 

At this crisis of the conversation 4 new 
thought seemed to strike the mind of Jonas, 
who, exhibiting no symptoms of affliction, had 
hitherto appeared curious and ised. 
at e Ephraim dead !” said he. 
no, I can’t believe it. It is i i 
cannot be! My dear uncle! M iend ! 
Dead: Impossible !—you must be mistaken.” 
“ You had better go and see yourself,” re- 
VOL. I1.—No. 1.—7 
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board in the wainscot, and with the other a 
tin-box which stood therein, into which 
ing to be Fo evn 
Tovi 
pri dive ; but f 
turned out equally 


of papers, which not 
he sought, he made another 
unsuccess- 

he fetched the 
Sie es 

ing what wished. 

i countenance clouded, and an oath 


; whereu 
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ind 
accordingly quitted the room, and de- 
ded to the 4 oe whereupon Mr. Jonas, 
ing himself alone, lost no time in address- 
mself to his which was to 
ii late clinalchin pad and dee, 
a containin ilver, 
and several Sikes articles, but 
; and as he gradual- 
+ his search was vain, 
overcast, ejaculations 

d after a 
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his lips, an 
aartey of Wid roten, he matched Sp. the onc 
die, and hastily descended the stairs. 
“When did my uncle come here? What 
did he come about ?” he inquired abruptly as 
he entered the or where Mary, weary 
and sad, was resting her head upon the table. 


'y | most steady, cautious, savi 


“ Then you were not in the room when the 
‘accident happened ?” ; 
“ What accident, sir ” 


“ No, sir.” 
“Go and ask your father if he saw any 
» 


Bae amv nt sir, or else they would 
ere.” 

“ Well, Tll thank you to go and ask him, 
however.” 

Whereupon ! 


at 


night. If he saw them, 


gestion which made him desire to get Sears 
again as fast as he had left it. So, promising 
to send the undertakers in the morning to re- 
move the 8 Mr. Jonas took his leave, and 
hastened to West Street, where he im- 
mediately set about king every drawer, 
cu ne 
0 Ay sling keys he had just extracted 
from the dead man’s ut the morn- 
ing’s dawn found him unsuccessful: it ap- 
almost certain that the important 

paper was not in the house ; and weary, hag- 
and angry, he stretched himself on his 

till the hour admitted of further proceed- 
ings. And we will avail ourselves of this 
interval to explain more particularly the 
relative position of the parties concerned in 


our story. 
Ephraim : bet OY neem ae of a 


large and 


= been early in life 
sppren 


to a hosier ; and being one of the 
i boys that ever 
found his bread am oves and stock- 
ings, had early grown into ¢ favor with 
his master, who, as soon as he was out of his 
apprenticeship, elevated -him to the 





: Re had 
book-keeper ; and in this situation, as he had 
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Thad. form 


could scarcely exist than between these two 
young men ; but, somehow or other, every- 

y liked Lane ; even the frigid heart of 
Ephraim could not defend itself from the 


son about him that he liked, and that li 
him. But no sooner did Lane find himself 
with a which would have maintained 
comfortably, than he fell in love with 
a beautiful girl whom he saw trimming caps 
and bonnets in an ite shop-window, and 
et, married. her. en came & 
ily, and with it a train of calamities 
which kept them always Sgr in distress, 
till the wife, worn out with hard work and 
anxiety, died; the children that survived 
were then di about the world to earn 
their bread, and Lane found himself alone 
with his youngest daughter Mary. Had he 
retained his health, he might now have done 
; but a severe rheumatic fever, after 
reducing him to the brink of the grave, had 
left him in such infirm health, that he was 
no longer able to maintain his situation ; so 
he resigned it, and retired to an obscure 
lodging, with a few ds in his pocket, and 
ion and industry of his daughter for 

his only dependence. 

During all this succession of calamities, 
Mr. Aldrich had looked on with a severe eye. 
Had it been anybody but Lane, he would 
have dismissed him as soon as he married ; as 
it was, he allowed him to retain his place, 
and to take the consequences of his folly. He 
had carved his own ny and must 
it; it was not for want of knowing better, for 
gy Bis him over and pied 
again men falling in love 
and marrying. 7 Entertaining this view of 
the case, he justified his natural parsimon: 
with the reflection, that by en ing suc 
imprudence he should be doing an injury to 
other young men. He made use of Lane as 


a beacon, and left him in his distress, lest! 





assistance should dest 


ttled in 


don, i the family, and finally selected 
g Jonas, who everybody said was a fac- 
simile of himself in person and character. He 
was certainly a cautious, careful, steady 
who was gui en and look: 
very sharp his nce. Ephraim, 
who thought he had hit upon the exact 
desideratum, sarried him to the country, put 
him to school, and became exceedin Bly proud 
and fond of him. His character, indeed, as 
regarded his relations with the boy, seemed 
to have und e a complete change, and 
the tenderness he had all gh life denied 
to everybody else, he now in his decline lav- 
ished to an injudicious excess on this child of 
his adoption. When he retired from business 
he took Jonas home ; and as the lad had some 
talent for it-painting, he believed him 
destined to be a great artist, and forbore to 
give him a profession. Thus they lived to- 
er harmoniously enough for some time, 
till the factitious virtues of the eS 
into the real vices of the man ; and Ephraim 
discovered that the cautious, economical, dis- 
creet child was, at five-and-twenty, an odious 
specimen of avarice, selfishness, and cunning : 
and what made the matter worse was, that 
the uncle and nephew somehow appeared to 
have insensibly changed places—the latter 
being the governor, and the former the gov- 
erned ; and that while Mr. Jonas professed 
the warmest affection for the old man, and 
exhibited the tenderest anxiety for his health, 
he contrived to make him a prisoner in his 
own house, and destroy all the comfort of his 
existence—and everybody knows how hard it 
is to break free from a Giencetio despotism of 
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‘To. orto make Jonas leave him, 
was equally difficult ; but at length the declin- 
ronal ditt ng een 
augm of his chosen heir, render- 
igi ae t, he determined to 

nake a rou eft for freedom; snd now 
it. first occurred ot eg led ag 
Maurice Lane might attain 

oct... pale paar cna ene vain ea 
whidk he had Ed Toman hair t0_all bee 
fortune, 
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entering into any tion of his reasons, 
in ate produced 
and signed his will, which they witnessed, de- 


most fireless room, anxious sad, for, as 
ig hee conjectured, they were reduced to 
the extremity of distress, when they were 
startled ata double knock at the door. It was 
since those old walls had reverberated to 

such a sound. 
i Who can that be ?’exclaimed Lane, look- 
ing suddenly up from his book, which was a 
tattered volume of S' the only one 
he : a % ae coach 7 

‘It can no here,” returned Mary: 
“it must be a mmistabe.” 

However, she rose and ed the door, at 
which by this time stood Mr. Aldridge, whose 





features it was too dark to distinguish. 
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door; there was soon a cheerful fire in the 
te. Lane drew his chair close to the fen- 
der, d spread his thin fingers to the welcome 


“T did not know you were s9 badly off as 
this,” Mr. Aldridge remarked. 
“ We have nothing but what Mary earns, 


and needlework is poorly paid, returned Lane ; 
“and often not to be had. I hope Mr. Jonas 
. | is well ” 


Mr. Aldridge did not answer, but sat silent- 
ly looking into the fire. ‘The corners of his 
mouth were drawn down, his lip quivered, and 
hag tiem respira ev pubes tes t of all 
he had layished on t ungra nephew, 
that serpent he had nourished in his bosom, 
while the oply friend he ever had was cyte a 

“ Mary’s an excellent girl,” pursued the 
ther; ‘‘and has more sense than years. She 
nursed me all my illness night and 
day ; and tho she has had a life of 
it, she’s as patient as a lamb, poor thing! I 
sometimes wish I was dead, and out of her 
way, for then she might do better for herself.” 

. Aldridge retained his attitude and his 
silence, but a tear or two escaped from their 
channels, and flowed down the wan and hol- 
low cheek : he did not dare to lest the 
convulsion within his breast should burst 
forth into sobs and outward demonstrations, 
from which his close and reserved nature 
shrunk. Lane made two or three attempts at 
conversation, and then, finding them ineffec- 
tual, sank into silence himself. 

If the poor clerk could have penetrated the 
thoughts of his visitor during that interval, 
he would have read there pity for the suffer- 
ings of his old friend, remorse for havi 
treated him with harshness under the name 
justice, and the best resolutions to make him 
amends for the future. 

“Justice!” thought he; “how can man, who 
sees only the surface of things, ever hope to 
be just 
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You have no food ether, I suppose?” said 


a the , 

\There’s part of « loaf in the house, I be- 
” returned : 

..,* Call the girl, and bid her fetch some food! 
Plenty and ! Do you hear, Mary ” 
he asshe appearedat the door. “Here 
ee enough left from what 

ne ve Ww ‘ou gave me 
for the coals,” "said Mary, withholding her 
“Take it!—take it!” said Mr. Aldri 
faaly abaly bebe 4 
inning to comprehen t the ue 
money de dc wheclly on the way in which 

4 is os _* that which purchases 

ess neither for its nor any- 

a pm is not wealth, bat Grom” dross. 
aad buy whatever you want. 
ever withhold his hand when I offered him 
copy 3 thought he as his mind recurred to 
ag 


opted n hew. diitastinn gs” Wevte 
e an 
supplied the table "sith provishis, was velit 
out again to purchase a warm shawl and 
some other articles for herself, which it was 
too evident she was much in need of. It was 
nut till after she had de that Mr. Ald- 
slg snare into the subject that sat heavy 
on his soul, He now first communicated to 


Lane that which the reserve of his nature had | gradually 


hitherto induced him to conceal from every- 
body—namely, the disappointment he had 
experienced in the character of his adopted 
son, the ill-treatment he had received 
him, and the mixture of fear, hatred, and dis- 
gust with which the conduct of Jonas had in- 
spired him 


“He has contrived, under the pretense of 
taking care of my health, to make me a ris- 
oner in my own house. I haven’t a friend 


nor an acquaintance ; he has bought over the | yet 


servants to his interest, and his confidential 
associate is Holland, my solicitor, who drew up 
the will I made in that rascal’s favor, and has 
it in his ion. Jonas is to i 
ter too; but I have something in m 
pocket that will break off that match. 
should never sleep in my grave if he inherited 
my money! The fact is,” continued he, after 
@ pause, “T never mean to go back to the fel- 
low. Iwon’t trust m in his keeping ; for 
T see he has patience to wait till 
nature remoyes me out of the way. [lf tell 
you what, Lane,” continued he, his hollow 
cheek flushing with excited feelings, “I'll come 
and live with you, and Mary shall be my nurse.” 
Lane, who sat listening to all this in a 
state of bewilderment, -doubting whether 
his old master had not been seized with a sud- 
den fit of insanity, here cast a glance round 
the miserable whitewashed begrimed 
Sided Mr. Aldridge, interpreting. the look 
? interpre’ e 
aright ; we'll she thoue the country, and 
shall everything for us, whilst 


we sit er, with our knees to the fire, 


and talk over old times. Thank God, my ! 
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“ Perhaps I did not,” returned Ep 
was too eager to get on in the world to take 
much pleasure in pt pr yr not am | 
. Mone » was 


to fill my pockets 
I thought of! and when got it, what did it 


bring met Jonas—and a n 
tae th Gadeied ott? But Pll oven, with bin 
“T have not told you 


half yet,” continued he ; “ but I'll be even with 


his | him, little as he thinks it.” 


As a pause now ensued, Lane felt it was his 
turn to say something, and he began with, 
“lam at Mr. Jonas ;” for so cleverly 
had the nephew managed, that thealienation 
of the uncle was unsuspected by everybody, and 
Lane could hardly bring himself to comment 
perc on this once-cherished nephew. “I 
could not have believed, after all you've done 
for him, that he would turn out ungrateful. 
Perhaps,” continued he ; but here the words 
were arrested on his ae by a sudden move- 
ment on the part of Mr. Aldridge, which 
caused Lane, who had been staring vacantl 
into the fire, to turn his toward his vis- 
itor, whom, to his he saw falli 

ually forward. He stretched out his 
arrest the fall; but his feeble arm 
gave another direction to the body, whi 
sank on ine Mata: Lane, who 
naturally thought Mr. Aldr’tge had fainted 
from excess of emotion, ‘stched water, and 
endeavored to raise hiw from the floor; but 
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ded, he stood waiting 
ensued— 


FE 


the street door, and draw the bolt. Then he | 
returned into the room: there were the 
notes yet tempting him. But this interrup- 
tion had answered him. He longed for them 
as much as before, but did not dare to sati 

tap agai, Nos if lft there dll Mary rome 
ta in. Yeti ere ti return- 
ed, they were lost to him forever; and he and 
she would be i i 

wretched f 


of their despair. But time pressed: every mo- 
ment he expected to hear her at the door; and 
as unwilling to relinquish the prize as afraid 
to seize it, he took refuge in an expedient that 
avoided either extreme—he closed the book, 


pears 
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i given vent to her disappointment in 
ta : ; os ane 


exhausted, unhappy as she 


Hig, mee he wee 5 a sepa. ose. 

It appeared to her that she must have 
slept several hours, when she awoke with the 
consciousness that there was somebody stir- 
ing in the room. She felt sure that a per- 
son ab yan close to where she was sitting ; 
she h the low breathing and the cautious 
foot, which sounded as if the intruder was 
without shoes. The small grate not holding 
much coal, the fire was already out, and the 
room perfectly dark, so that Mary had only 
her ear to guide her: she could see nothing. 
A strange feeling crept over her when she 
remembered their guest ; but no—he was for- 
ever motionless ; there could be no doubt of 
that, It could not surely be her father. 
His getting out of bed and coming down 
stairs in the middle ‘of the night was to the 
last de improbable. Whatcould he come 
for ? ides, if he had done so, he would 
naturally have spoken to her. Then came 
the sudden recollection that she had not 
fastened the back-door, which ed upon a 
as accessible to their neighbors as to 
themselves—neighbors not always of the best 
character either ; and the cold shiver of fear 
crept over he.. Now she felt how fortunate 
it was that the room was dark. How fortun- 
ate, too, that she had not spoken or stirred ; 





for the intruder withdrew as silently as he 
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nervous, 


questioned, made 


no allusion to what had disturbed 
tease 
he, as ahs quk 


About eleven o’clock the undertakers came 


; and presently afterward | some 


that I delivered 
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sm eel dank Ahausith 


e was irritable and 


arrived. 


“If Mr. Jonas Aldrid: 
came to sa, 


“ 


He did not look as if he 
am too ill to see him,” 


ted the room. 
to remove the bod 


med the door; 
, ets 
I'm my father | i 
ry to-day. 
t answered | 8 
oughts recurred to the black get 


“He did come,” returned M: 
please to walk in ? 
“T do not wonder at tha’ 


is not down stairs. He’s ve 


promised 
‘ou 
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, as his th 


but this five-| set in order, to 


perhaps you would leave and 


's for me ?” 


anxious about ene ane See mS in 
ie sacte had about | Jonas resolved, while hi 
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ness of the heart the mouth ) 
eupi the mained is the farthest from. the lips, 
and thi was eminently the case on the pres- 
ent occasion ; for during the ensuing half 
ee re ee ere ae 
with composure to the surveyor’s an 
suggestions, the name of Tracy Walkingham 


FE 


was burning itself into his brain in charac- 
ters of fire. 


coin os Mr Tape 


!” exclaimed he, as 
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lasted 
the hue of ev ing he looked 
wo A mac a lg difficul ~ 4 


Ephraim who had married a sergeant, and 
nag omauenlly e to the West Indies. 
Tracy i the father, was not 
exactly in his right position as a private in 
the 9th regiment, for he was the i 
av ; 


conduct and a tolerable education soon 
procured him the favorable notice of his su- 
iors, took him out of the ranks, and final- 
procured him a commission. When both 
his wife died in Jamaica, their only 
sent home to the father’s friends ; 
met with besa _ ae; 
some years appi- 
e have said, ran away from sehen; 
aly. sean ion a all conser B 
e opportuni’ as 
done before hon 
parents he knew 
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the ranks; and he had as little icion 
-his connection with E i Aldgid 
. Neither di 


rior to the acquaintance 
Tepes 
i the will ; t regi- 
ment ee aad at P—— ma not the 
one therein mentioned, the name was too re- 
markable not to imply a probability, which 
his own terror naturally converted into a cer- 
tainty. 

In the mean time, while the rich and con- 





scious usurper was nightly lying on a bed of 
thorns, and daily eating the Sas of bitter- 
























small stock, when the first interruption to 
their felicity occurred. This was the i 


could they have resol 
fice, and quit the home on which they had 
expended all their little funds, it was impossi- 


ing very well, they were not 
the debt incurred for 
There was therefore no alternative but to 
submit to the separation, hard as it was; 
and all the harder, that they could not tell 


how long it might take to amass the needful |i 


sum to purchase Tracy's liberty. Lane, too, 


was very much affected, and very unwilling 
to part with his son-in-law. nj 
“ What,” said he, “ pounds ?” 


ly eon f 
And when he saw his daughter's tears, he 
would exclaim, “Oh, ! and to think 
that etary pounds would do it!” And more 
than once he said, “ Tracy should not go; he 
was determined he should not leave them ;” 
and bade Mary dry her tears, for he would 
prevent it. But nevertheless the route came ; 
and coty one morning the regiment marched 


through Thomas Street, the band playing the 
tune of “ The girl I left behind Lange while 
chobing with sobs, 


Mary, 
The haléspen shutter, to Te the yoane 
husband’s eyes were directed as long as the 
house was in sight. That was a sad day, 
and very sad were many that followed. Nei- 
ther was there any blessed Penny Post then, 


to ease the sick hearts and deferred hopes of |i 


the poor ; and few and rare were the tidings 
that reached the loving wife—soon to_be- 
come a mother. The only pleasure Mary 
had now was in the os. money. How 
eager she was for it! How she counted over 


and over her dail j prime How she econo- 
mized! What self-denial she practiced! Oh 
for twenty ag to set her husband free, 
and bring him to her arms again! So 


passed two years, circumstances always im- 
roving, but still this object so cae her 
eart was far from being attained, when 





incon i 
disbursed, he a heavy per-centage from 
delay on e ent of te Soaeuly How- 


3 
Pe 


would forsake her altogether ; and then how 
was the next rent-day to be provided for? 
So, with many a sigh and many a tear, the 
ung couple bade each other 
recommenced her tedious journey. If 
tedious before, when such a bright star of 
hope lighted her on her , 
more so now! While poor 
wretched and that many a time 


ts were so much occupied 
with attendance on the invalid, that he was 
necessarily in some degree diverted from his 
own troubles. 

In the mean time Mary arrived at home, 
where she found her affairs inno worse condi- 
tion than might be . Her father was 
in health much as she had left him, and her 
1 still in the house, though both weary 
of her substituts; and the latter—that is, 
the lodger—threatening to quit if the mis- 





tress did not make haste back. All was right 
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Mary—but what came next? “ Joy! 
ear tears, for I know how 
are falling, and be happy! I am 
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foreign station; and as he wishes me not to 
leave me) on going to purchase my dis- 
” &c. &e. 

_ Many a night had lain awake from 
ief, but this = she could not sleep for 
yy. It was suc plo mag Nad A 

Toobodten gioce, of ortune. It might 
indeed be some time before she could see her 


husband, but he was free, and sooner or later 
they should be together. Everybody who 
came to the shop the next day wondered 
what had come over . Walkingham. 
She was not like the same woman. 

It was.about eight months after the arrival 
of the above welcome intelligence, on a 
bright winter's morning, Mary as usual u 
betimes, her shop all in order, her chil 


and dressed, and herself as neat and 
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she, absorbed in her troub 
heard ; so had he cracked his whip ; 
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+ and crape round his 
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in the little back parlor in 
each other’s arms. jor D'Arcy was dead, 
and Tracy had returned i 


; |no more—so we will shut the door, and leave 


them to their happi while we take a peep 
at Mr. Jonas Aldridge. 

We left him writhing under the painful 
discovery that the rightful heir of the prop- 

he was enjoying, at least so far as his 
uncle’s intentions were concerned, was not 
only in existence, but was actually the hus- 
band of Lane’s daughter; and although he 
sometimes hoped the fatal paper had been 
destroyed, since he could in no other wa 
account for its non-production, still the - 
ing apprehension that it might some day find 
its way to light was ever a thorn in his pil- 
low ; and the natural consequence of this ir- 
ritating annoyance was, that while he hated 
both racy and his wife, he kept a vigilant 
eye on their proceedings, and had a restless 
curiosity about all that concerned them. He 
would have been not only glad to eject them 
from the house they occupied, and even to 
drive them out of the town altogether, but he 
had a vague fear of openly meddling with 
them ; so that the departure of the ent, 
and its being subsequently ordered abroad, 
afforded him the highest satisfaction ; in pro- 
portion to which was his vexation at Tracy's 
release, and ultimate return as ‘a free man, 
all which particulars he extracted from Mr. 
Reynolds as regularly as the payment of the 
quarter's rent. 

“ And what does he mean to do now ?” in- 
quired Jonas. 

“ To settle here, I rvs A returned Mr. Rey- 
nolds. “They seem to be doing very well in 
the little shop; and I believe they have some 
thoughts of extending their business.” 
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and the more so, that it was not easy to dis- 
cover means of defeating these arrange- 
ments ; for as Mr. Jonas justly observed, as 
he soliloquized on the subject, “In this cursed 


ggee 

ite 
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kept by a man of the 


B . . 
ey, who was reported to have 


him to in.” 
The twenty pounds was 7 argument 
to satisfy Gurney of the iety 
of so doing ; but success in the i 


uented the houses on the quay, disappointed 
ail the schemes laid for entrapping him ; and 
Mr. Jonas had nearly given up expecta- 
tion of accomplishi is purpose, when a 
circumstance occurred that awakened new 
hopes. The house next to that inhabited by 
the young couple took fire in the night when 


everybody was aslee Sead ay being 
thin. the flames son exten ed to the adjoin- 
ing ones ; e following morning saw 
Sok Teach od lanai and odie hemndiaeh 
and almost destitute, their best exertions hav- 
ing enabled them to save little more than 
their own lives and that of 's father, 
who was now bedridden. But for his infirm 
condition they might have saved more of 
their property ; but not only was there much 
time necessarily consumed in removing him, 
but when Tracy sages a room, in- 
tending to carry him away in his arms, Lane 
would not allow himn to lift him from his bed 
till he had first unlocked a large trunk with 
a key which was attached to a string hung 
round the sick man’s neck. 


+ “Never mind—never mind trying to save 
at og but your life! You'll be burnt, sir ; 
indeed you will; there's not a moment to 


” cried — eagerly. 
ae bs d — to nothing Moar box 
must and one precious object se- 
cured. «Thrust your hand down to the bot- 


if 





tom—the corner next the window—and you'll 


find a in brown paper. 
“T have it, sir—I. have it!” cried 


and liftin 


Jonas Aldridge heard of this accident. ‘These 


obnoxious individuals were now 
without any intervention of his, the link 
was broken that so un tly seemed to 


connect them with himself. : gree they 


were to all 


Gurney might be useful; for Tracy, being no 
longer 0, hanesliolaee Caetiaile te 16 dosaned, 


. |if he could not be induced to reenlist. 


In the mean while, all unconscious of the 
irritation and anxiety they were innocently 


inflicting on the wealthy Mr. Jonas Aldridge, 
Tracy and his wife were struggling hard, to 
keep their heads above water in this sudden 


wreck of all their hopes and comforts. It is 
so hard to rise again after such a plunge ; for 
the destruction of the is their erty 
and having nothin ey could undertake 
nothing, begin nothing. The only thin 
open seemed for Tracy to seek service, 
for Mary to resume her needlework ; but: sit- 
uations and custom are not found in a day, 
on Soar ee Ss Deities Marea 2 ee 
and wanting bread. The shock of the fire 
and the removal had seriously affected Lane 
too, and it was evident that his sorrows and 
sufferings were fast drawing to a close. He 
was aware of it himself, and one day when 
Mary was out he called Tracy to his bedside, 
and asked him if Mr. Adams did not think 
he was dying. 

“ You have been very ill before, and recov- 
ered,” said Tracy, unwilling to shock him 
with the sentence that the apothecary had 

“T gee,” said Lane; “my time is come; 
rab bag higethergerey, 3d gherdie: oy 
burthen to you and Mary, now 
trouble. I know you're very kind,” 
— Tracy about to protest ; “ but it’s high 
time I was under ground. God knows—God 
knows I have had a sore struggle, and it’s not 
over yet! To see you ay Real og dl 
everything, and to know that I could help 
you. 1 sometimes think there could be no 
great harm in it either. The Lord have 

upon me! What am I saying ” 


try to sleep till Mary comes in,” said Tracy, 
qusclading hie whdd ven beglonidig he Wemdes, 
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ss # but it will soon 
! ou will be sure to deliver it into 
“T give you my word T will, sir.” 
wtthe tf away" tien, and let me see it no 
more; but hide it from Mary, and tell her 
nothing about it.” 
“T will not, sir. And now you must try 
to rest.” 

is easy.” 


ay : 
. Adams was right in his iction. 
Tn less than a week from the 
solemn behest poor Lane was in his grave ; 
and his last word, with a significant glance 
at Tracy, was—remember ! 
had loved her father tenderly—in- 

deed there was a deal in him to love; 
and he was doubly endeared to her by the 
trials they had gone through together, and 
the cares and anxieties she had favished on 
him. But there was no bitterness in the tears 
she shed: she had never failed him in their 
hours of trial; she had been a dutiful and 
affectionate daughter, and he had expired 
peacefully in the arms of herself and her kind 
and beloved husband. It was on the evenin; 
of the day which had seen the remains 
poor Maurice Lane deposited in the church- 
yard of St. Jude that Tracy, having placed 
the parcel in his bosom, and buttoned his 
coat over it, said to his wife—“ Mary, I have 
occasion to go out on a little business; keep 
up your spirits till I return ;.{ will not be 
away more than an hour ;” and leaning over 
her chair he kissed her cheek, and left the 
room. As he stepped from his own door into 
the street, he observed two men panies 
against the rails of the adjoining house, an 
he heard one say to the other, “Yes, by 
Jingo nl ‘ee ee oe returned roe other ; 
whereu af moved on, ing the same 
way be “Weak imself, but’ keepin : at some 
distance behind. 

Tracy could not quite say that he owed no 
man anything, for the fire had incapacitated 
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ese persons did not ee ada 


latches, oa it a bag to get - of 
: 80 he quickened his pace, and 
and PR on the alert. 7 
way lay along the shore, and shortly 
before he reached the Britannia, the two 
men suddenly advanced, and placed them- 
selves one on each side of him. But for the 
suspicion we have named, Tracy would have 
either not observed their movements, or, if he 
had, would have stopped and inquired what 
they wanted. As it was, he thought it much 
wiser to escape the seizure at should 
such be their. intention, than trust to the just- 
ice of his cause afterward; so, without giv- 
boy, Popes time to lay hands upon him, he took 
to his heels and ran, whereupon they sounded 
a whistle, and ashe reached Joe Gurney’s 
door, he found his flight impeded ‘by that 
worthy himself, who came out of it, and tried 
to trip him up. But aw was active, and 
making a leap, he eluded the stratagem. 
The man, however, seized him, which gave 
time to the two others to come up ; and there 
commenced a desperate struggle of three to 
one, in which, in spite of his strength and 
ability, would certainly have been 
worsted but for a un reinforce- 
ment which joined him from some of the 
neighboring houses, to whose inhabitants 
Gurney’s proceedings had become to the last 
degree odious ; more ially to the women, 
among whom there was scarcely one who 
had not the cause of a brother, a son, or a 
lover toavenge. Armed with pokers, brooms, 
or whatever they could lay their hands on, 
these Amazons issued from their doors, and 
fell foul of Gurney, whom they singled from 
the rest as their own peculiar prey. In. the 
confusion Tracy contrived to make his es- 
cape; and without his hat, and his clothes 
almost torn off his back, he rushed in upon 
the astonished Mary in less than half an 
hour after he had left her. : 
His was soon told, and there was 
nothing sufficiently uncommon in such an 
incident in those days to excite much sur- 
Ee, except as regarded the circumstance of 
he men lying in wait for him was 
not ignorant that malice and jealousy had 





occasionally furnished victims to the press 
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care by his deceased father-in-law, and 
he was on his way to deliver into the hands 
of Mr. Jonas Aldridge when he met with the 
interruption. It had either fallen or been 
torn from his bosom in the and con- 
sidering the neighborhood and the sort of 
+ surrounded him, he could scarcely 
indulge the most remote hope of ever seein 
it again. To what the pa i 
Lane had furnished him no clew ; but wheth- 
er it) was an intrinsi 


feature in the accident of the 
evening; and while the wife lay awake, con- 
juring up images of she knew not what dan- 


In the eiatine he even determined to face 
Gurney in his den ; for it was only at night 
that he felt himself in any danger from the 


nefarious prose of himself and his asso- 
ciates. But his als brought him no 
satisfaction. The who resided in the 


knew nothing 


“if my of Gurney's people have it, you need 
never hope to- see it again.” Tracy thought 
80 too; however, he paid a visit to their den 


of iniquity, 
howe ae summoned before the magistrates, 
to answer for his illegal seizure; but as all 
who were present denied any knowledge of 
the affair, and as he could not have sworn to 
the a piers. | seus tea he satisfied 
himself with this threat without proceeding 
further in the business. 

Having been equally unsuccessful at the 
police, he determined after wanes * 

w days in the hope of discovering some 
by which he might recover the 1, to 
communicate the circumstance to Mr. Jonas 

idge. He therefore took an early oppor- 

wey of presenting himself in West Street. 

‘ Here’s a man wishes to see you, sir,” said 
the servant. 





“ He says he can’t tell his business 


sir, _because it’s 


I'm engaged, and oc 
Yes; say I'm engaged 
“ He wishes to know what time it will be 
convenient for you to see him, sir, as it’s about 
something very partickler indeed,” said the 
girl, again making ; 
had often 
doubt of his bei 


his cousin 
was now come to it; or had 
got hold of that fatal will? One or the other 


surely was the oR of his errand ; and if [ 
of | refuse to see him, he will go and tell his story 
to somebody else. “Let him come in. Stay! 


Take the lamp off the table, and put it at the 
other end of the room.” 

This done, Mr. Jonas having reseated him- 
self in his arm-chair in such a position that 
he could conceal his features from his un- 
welcome visitor, bade the woman send him 


in. 

wy on for intruding, sir,” 
said Trey?" beh T thought it my duty to 
ing in such a modest tone 


wha 

careless air, “‘ What was his business ?” 
“You have perhaps heard, sir, that Mr. 

Lane is dead ?” 


called me to his ide and gave me 

cel, which he desired me to deliver to 

soon as he was laid in his grave.” 
“To me?” said Mr. Jonas, by way 

ing y As pause, and concealing his agita- 
ion, 


Rose my bosom, where I 
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such @ noise that the neighbors came out, and 
* Apes Gk you b ything of the 

ear an g 
cel ® inguired Mr. Jonas. re 

“ Well, sir, ’m not sure whether I did or 
no,” answered Gurney; “ but I think it was 
Tom Purcell as picked it up.” 

“Then you saw it?’ said Mr. Jonas. 
s id it contain * Where is it ?” 

“ Well, I'm sure, sir, that is more than I 
can say,” retarned Gurney, who always spared 
himself the pain of telling more truth than 
he could avoid; “ but Tom went away the 
next day to Lunnun.” 

“ And did he take the paroel with him ? 
Was there no address on it ? 

. No, sir, not on the outside at least—there 
was something wrote, but it wasn’t addressed 
tonobody.” . 

Although Mr. Jonas was perfectly aware 

that Gurney knew more than ‘he chose to 
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gely enough found its wapbeuk 
Street. A woman that car- 
about Pabnee = yey ae with 
Mary not unfrequer t, t 
to her one day, darap, tartered, and 
ored, and inquired if it did not belong to 
her husband. 
“ Not that I know of,” said : 
“ » said the woman, “he came to 
our house one morning last winter asking for 
- Now, I know this pocket-book—at 
least I think it’s the same—had been picked 
up by some of Gurney’s folks the night afore, 
it wasn’t for me that lives next door 
to him to interfere in his matters. Hows’ever, 


In the 
book had 


ry 
by] 
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t it: he says 

by the Potteries.” 
8,” said Mary; 
‘ou will leave it, ll ask him.” And 
the article agp. in too dilapidated a condition 
ue, the woman told her she 


The consequence of this little event was, 
that when returned, Mary became a 
icipator in the secret which had hitherto 

m withheld from her. 
“T see it all,” said she. “No doubt Mr. 
Aldri os © ay ee oe ae of 
the night he came here; and when he died, 
my poor father, knowing we were to have 
shared with him had he lived, felt tempted to 
keep it ; but he was too honest to do so; and 
in all our distresses he never touched what 
was not his own; but this explains many things 
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age: 


ipt, she drew a folded sheet of long writ- 


right to read it: giveit me.” 
, do 
969 


we've an 


Mary, I’m surprised at z 
“OF which I shall die seed or possessed, 
Qn ” 
i V's merely the draft of a will. Give it me, 
coo ony SANE Tracy Walkingham, 
“¢To my n in son 
of the late a Walkingham, formerly a 
private, and subsequently a commissioned 


“Tlemor 


to 


bag itera . “T never 
heard my mother’s maiden name; for both 
she and my father died in the West Indies 
when [ was a child; but certainly, as I have 
often told you, my father was a private in the 
96th Regiment, and afterward got a commis- 
sion.” 

It would be useless to dwell on the surprise 
of the young couple, or to detail the measures 
that were taken to ascertain and be- 

ond a cavil, that it heir. 

ere were relations yet alive who, when they 
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(From Blackwood’s Magazine.} 
MY NOVEL: 
OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
Continued from Page 582. 
BOOK Il.—INITIAL CHAPTER :—INFORMING THE READER HOW 
THIS WORK CAME TO HAVE INITIAL CHAPTERS. 


6 TT\HERE can’t bea doubt,” said my father, 

“that to each of the main divisions of 

our work—whether you call them Books or 

arts—you should prefix an Initial or Intro- 
ductory Chapter.” 

Sieatvetes.—* Can’t be a doubt, sir! Why 


Mr. Caxton.—* Fielding lays it down as an 
indispensable rule, which he sup by his 
example ; and Fielding was an artistical writ- 
. er, and knew what he was about.” 

Pisistratus.—“ Do you remember any of his 
reasons, sir?” 

Mr. Caxton.—“ Why, indeed, Fielding says 
very justly that he isnot bound to assign any 
reason ; but he does assign a good many, here 
and there—to find which, I refer you to Tom 
Jones. I will. only observe, that one of his 
reasons, which is unanswerable, runs to the 
effect that thus, in every Part or Book, the 
reader has the advantage of beginning at the 
fourth or fifth page instead of the ‘a 
matter by no means of trivial uence,’ 
saith Fielding, ‘to persons who books 
with no other view than to say they have read 
them—a more general motive to reading than 
is commonly imagined ; and from which not 
only law books and books, but the pages 
of Homer and Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes, 
have been often turned over.’ There,” cried my 
father triumphantly, “I will lay a shilling to 
twopence that I have quoted the very words.” 

rs. Caxton.—“ Dear me, that only means 
skipping : I don’t see any great advantage in 
writing a chapter, merely for people to skip it.” 

Pisistratus.—“ Neither do 1!” 

Mr. Caxton, dogmatically.—“ It is the re- 
pose in the picture—Fielding calls it ‘ contrast’ 
—(still more oon I say there can’t 
be a doubt about it. Besides, (added my 
father after a pause, ) besides, this usage gives 

cu opportunities to explain what has gone 
ore, or to prepare for what’s coming ; or, 
since Fielding contends with truth, that 
some learning is nec or this kind of 
historical composition, it allows you, naturally 
and easily, the introduction of light and pleas- 
ant ornaments of thatnature. Ateach flight 
in the terrace, you may give the eye the relief 
of an urr or 4 statue. Moreover, when so 
inclined, you create proper pausing places for 
reflection ; and complete, by a separate yet 
harmonious ethical department, the design of 
a work, which is but a mere Mother Goose’s 
tale if it does not embrace a general view of 
the thoughts and actions of mankind.” 

Pisistratus—“ But then, in these initial 
chapters, the author thrusts himself forward ; 
and just when you want to get on with the 
dramatis persone, you find yourself face to face 
with the poet himself.” 

VOL. II.—NO. I.—8 





- Mr. Caxton.—‘ Pooh! you can contrive to 
prevent that! Imitate the chorus of the Greek 
, who fill up the intervals between the 
action by saying what the author would oth- 
oe say in - own ay a tape 
isistratus, slily.—“ sa i sir 
—and [ pone eet a choregus too, 
already in my eye.” 
Mr. Cazt 


‘on, 
are not so dulla fi as you would make 
repens oe to be; and, even if an author 

thrust himself forward, what objection is 
there to that !—I don’t say a good poem, but 
a poem. It isa mere affectation to su 
that a book can come into the world without 
an author. Every child has a father, one 
father at least, as the great Condé says very 
we in his ne i 
isistratus.—“ The t Condé a poet !—I 
never heard that before.” vn 
Mr. Caxton.—“ I don’t say he was a poet, 


tingly.—“ Aha! you 


but he sent a poem to Madame de Montansier. 
Envious critics think that he must have paid 
somebody else to write it ; but there is no rea- 
son why a great ‘5 should not write a 


poem. I wonder, d, if the Duke ever 
tried his hand at ‘ Stanzas to Mary,’ or ‘ Lines 
to a sleeping babe.’” 

Captain nd.— Austin, ’'m ashamed of 
you. Of course the Duke could write poetry _ 
if he |r wagalan yg 3007 I dare say, in the 
way of the + Conde—that is something 
warlike and heroic, I’ll be bound. Let’s hear!” 

Mr. Caxton, reciting— 

“ Telle est du Ciel la loi sévére 
Qu’il faut qu’un enfant ait un pére ; 
On dit méme quelque fois 
Tel enfant en a jusqu’a trois.” 


Captain Roland, t] tees, Condé 
wiles wach stuff (aon believe it.” 

Pisistratus.—* 1 do, and accept the quota- 
tion—you and Roland shall be joint fathers to 
my child as well as myself.” 

“Tel enfant en a jusqu’a trois.’’ 

Mr. Caxton, solemnly.—“I refuse the prof- 
fered paternity ; but so far as administering 
a little wholesome castigation, now and then, 
I have no objection to joinin the discharge of 
a aan duty.” oidite 

isistratus.—“ ; have you anything 
to say against the infant hitherto 

r. Cazxton.—“ He is in long clothes at 
present ; let us wait till he can walk.” 

Blanche.—“ But pray whom do you mean for 
a hero t—and is Miss Jemima your heroine *” 

Captain Roland.—“ There is some mystery 
about the—” 

Pisistratus, hastily —“ Hush, Uncle ; no let- 
ting the cat out of the yet. Listen, all 
of you! I left Frank Hazeldean on his way to 
the Casino.” icons 4 

CHAPTER II. 

“Tr isa sweet p place,” thought Frank, 
as he opened the gate which led across the 
fields to the Casino, that smiled down w 
him with its plaster pilasters. “I wonder, 
though, that my father, who is so particular 
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in general, suffers the carriage road to be so 
fall of holes and weeds. Mounseer does not 
receive many visits, I take it.” 

But when Frank got into the d im- 
mediately. before the house, he saw no cause 
of complaint as to want of order and repair. 
Nothing could be kept more neatly. Frank 
was ashamed of the dint made by the pony’s 
hoofs in: the smooth ms ; he dismounted, 
tied the animal to the wicket, and went on 
bag oo nap =) Dooatpabages 

He rang the once, twice, but nobody 
came, for the old woman-servant, who was 
hard of hearing, was far away in the yard, 
searching for an cage which the hen might 
have scandalously hidd 
poses; and Jackeymo was fishing for the 
sticklebacks and minnows, which were, when 
caught, to assist Pay wie ber in 

together the bodies and sou m- 
self and ‘his master. The old woman was on 
board wages,—lucky old woman! Frank rang 
a third time, and with the impetuosity of his 
age. A face peeped from the Belvidere on the 
terrace. “ Diavolo!” said Dr. Riccabocca to 
himself. “Young cocks crow hard on their 
own dunghill ; it must be a cock of a high race 
to crow so loud at another's.” 

Therewith he shambled out of the summer- 
house, and appeared suddenly. before Frank, 
in a very wizard-like dressing-robe of black 


serge, a red cap on his head, and a cloud of 
smoke coming ra cae ben rb lips, as a final 
Thift’ bebo 


consolatory w re he removed the pipe 
from them. Frank had indeed seen the Bee. 
tor before, but never in so scholastic a cos- 
tume, and he was a little startled by the ap- 
parition at his elbow, as he turned round. 

“ Signorino—young gentleman,” said the 
Italian, taking off his cap with his usual ur- 
banity, “ ps the negligence of my people 
—I am too happy to receive your commands 
i mn.” 

. Rick bockey ™ stammered Frank, 
much confused by this P gaace address, and the 
low yet stately bow with which it was accom- 
aa “J—I have a note from the Hall. 

a—that is, my mother,—and aunt Jemi- 
ma, beg their best compliments, and hope you 
will come, sir.” 

The Doctor took the note with another bow, 
and, opening the glass door, invited Frank in. 

The young gentleman, with a school-boy’s 
usual bluntness, was about to say that he was 
in a hurry, and had rather not ; but Dr. Ric- 
cabocca’s. grand manner awed him, while a 
glimpse of the hall excited his curiosity—so he 
silently obeyed the invitation. 

The hall, which was of an octagon shape, 
had been origi neled off into com 
ments, and in these the Italian had painted 
landscapes, rich with the warm sunny light 
of his native climate. Frank was no judge of 
the art displayed ; but he was greatly struck 
with the scenes depicted : they were all views 
of some lake, real or imaginary—in all, dark- 
blue shining waters reflected dark-blue placid 
skies. In one, a flight of steps descended to 


en from culinary pur- | bash 





the lake, and a was seen feasting 
on the in : tran. sunset threw its 
rose-hues over a vast villa or 


the eight com ents, the scene, though it 
differed in details, preserved the same general 
character, as if illustrating some favorite lo- 
cality. The Italian did not, however, evince 
any desire to do the honors to his own art, but, 
ing Frank across the hall, opened the 
oor of his usual sitting-room, and requested 
him to enter. Frank did so, rather reluc- 
tantly, and seated himself with unwonted 
on the edge of a chair. But here 
et ae of the Doctor's handicraft soon 
ri attention. The room had been origi- 
nally papered ; but Riccabocca had stretched 
canvas over the walls, and painted thereon 
sundry satirical devices, each ted from 
the other by scroll-works of fantastic ara- 
besques. Here a Cupid was trundling a wheel- 
barrow full of hearts which he ap to be 
selling to an ugly old fellow, with a money- 
bag in his hand—probably Plutus. There 
pin. rey might be seen walking through a 
market-place, with his lantern in his hand, in 
search of an honest man, whilst the children 
jeered at him, and the curs snapped at his 
eels. In another place, a lion was seen 
dressed in a fox’s hide, while a wolf in a 
sheep’s mask was conversing very amicably 
with a young lamb. Here again might be 
seen the geese stretching out their necks from 
the Roman Capitol in full cackle, while the 
stout invaders were beheld in the distance, 
running off as hard as pa could. In short, 
in all these quaint entablatures some pithy 
sarcasm was symbolically conveyed; only 
over the mantlepiece was the design graver 
and more touching. It was the figure of a 
man in a pilgrim's garb, chained to the earth 
gare but innumerable ligaments, while a 
phantom likeness of himself, his shadow, was 
seen hastening down what seemed an inter- 
minable vista ; and underneath were written 
the pathetic words of Horace— 
“ Patrie quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ?” 
—* What exile from his country can fly him- 
self as well?’ The furniture of the room was 
extremely simple, and somewhat scanty ; yet 
it was arranged so as to impart an air of taste 
and elegance to the room. Even a few plas- 
ter busts and statues, though bought but of 
some humble itinerant, had their classical 
effect, glistening from out stands of flowers 
that were grouped around them, or backed b 
graceful screen-works formed from twi 
osiers, which, by the simple contrivance of 
trays at the bottom, filled with earth, served 
for living parasitical plants, with gay flowers 
contrasting thick ivy leaves, and gave to the 
whole room the aspect of a bower. 
“ May I ask your permission?” said the 
Italian, with his r on the seal of the letter. 
“Oh yes,” said Frank with naiveté. 
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Riccabocca broke the seal, and a slight 
smile stole over his countenance. Then he 
turned a little aside from Frank, shaded his 
face with his hand, and seemed to muse. 
“ Mrs. Hazeldean,” To last, “does fee 

great honor. i 
feututlting, or I should Save been more im- 
patient to open the letter.” The dark eyes 
were lifted over the spectacles, and went right 
into Frank’s un ted and undiplomatic 
heart. The Doctor raised the note, and pointed 
to the characters with his forefinger. 

“Cousin Jemima’s hand,” said F rank, as 
directly as if the question had been put to him. 

The Italian smiled. “Mr. Hazeldean has 
ner staying with him %” 

“No; that is, only Barney—the Captain. 
There’s seldom much company before the 
shooting season,” added Frank with a slight 
sigh ; “and then you know the holidays are 
over. For my part, I think we ought to break 
up a month later.” 

The Doctor seemed reassured by the first 
sentence in Frank’s reply, and seating himself 
at the table, wrote his answer—not hastily, as 
we English write, but with care and precision, 
like one accustomed to weigh the nature of 
words—in that stiff Italian hand, which allows 
the writer so much time to think while he 
forms his letters. He did not therefore reply 
at once to Frank’s remark about the holidays, 
but was silent till he had concluded his note, 
read it three times over, sealed it by the taper 
he slowly lighted, and then, giving it to Frank, 
y= fers kc: th I regret 

“For your sake, young gentleman, I re; 
that your holidays are > early ; for mine, [ 
must rejoice, since I accept the kind invita- 
tion you have rendered doubly gratifying by 
bringing it yourself.” 

“ Deuce take the fellow and his fine speeches! 
One don’t know which way to look,” thought 

lish Frank. 

he Italian smiled again, as if this time he 
had read the boy’s heart, without need of 
those piercing black eyes, and said, less cere- 
moniously than before, ‘‘ You don’t care much 
for compliments, young gentieman ?” 

“No, I don’t indeed,” said Frank heartily. 

‘So much the better for you, since your 
way in the world is made: it would be so 
much the worse if you had to make it!” 

Frank looked puzzled : the thought was too 
deep for him—so he turned to the pictures. 

“Those are very funny,” said he: “they 
seem capitally done—who did’em *” 

“ Signorino Hazeldean, you are giving me 
what you refused yourself.” 

“Eh? said Frank inquiringly. 

“ Compliments !” 

“ Oh—I—no ; but they are well done, arn’t 
pe. lar! speak to th 

“ Not particu : you to the artist.” 

“What! you painted them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the pictures in the hall ?” 

* Those too.” 

“Taken from nature—eh ?” 





“ Nature,” said the Italian sententiously, 
panes evasively, “let nothing be taken from 
er. 


“Oh!” said Frank, puzzled again. 
“Well, I must wish you good morning, sir ; 
I am very glad you are coming.” 
“Without compliment ?” 
* j pres eed by f i 
“ A rivedersi—good-by for the present, m 
oung signcrino. This way,” observing Frank 
lee Folt toward the aioe door. 
* Can J offer you a glass of wine—it is pure, 
of our own making *” , 
“No, thank you, indeed, sir,” cried Frank, 
yey dl recollecting his father’s admonition. 
*‘ Good-by—don’t trouble yourself, sir; I know 
my way now.” 
But the bland Italian followed his guest to 
the wicket, where Frank had left the pony. 
The young gentleman, afraid lest so courteous 
a host should hold the caw for him, twitched 
off the bridle, and mounted in haste, not even 
staying to ask if the Italian could put him in 
the way to Rood Hall, of which way he was 
piety ignorant. The Italian’s eye fol- 
owed the boy as he rode up the ascent in the 
lane, and the Doctor sighed heavily. ‘The 
wiser we grow,” said he to himself, “‘ the more 
we regret the age of our follies: it is better to 
with a light heart up the stony hill 
sit in the summer-house and ‘How 
true!’ to the stony truths of Machiavelli!” 
With that he turned back into the Belvi- 
dere; but he could not resume his studies. 
He remain - age minutes gazi ma! he 
pease ti e prospect remin: i 
the fields which Jackeymo was bent on his 
hiring, and the fields reminded him of Len- 
ny Fairfield. He walked back to the house, 
and in a few moments reemerged in his out- 
of-door trim, with cloak and umbrella, re- 
covert, his pipe, and strolled toward Hazel- 
ean 


Meanwhile Frank, after cantering on a“ 
some distance, at a cottage, an 
there learned that mt was a short cut 
across the fields to Rood Hall, by which he 
could save nearly three miles. Frank how- 
ever missed the short cut, and came out into 
the highroad. A turnpike-keeper, after first 
taking his ape him back again into the 
ae cut, and me he t into some ~ 

es, where a dilapi finger-post direc’ 
him to Rood. Late at noon, ine ridden 
fifteen miles in the desire to reduce ten to 
seven, he came suddenly upon a wild and 
primitive piece of ground, that seemed half 
chase, half common, with slovenly tumble- 
down cottages of villainous aspect scattered 
about in odd nooks and corners; idle dirty 
children were making mud-pies on the road ; 
slovenly-looking children were plaiting straw 
at the thresholds; a large but forlorn and 
decayed church, that seemed to say that the 

eration which saw it built was more pious 
the generation which now resorted to it, 
stood boldly and nakedly out by the road-side. 

“Is this the village of Rood?’ asked 
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Frank of a stout young man breaking stones 
on the road—sad sign that no better labor 
could be found for him ! 

The man sullenly nodded, and continued 


‘And where's the na Leslie’s ?” 4 
man looked in i ise, ani 
this time touched hic het. ante 
“Be you going there ?” 
“ Yes, if [ can find out where it is.” 


“Pll show your honor,” said the boor 


"Frank reined in the -pony, and the man 
walked by his side. 
Frank was much of his father’s son, de- 
yori the difference of age, and that more 
idious change of manner which charac- 
terizes each succeeding race in the progress of 
ivilizati ite all his Eton finery, he 
was familiar with peasants, and had the 
. quick eye of one country-born as io country 
matters 


ma You don’t so tw Made & in this vil- 
e, my man,” eaid he owing y- 

& Noo there be a deal of distress here in 
the winter time, and summer too, for that 
matter; and the parish ben’t much help to 
a single man.” 

“ But the farmers want work here as well 
as elsewhere, I suppose ?” 

“Deed, and rm ben’t much — 
work here—most o’ the parish be all wil 
ground loike.” 

“The poor have a right of common, I sup- 
pose,” said Frank, surveying a large assort- 
ment of vagabond birds and ari. 

“Yes; neighbor Timmins keeps his geese 
on the common, and some has a cow—and 
them be neighbor Jowlas’s pigs. I dont know 
if there’s a right, loike; but the folks at the 
Hall does all they can to help us, and that 
ben’t much: they ben’t as rich as some folks ; 
but,” added the peasant proudly, “they be as 
good blood as any in the shire.” 

“Tm glad to see you like them, at all 
events.” 

“Oh yes, I likes them well eno’; mayha 
you are at school with the young gentleman ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank. 

“Ah! I heard the cler 
Master Randal was a mig’ 0 clever lad, and 
cae t rich some day. Ha sure I wish mi 
we or & = uire makes a poor parish. 
There’s the Hall, oe” rn 
CHAPTER III. 


Frank looked right ahead, and saw a 
uare house, that in spite of modern sash- 
windows was evidently of remote antiquity— 
a high conical roof; a stack of tall quaint 
chimney- of red baked clay (like those 
at Sutton Place in Surrey) dominating over 
isolated smoke-conductors. of the ig- 
noble fashion of present times ; a dilapidated 
baer gin incasing within a Tudor arch a 
oor of the comfortable date of George III., 
and the peculiarly dingy and weather-stained 
appearance of the onal: finely-finished bricks, 


an say as how 


of which the habitation was built,—all . 
showed the abode of former erations 
adapted with tasteless irreverence to the hab- 
its of descendants unenlightened by Pugin, 
or indifferent to the poetry of the past. e 
house had emerged suddenly upon Frank out 
of the gloomy waste land, for it was placed 
in a hollow, and sheltered from sight by a 
disorderly group of ragged, dismal, valetudi- 
narian fir-trees, until an abrupt turn of the 
road cleared that screen, and left the deso- 
late abode bare to the discontented eye. 
Frank dismounted, the man held his pony, 
and after smoothing his cravat, the smart 
Etonian sauntered up to the door, and startled 
the solitude of the place with a loud peal 
from the modern brass knocker—a knock 
which instantly brought forth an astonished 
starling who had built under the eaves of the 
gable roof, and called up a cloud of — 
rows, tomtits, and yellow-hammers, who had 
been regaling themselves amongst the litter 
tof a slovenly farmyard that lay in full sight 
to the right of the house, fenced off by a 
primitive, paintless wooden rail. In process 
of time a sow, accompanied by a thriving 
and inquisitive family, strolled up to the 
te of the fence, and leaning her nose on 

e lower bar of the gate, contemplated the 
visitor with much curiosity and some suspicion. 
While Frank is still without, impatiently 
swingeing his white trowsers with his whip, 
we will steal a hurried glance toward the re- 
spective members of the family within. Mr. 
Leslie, the pater familias, is in a little room 
called his “ study,” to which he regularly re- 
tires every morning after breakfast, rarely 
rea ing till one o'clock, which is his un- 
fashionable hour for dinner. In what mys- 
terious occupations Mr. Leslie those 
hours no one ever formed a conjecture. At 
the present moment he is seated before a lit- 
tle rickety bureau, one leg of which (being 
shorter than the other) is propped up by 
sundry old letters and scraps of newspapers ; 
and the bureau is open, and reveals a t 
number of pigeon-holes, and divisions, filled 
with various odds and ends, the collection of 
many years. In some of these compart- 
ments are bundles of letters, very yellow, and 
tied in packets with faded _ ; in another, 
all by itself, is a —— 0 plum-pudding 
stone, which Mr. Leslie has picked up in his 
walks and considered a rare mineral. It is 
neatly labeled, “ Found in Hollow Lane, May 
21st, 1824, by Maunder Slu; Leslie, Esq.” 
The next division holds several bits of iron in 
the shape of nails, fragments of horse-shoes, 
&c., which Mr. Leslie had also met with in 
his rambles, and according to a harmless 
ular superstition, deemed it highly un- 
ucky not to pick up, and once picked up, no 
less unlucky to throw away. Item, in the ad- 
joining pigeon-hole a goodly collection of 
pebbles with holes in them, preserved for the 
same reason, in company with a crooked six- 
pence : item, neatly arranged in fanciful mo- 





saics, several periwinkles, blackamoor’s teeth, 
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ingenui 
inherited from anion 
amassed by Mr. Leslie him- 
in a youthful excursion to the sea-side. 
the farm-bailiff’s accounts, sever- 
bills, an old stirrup, three sets of 
and shoe-buckles which had belonged 
. Leslie’s father, a few seals tied togeth- 
er by a shoe-string, a shagreen toothpick 
tortoiseshell magnifying glass to read 
with, his eldest son’s first copy-books, his sec- 
ond son’s ditto, his daughter’s ditto, and a 
lock of his wife’s hair arran in a true 
lover’s.knot, framed and glazed. There were 
also a small mousetrap, 2 patent corkscrew, 
too pw 
a | 
, containing half-pence of 
back as Queen Anne, 
accompanied by two French sous and a Ger- 
man suber ; the which miscellany Mr. 
Leslie magniloquently called “ his coins,” and 
had left in his will as a family heirloom. 
There were many other curiosities of con- 
ial nature and equal value—“ que nunc 
cribere longum est.” Mr. Leslie was en- 


at this time in what is termed “ put- 


ting things to rights”—an occupation he per- 
formed with qumgiony care once & at 
This was his day; and he had just counted 
his coins, and was slowly tying them up 
again, when Frank’s knock reached his ears. 


Mr. Maunder Slugge Leslie paused, shook 
his head as if incredulously, and was about 
to resume his occupation, when he was seized 
with a fit of yawning which prevented the 

being tied for full two minutes. 

hile such the employment of the study— 
let us turn to the recreations in the drawing- 
room, or rather parlor. A drawing-room there 
was on the first floor, with a charming look- 
out, not on the fir-trees, but on the 
romantic undulating forest-land; but the 
drawing-room had not been used since the 
death of the last Mrs. Leslie. It was deemed 
too good to sit in, except when there was 
company ; there never being company, it was 
never sat in. Indeed, now the paper was 
falling off the walls with the damp, and the 
rats, mice, and moths—those “ edaces rerum” 
—had eaten, between them, most of the 
chair-bottoms and a considerable part of the 
floor. Therefore the parlor was the sole gen- 
eral sitting-room ; and being break in, 
dined and su in, and, after supper, 
smoked in by Mr. Leslie to the accompani- 
ment of rum and water, it is- impossible to 
deny that it had what is called “a smell”—a 
comfortable wholesome family smell—speak- 
ing of numbers, meals, and miscellaneous so- 
cial habitation. There were two windows ; 
one looked full on the fir-trees; the other on 
the farmyard with the pigsty closing the 
view. Near the fir-tree window sat Mrs. 
Leslie ; before her on a high stool, was a bas- 
kot of the children’s clothes that wanted 


of on: | with bee 


ing. A work-table of rosewood inlaid 
with brass, which had been a weddi 
ent, and was a costly thing originally but in 
that peculiar taste which is vulgarly called 
“ Brumagem,” stood at hand: the brass had 
started in several places, and occasionally 
made havoc on the childrens’ fingers 
and . Leslie’s gown; in fact, it was the 
liveliest piece of furniture in the house, thanks 
to that petulant brass-work, and could not 
have been more mischievous if it had been a 
monkey. Upon the work-table lay a house- 
wife and thimble, .and scissors and skeins of 
worsted and thread, and little scraps of linen 
and cloth for patches. But Mrs. Leslie was not 


actually working—she was ing to work; 
peor ge pa towark forthe lst hour 
a half. er e supported a nov 

by a lady wha See south for & former 

eration, under the name of “Mrs. Bri 

Blue Mantle.” She had a small needle in 
her left hand, and a very thick piece of thread 
in her right ; occasionally she applied the end 
of the said thread to her lips, and then—-her 
eyes fixed on the novel—made a blind vacil- 
lating attack at the eye of the needle. Buta 
camel would have gone through it with quite 
asmuch ease. Nor did the novel alone engage 
Mrs. Leslie’s attention, for ever and anon 

interrupted herself to scold the children; to 
inquire “what o'clock it was;” to observe 
that “Sarah would never suit,” and to won- 
der why Mr. Leslie would not sce that the 
work-table was mended. Mrs. Leslie had 
been rather > Ey woman. In spite of a 
dress at once slatternly and economical, she 
has still the air of a lady—rather too much 
so, the hard duties of her situation consid- 
ered. She is proud of the antiquity of her 
family on both sides; her mother was of the 
venerable stock of the Daudlers of Daudle 
Place, a race that existed before the Con- 
quest. Indeed, one has only to read our ear- 
liest chronicles, and to glance over some of 
those long-winded moralizing poems which 
delighted the thanes and ealdermen of old, in 
order to see that the Daudles must have been 
a very influential family before William the 
First turned the coun’ turvy. While 
the mother's race was thus indubitably Sax- 
on, the father’s had not only the name but 
the iar idiosyncracy of the Normans, 
and went far to establish that crotchet of the 
brilliant author of Sybil, or the Two Nations, 
as to the continued distinction between the 
conquering and the conquered populations. 
Mrs. e’s father boasted the name of 
agen gr a 3 doubtless of “the same kith and 
kin as those great barons Montfichet, who 
once owned such broad lands and such turbu- 
lent castles. A high-nosed, thin, nervous, 
excitable progeny, these same Montfydgets, 
as the most troublesome Norman could pre- 
pang This Cans snee. Woe eieaae 
|to the most. ordinary iognomist in the 
| physique and in the onie Mrs. Leslii 





e. 
he had the speculative blue eye of the Sax- 
‘on, and the passionate high nose of the Nor- 
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; She had the musing donothingness of the 

and the reckless have-ut-every- 
Montfydgets. i 

girl with her hair about 

d beautiful hair it was too 
herself with a broken-n 

far end of the room, beforea 

Frank’s Eton schoolfellow, the 
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As the young | ate’ 


Etonian’s face was turned to the light, your 
first impression, on seeing it, would have bod 
melancholy but interest-—for the 
had already lost the joyous character of 

was a wrinkle between the 


calm force, that it belied the debility of the 
frame. You saw there the evidence of a 
mind that was cultivated, and you felt that 
in that cultivation there was something for- 
midable. A notable contrast to this counte- 
nance, prematurely worn and eminently in- 
telligent, was the round healthy face of Oli- 
ver, with rst anes hed — — on the 
etrating orbs of his brother, as if tryin 
vith might and main to catch from them : 
— that knowledge with which they 
one clear and frigid as a star. 

At Frank’s knock, Oliver's slow blue eyes 
sparkled into animation, and he sprang from 
his brother's side. The little girl flung back 
the hair from her face, and stared at her 
mother with a look of wonder and fright. 

The young student knit his brows, and 
then turned wearily back to his books. 

“Dear me,” cried Mrs. Leslie, “who can 
that possibly be? Oliver, come from the 
window, sir, this instant, you will be seen! 
Juliet, ran—ring the bell—no, go to the stairs, 
and say, ‘not at home.’ Not at home on 
any account,” repeated Mrs. Leslie nervously, 
for the Montfydget blood was now in full flow. 

In another minute or so, Frank’s loud boyish 
voice was distinctly heard at the outer door. 

Randal slighily started 


“Frank Hazeldean’s voice,” said he; “I 
should like to see him, mother.” 

“ See him,” repeated Mrs. Leslie in amaze, 
“see him !—and the room in this state !” 

Randal might have replied that the room 
was in no worse state than usual; but he 


said nothing. A slight flush came and went 
ever his pale face; and then he leaned his 





eS eee 


The outer door closed with a sullen inhospi- 
table jar, and a slipshod female servant entered 
with a card between her finger and thumb. 

“ Who is that for !—give it to me, Jenny,” 
cried Mrs. Leslie. 

But Jenny shook her head, laid the card on 
the desk beside Randal, and vanished without 


) | 88 @ word 


“Oh look, Randal, look up,” cried Oliver, 
who had again rushed to the window ; “such 


1 
. Randal aid on a nay. he went deliber- 


ly to the window, and gazed a moment on 
the high-mettled pony: and the well-dressed, 
high-spirited rider. In that moment changes 

over Randal’s countenance more rapid- 
y than clouds over the sky in a gusty day. 

ow envy and discontent, with the curled li 
and the gloomy scowl; now hope and prou 
self-esteem, with the clearing row, and the 
lofty smile; and then all again became cold, 
firm, and close, as he ed back to his 
books, seated himself resolutely, and said half 
aloud,—“ Well, KNowLEDGE Is POWER!” 

CHAPTERIV. 

Mrs. Lestre came up in fidget and in fuss ; 
she leant over Randal’s shoulder and read the 
card. Written in pen and ink, with an at- 
tempt at imitation of printed Roman charac- 
ter, there ap first, ‘Mr. Frank Hazel- 
dean ; but just over these letters, and scribbled 
hastily and less legibly in pencil, was— 

‘ Dear Leslie,—sorry you are out—come and 
see us—Do ? 

“You will go, Randal?” said Mrs. Leslie 
after 9 pause. 

“T am not sure.” 

“Yes, you can go; you have clothes like a 

ntleman ; can go anywhere, not like 

ose children ;” and Mrs. Leslie glanced al- 
most spitefully on poor Oliver’s coarse thread- 
bare D oer and little Juliet’s torn frock. 

“ What I have I owe at present to Mr. Eger- 
ton, and I should consult his wishes; he is 
not on good terms with these Hazeldeans.” 
Then glancing toward his brother, who look- 
ed mortified, he added with a strange sort of 
haughty kindness, “ What I os Boge here- 
after, Oliver, I shall owe to myself; and then, 
if I rise, I will raise my family.” 

“Dear Randal,” said Mrs. Leslie, fondl, 
kissing him on the forehead, “ what a good 
heart you have !” 

“No, mother; my books don’t tell me that 
it is a good heart that gets on in the world : 
it isa head,” replied Randal with a rude 
and scornful candor. “But I can read no 
more just now ; come out, Oliver.” 

So saying, he slid from his mother’s hand 
and left the room. 

When Oliver joined him, Randal was al- 
ready on the common; and, without seemin 
to notice his brother, he continued to wall 
quickly and with long strides in profound si- 
lence. At length he paused under the shade 
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of an old oak, that, too old to be of value save | and his figure, though the muscles are as firm 
had the axe. Tne tree |as iron, has enough of the slender to satisfy 





on @ knoll, and the spot commanded a 
view of the decayed house—the old dilapidat- 
ed church—the di dreary village . 

“ Oliver,” said Randal between his teeth, so 
that his voice had the sound of a hiss, “it was 
under this tree that | first resolved to—” 


“Read hard; knowl is power !” 

“But you are so fond cf willing” 

“I! cried Randal. “Do you think, when 
Woolsey and Thomas-a-Becket became priests, 
they were fund of telling their beads and pat- 
tering Aves t—I fond of reading !” 

Oliver stared ; the historical allusions were 
beyond his comprehension. 

“ You know,” continued Randal, “ that we 
Leslies were not always the beggarly 

tlemen wearenow. You know that there 
1s @ man who lives in Grosvenor Square, and 
is very rich—very. His riches came to him 
from a Leslie ; that man is my patron, Oliver, 
and he is very good to me.” 

Randal’s smile was withering as he spoke. 
“Come on,” he said, after a pause—“ come 
on.” Again the walk was quicker, and the 
brothers were silent. : 

They came at length to a little shallow 
brook, across which some large stones had 
been placed at short intervals, so that the boys 
walked over the ford od. “ Will you pull 
me down that bough, Oliver?” said Randal 


obreply, pointing to a tree. Oliver obeyed 


mechanically; and Randal, stripping the 

leaves, and snapping off the twigs, left a fork 

at the end ; with this he began to remove the 

stepping stones. “What are you about, Ran- 
’ asked Oliver, bom ome 

“ We are on the other side of the brook now ; 
and we shall not come back this way. We 
don’t want the stepping-stones any more !— 
away with them !” 

CHAPTER V. 

Tue morning after this visit of Frank Hazel- 
dean's to Rood Hall, the Right Honorable 
Audley Egerton, member of parliament, privy 
councillor, and minister of a high de ent 
in the state—just below the rank of the cab- 
inet—was seated in his library, awaiting the 
delivery of the post, before he walked down 
to his office. In the meanwhile, he sipped his 
tea, and glanced over the newspapers with that 
quick and half disdainful eye with which your 
practical man in public life is wont to re 
the abuse or the eulogium of the Fourth Estate. 

There is very little likeness between Mr. 
Egerton and his half-brother; none indeed, 
except that they are both of tall stature, and 
strong, sinewy, English build. But even in 
this last they do not resemble each other; 
for the Squire’s athletic shape is already be- 
ginning to expand into that portly embonpoint 
which seems the natural development of con- 
tented men as they approach middle life. 
Audley, on the contrary, is inclined to be spare ; 





metropolitan ideas of elegance. His dress— 
his look—his tout ensemble, are those of the 
London man. In the first, there is more at- 
tention to fashion than is usual amongst the 
busy members of the House of Commons ; but 
then Audley Egerton had always been some- 
thing more than a mere | member of the 
House of Commons. He had always been a 
person of mark in the best society, and one 
secret of his success in life has been his high 
reputation as ‘a gentleman.’ 

As he now bends over the journals, there is 
an air of distinction in the turn of the well- 
shaped head, with the dark-brown hair—dark 
in spite of a reddish tinge—cut close behind, 
and worn away a little toward the crown, so 
as to give additional height to a commandin 
forehead. His profile is very handsome, an 
of that kind of beauty which imposes on men 
if it pleases women ; and is therefore, unlike 
that of your mere pretty fellows, a positive ad- 
vantage in public life. It is a profile with 
large features clearly cut, masculine, and 
somewhat severe. e expression of his face 
is not open, like the Squire’s; nor has it the 
cold closeness which accompanies the intel- 
lectual character of youn ie’s; but it is 
reserved and dignified, and significant of self- 
control, as should be the physiognomy of a man 
accustomed to think before he speaks. When 
you look at him, you are not surprised to learn 
that he is not a florid orator nor a smart de- 
bater—he is a “weighty speaker.” He is 
fairly read, but without any great either 
of ornamental schoiarship or constitutional 
lore. He has not much humor; but he has 
that kind of wit which is essential to grave 
and serious irony. He has not much imagi- 
nation, nor remarkable subtilty in reasoning ; 
but if he does not dazzle, he does not bore: he 
is too much the man of the world for that. 
He is considered to have sound sense and ac- 
curate judgment. Withal, as he now lays 
aside the journals, and his face relaxes its 
austerer lines, you will not be astonished to 
hear that he is a man whois said to have been 
greatly beloved by women, and still to exer- 
cise much influence in drawing-rooms and 
boudoirs. At least noone was surprised when 
the great heiress Clementina Leslie, kinswom- 
an and ward to Lord Lansmere—a fous lady 
who had refused three earls and the heir-ap- 
—. a dukedom—was declared by her 

friends to be dying of love for Audley 


rton. 

t had been the natural wish of the Lans- 
meres that this lady should their son, 
Lord L’Estrange. But that young gentleman, 
whose opinions on matrimony partook of the 
eccentricity of his general character, eould 
never be induced to p and had, aecord- 
ing to the on-dits of town, been the principal 

to make up the match between Clem- 
soyetved snaklng-ap, despite op piedilostione 
requi ing-up, despite the ilecti 
of the young ry. te Mr. Egerton had had 
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He avowed, for the first 


of chi to a wife, however much 
he might esteem and admire her. L’ 
his regiment abroad duri 


iis orcad of eae of ts pattie. dying 
yet, in the event of one e parties dyi 
without issue by the marriage, the w: - 
passed without limitation to the survivor. In 
not 4, gree my to, but pronosing - this 
clause, Miss Leslie, if she showed a generous 
trust in Mr. inflicted no positive 
wrong on her relations; for she had none suf- 
ficiently near to her to warrant their claim 
to the succession. Her nearest kinsman, and 
therefore her natural heir, was Harley L’Es- 
trange; and if he was contented, no one had 
aright tocomplain. The tie of blood between 
herself and the Leslies of Rood Hall was, 
as we shall see paren extremely distant. 
It was not till after his marriage that Mr. 
took an active part in the business of 


the House of Commons. He was then at the 


most advantageous -point for the ca- 
reer of ambition. His words on the state of 
the country took im ce from his stake 
opulence of Gresenor Suro, the digaty of 
mee venor Square, the 
a princely establishment, the respecta ily of 
one firmly settled in life, the reputation of a 
fortune in reality very large, and which was 
ified by into the revenues 
of Croesus. Audley Egerton succeeded in 
Parliament beyond the early expectations 
formed of him. He took at first that sta- 
tion in the House which it requires tact to 
establish, and knowl of the world 
to free from the charge of impracticabili 
and crotchet, but which, once established, is 
iarly imposing from the rarity of its in- 
ndence; that is to say, the station of 
the moderate man, who belongs sufficiently 
to a party to obtain its support, but is yet 
sufficiently disengaged from a party to make 
his vote and word, on certain questions, mat- 
ter of anxiety and speculation. 

Professing So gra (the word Conserva- 
tive, which would have suited him better, 
was not then known,) he separated himself 
from the country party, and always avowed 
great t for the opinions of the large 
towns. e epithet given to the views of 
Audley Egerton was “enlightened.” Never 
too much. in advance of the ion of the 





day, yet never behind its movement, he had 
that shrewd calculation of odds which a 


consummate mastery of the world sometimes 
bestows upon politicians—perceived the chan- 
ces for and against a certain question being 
carried within a certain time, and nicked the 
question between wind and water. He was 
80 a barometer of that chan wea- 
ther called Public Opinion that he might 
have had a hand in the Times newspaper. 
He soon quarreled, and purposely, with his 
Lansmere constituents—nor @ ever re- 
visited that borough, perhaps because it was 
mee ted p7 Masts aevdang vie in 

e shape of the Squire’s epi trimmer, 
and in that of his own effigies which his 

icultural constituents had ed in the 
corn-market. But the speeches which pro- 
duced such indignation at Lansmere, had de- 
lighted one of the test of our commer- 
cial towns, which at the next general elec- 
tion honored him with its representation. In 
those days, before the Reform Bill, great com- 
mercial towns chose men of high mark for 
their members; and a proud station it was 
for him who was delegated to speak the voice 
of the princely merchants of England. 

Mrs. Egerton survived her marriage but a 
few years; she left no children; two had 
been born, but died in their first infancy. 
The property of the wife, therefore, 
without control or limit to the husband. 

Whatever might have been the grief of the 
widower, he disdained to betray it to the 
world. Indeed, Audley rton was &@ man 
who had early taught himself to conceal 
emotion. He buried himself in the country, 
none knew where, for some months: when 
he returned, there was a deep wrinkle on his 
brow ; but no change in his habits and ayo- 
cation, except that soon afterward he accept- 
ed office, and thus became busier than ever. 

Mr. Egerton had always been lavish and 
magnificent in money matters. A rich man 
in public life has many claims on his for- 
tune, and no one yielded to those claims 
with an air so regal as Audley Egerton. But 
amongst his many liberal actions, there was 
none which seemed more worthy of panegy- 
ric than the generous favor he extended to 
the son of his wife’s poor and distant kins- 
folks, the Leslies of Rood Hall. 

Some four generations back, there had 
lived a Pics By et Leslie, a man of lar, 
acres and active mind. He had cause to 
po gene with his elder son, and though he 
did not disinherit him, he left half his prop- 
erty to a younger. a 

e younger had capacity and spirit, 
which jastified the Dan ory ye He 
increased his fortune ; lifted himself into no- 
tice and consideration by public services and 
a noble alliance. His descendants followed 
his example, and took rank among the first 
commoners in England, till the fast male, 
dying, left his sole heiress and representative 
in one daughter, Clementina, afterward mar- 
ried to Mr. Egerton. 

_ Meanwhile the elder son of the foremen- 
tioned Squire had muddled and sotted away 
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uch of his share in the Leslie 
and, by low habi 
in repute 
His successors imitated him, ti 
was left to Randal’s father, Mr. Maunder 
Slugge Leslie, but the decayed house which 
was what the Germans call the stamm schloss, 
or “stem hall” of the race, and the wretched 
lands immediately around it. 

Still, though all intercourse between the 
two ee iat ere | had nent -% 
younger ways felt a respect for the eld- 
er, as a head 4 Ce ore ane was 
su) at, on her dea‘ . Egerton 
 gemvabmen hrs her impoverished name- 
sakes and kindred to the care of her husband. 
For, when he returned to town after Mrs. 
Egerton’s death, Audley had sent to Mr. 

saunder Slu Leslie the sum of £5000, 
which he said his wife, leaving no written 
will, had orally bequeathed as a legacy to 
that gentleman; and he requested permis- 
sion to charge himself with the education 


of the eldest son. 

Mr. Maunder Slu Leslie might have 
done great things for his little property with 
those five thousand or even (kept in 
the three per cents) the interest would have 
ae a material —— ot Be — 

ut a neighboring solicitor ing caught 
scent of aS eqns hunted it down’ inte This 
found a 
And when the 


own hands, on pretense of havin 


—_— investment in a canal. 


citor had got possession of the five thousand 
pounds, he mre off with them to America. 

Meanwhile Randal, placed by Mr. Eger- 
ton at an excellent preparatory school, at 
karte of industry or talent; but just 

‘ore he left it, there came to the school, as 
classical tutor, an ambitious young Oxford 
man; and his zeal, for he was a capital 
teacher, produced a t effect generally on 
the pu i, and especially on Randal Leslie. 
He ed to them much in private on the 
advantages of learning, and shortly after- 
ward he exhibited those advantages in his 
own person ; for, having edited a Greek play 
with much subtil scholarship, his college, 
which some slight irregularities of his had 
displeased, recalled him to its venerable bo- 
som by the presentation of a fellowship. Af- 
ter this he took orders, became a coll tu- 
tor, distinguished himself yet more by a 
treatise on the Greek accent, got a capital 
living, and was considered on the highroad 
toa bishopric. This young man, then, com- 
municated to Randal the thirst for knowl- 
edge; and when the boy went afterward to 
Eton, he applied with such earnestness and 
resolve that his fame soon reached the ears of 
Audley ; and that person, who had thesym 
thy for talent, and yet more for purpose, which 
often characterizes ambitious men, went to 
Eton to see him. From that time Audley 
evinced a and almost fatherly interest in 
the brilliant Etonian; and Randa! always 

+ with him some days in each vacation. 
I have said that Egerton’s conduct, with 





respect to this , Was more praiseworth 
reapetinyr yt actions tat 3 i 
he was renowned, since to this the world gave 
no applause. What a man does within the 
range of his family connections, does not 
carry with it that éclat which invests a muni- 
ficence exhibited on public occasions. Either 
people care nothing about it, or tacitly sup- 
pose it to be but his duty. It was true, too, 
as the Squire had observed, that Randal Leslie 
was even less distantly related to the Hazel- 
deans than to Mrs. Egerton, since Randal’s 
aor had actually married a Miss 
dean, (the highest worldly connection 
that branch of the family had formed since 
ree amy lit | have commemorated.) But 
Audley never appeared aware of that 
fact. As he was not himself descended from 
the Hazeldeans, he never troubled himself 
about their genealogy; and he took care to 
impress it upon the Leslies that his generosity 
on their behalf was solely to be ascribed to 
his t for his wife’s memory and ki ; 
Still the Squire had felt as if his “ distant 
brother” implied a rebuke on his own neglect 
of these poor Leslies, by the liberality Audle: 
evinced toward them; and this had te 
him doubly sore when the name of Randal 
Leslie was mentioned. But the fact reall 
was, that the Leslies of Rood had so 
out of all notice that the Squire had actually 
forgotten their existence, until Randal became 
thus indebted to his brother; and then he 
felt a pang of remorse that any one save him- 
self, the head of the Hazeldeans, should lend a 
helping hand to the grandson of a Hazeldean. 
ut having thus, somewhat too tediously, 
explained the position of Audley Egerton, 
whether in the byw or in the — to his 
oung protégé, I may now permit him to re- 
alve ad to read his letters. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Mk. Ecerton glanced over the pile of letters 
placed beside him, and first he tore up some, 
scarcely read, and threw them into the waste- 
basket. Public men have such odd out-of-the- 
way letters that their waste-baskets are never 
empty : letters from amateur financiers = 

ng new ways to pay off the National Debt ; 
letters from America, (never free!) asking for 
autographs; letters from fond mothers in 
coun i recommending some miracle 
of a son for a place in the king’s service ; let- 
ters from freethinkers in ory’ of bi . 
letters from “~~ in re of freethinking; 
letters signed Brutus Redivivus, containing 
the agreeable information that the writer has 
a dagger for tyrants, if the Danish claims are 
not forthwith adjusted ; letters signed Matilda 
or Caroline, stating that Caroline or Matilda 
has seen the public man’s portrait at the Exhi- 
bition, and that a heart sensible to its attrac- 
tions may be found at No. — Piccadilly ; let- 


ters from be im: monomaniacs, 
speculators, Ebene all food 
basket. 


for the waste- 
From the correspondence thus winnowed, 
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Mr. 
which he 
division of 


first selected those on business, 
methodically together in one 
pocket-book ; snd noondly, howe 


2 bat 


figure, which, despite the hot summer 
day, was buttoned up to the throat; and the 
black frock-coat thus worn, well became the 
erect air, and the deep full chest of the hand- 
some senator. When he entered Parliament 
Street, Audley Egerton was join®@l by one of 
his colleagues, also on his way to the cares of 


ce. 

After a few observations on the last debate, 
this — said— 

“By the way, can you dine with me next 
Saturday, to meet Lansmere? He comes up 
to town to vote for us on Monday.” 

“T had asked some le to dine with me,” 
answered Egertdn, “ butt will put them off. 
I see Lord Lansmere too seldom, to miss any 
occasion to meet a man whom I respect so 
much.” 

“So seldom! True, he is very little in 
town; but why don’t you go and see him in 
the country? Good shooting—pleasant old- 
fashioned house.” 

“ My dear Westbourne, his house is ‘nimium 
vicina Cremona,’ close to a borough in which 
T have been burned in effigy.” 

‘“‘ Ha—ha—yes—I remember you first came 
into Parliament for that snug little place; but 
Lansmere himself never found fault with your 
votes, did he ” 

“ He behaved very handsomely, and said he 
had not presumed to consider me his mouth- 
yore; and then, too, I am so intimate with 

/Estrange.” 

“Is that queer fellow ever coming back to 
England ?” 

“He comes, generally every year, fora few 
days, just to see his father and mother, and 
then goes back to the Continent.” 

“T never meet him.” 

“He comes in September or October, when 
you, of course, are not in town, and it is in 
town that the Lansmeres meet him.” 

“Why does he not go to them.” 

“A man in England but once a year, and 
for a few days, has so much to do in London, 
I suppose.” 

“Ts he as amusing as ever ?” 

Egerton nodded. 

“So distinguished as he might be!” contin- 
ued Lord Westbourne. 

“So distinguished as he is!” said Egerton 
formally ; “an officer selected for praise, even 
in such fields as Quatre Bras and Waterloo; a 
scholar, too, of the finest taste; and as an ac- 
wry gentleman, matchless!” 

‘“T like to hear one man praise another so 


warmly in these ill-natured days,” answered | 





Lord Westbourne. “But still, though L’Es- 


, don’ think 
Bay, mer ab 


li 
'y, Westbourne * 
waste our lives * 


| trange is doubtless ail 
he rather wastes his 

“ And 
eet pre 
But 


trying to be 
it is not we Ww 


was en: on the affairs of the oat ie 
then snatched an interval of leisure, (while 
awaiting a report, which he had instructed a 
clerk to make him,) in order to reply to his 
letters. bie mopeds “sor woot cera 
dispatched ; an wing his replies aside, to 
be sealed by u subordinate hand he drew out 
the letters which he had put apart as private. 

He attended first to that of his steward: the 
steward’s letter was long, the reply was con- 
tained in three lines. Pitt himself was scarcely 
more negligent of his private interests and 
concerns than Audley rton—yet, withal, 
Audley Egerton was said by his enemies to be 

tist 


an e : 

e next letter he wrote was to Randal, 
and that, though longer, was far from prolix : 
it ran thus— 

“ Dear Mr. Leslie,—I appreciate your deli- 
cacy in consulting me, whether you should 
accept Frank Hazeldean’s invitation to call at 
the . Since you are asked, [ can see no 
objection to it. I should be sorry if you ~ 
peared to pened tex arf there; and for the 
rest, as a general rule, I think a young man 
who has his own way to make in life had bet- 
ter avoid all intimacy with those of his own 
age who have no kindred objects nor congenial 
pursuits. 

“ As soon as this visit is paid, I wish you to 
come to London. The report I receive of 
your progress at Eton renders it unn : 
In my jadgment, that you should return 
there. If your father has no objection, I pro- 
pose that you —_ ge ey <mne at the en- 
suing term. eanwhile, ave é' a 
paver hewn who is a fellow of Baliol “esead 
with you; he is of opinion, judging only by 
your igh repute at Eton, that you may at 
once obtain a scholarship in that college. If 
you do so, I shall look upon your career in life 
as assured. 

“ Your affectionate friend, and sincere 
well-wisher, A. E” 

The reader will remark that, in this letter, 

there is a certain tone of formality. Mr. 

rton does not call his protegé “‘ Dear Ran- 
dal,” as would seem natural, but coldly and 
stiffly, “Dear Mr. Leslie.” He hints, also, 
that the boy has his own way to make in life. 
Is this meant to guard a too sanguine 
notions of inheritance, which his generosity 
may have excited ? 

e letter to Lord L’Estrange was of a very 
different kind from the others. It was long, 
and full of such little scraps of news and gos- 
sip 8s may interest friends in a foreign land ; 
it was written gaily, and as with a wish to 
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haps ro ep fine tact of a woman 
It not that abandon, that 
hearty self-outpouring, which you might ex- 
would characterize the letters of two 
such friends, who had been at school to- 


er, and which did eng indeed in al! 


h 
relate to others ; itis simply that he says 
nothing about himself—that he avoids all 
nage - the en world of sentiment and 
eeling. But per 

no sentiment and fealing How can you ex- 
pect that a steady personage in practical life, 
whose wagers o are spent in Downing Street, 
and whose nights are consumed in watching 
vernment bills through committee,can write 
in the same style as an idle dreamer amidst 
the pines of Ravenna or on the banks of Como. 

Audley had just finished this epistle, such 
as it was, when the attendant in waitiig an- 
nounced the arrival of a deputation from a 
provincial ae town, the members of 
which deputation he had appointed to meet at 
two o'clock. There was no office in London 
at which deputations were kept waiting less 
than at that over which Mr. Egerton presided. 

The deputation entered—-some score or 80 
of middle-a comfortable-looking persons, 
who nevertheless had their grievance—and 
considered their own interests, and those of 
the counter, sysnees @ certain clause in a 
bill brought in by Mr. E ‘ 

The tow of the town was the chief 
spokesman, and he spoke well—but in a style 
to which the dignified official was not accus- 
tomed. It was a slap-dash style—unceremo- 
nious, free, and easy—an American style. 
age indeed, there = “ear wag . er 
in the appearance an ing of the Mayor 
which srewed of residence mM the Great Re- 
public. He was a very handsome man, but 
with a look and domineering—the look 
of a man who did not care a straw for presi- 
dent or monarch, and who enjoyed the li 
to speak his mind, and “wallop his own 


19 

ls hice Seilehane evidently regarded him 
with great respect; and Mr. Egerton had 
metration enough to perceive that Mr. 
yor must be a rich man, as well as an elo- 
quent one, to have overcome those im ions 
of soreness or jeal which his tone was 
calculated to create in the self-love of his 

equals. 

Mr. Egerton was far too wise to be easily 
offended by mere manner; and, though ‘he 
stared somewhat haughtily when he found his 
observations actually pooh-poohed, he was not 


after all, the man has[ 





above being convinced. There was much 


sense and much justice in Mr. Mayor's argu- 
ments, and the Sobeomen civilly souullind to 
take them into full consideration. 

He then bowed out the Seats but 
scarcely had the door closed before it opened 
again, and Mr. Mayor presented himself 

one, saying aloud to his companions in the 

“T forgot something I had to say to 
. Egerton ; wait below for me.” _ 

“ Well, Mr. Mayor,” said Audley, pointing 
to a seat, “ what would you su 1 

The op in looked round to see that the 
door was closed; and then, drawing his chair 
close to Mr. Egerton’s, laid his forefinger on 
that tleman’s arm, and said, “I think I 
speek to a man of the world, sir.” 

Mr. Egerton bowed, and made no reply by 
word, but he gently removed his arm from 
the touch of the forefinger. 

Mr. Mayor.—“ You observe, sir, that I did 
not ask the members whom we return to Par- 
liament to accompany us. Do better without 
’em. You know they are both in Opposition 
—out-and-outers.” 

Mr. Egerton.—“ It is a misfortune which 
the Government cannot remember, when the 
question is whether the trade of the town it- 
self is to be served or injured.” 

Mr. Mayor.—* Well, I guess you 
handsome, sir. But you'd glad to have 
two members to support Ministers after the 
next election.” 


layor.—“ And I can do it, Mr. Eger- 
ton. I may say I have the town in my pock- 
et; so [ ought, I spend a t deal of money 
init. Now, ay ~~ , —, Br 
passed a my life in a land of libert 
—the Untied Sista I come to the aoe | 
when I to a man of the worlf. [ama 
man of the world myself, sir. And if so be 
the Government will do something for me, 
why, I'll do something for the Government. 
Two votes for a free and independent town 
like ours—that’s something, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. Egerton, taken by surprise —“ Really 

— 

Mr. Mayor, advancing his chair still near- 
er, and interrupting the official—‘ No non- 
sense, you see, on one side or the other. The 
fact is that I have taken it into my head that 
I should like to be knighted. You may well 
look rised, Mr. er 
enough, [ dare say; still every man his 
weakness, and I should like to be Sir Richard. 
Well, if you can get me made Sir Richard, 

may just name your two members for the 
to your 
e times. 


sir, for this very extraordinary : 

Mr. Mayor, nodding good-humoredly.— 
“ Why, you see, I don’t go all along with the 
Government; you're the best of the bunch. 
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And maybe you'd like to strengthen your own 

party. is quite at aid and me, 

Ther, Egerton, with great geovity —* Sty 
T. rton, with grea vity.—“ Dir, 

am obliged by your Sica | but I 

with my colleagues in all the great questions 

affecting the government of the country, and” 

Mr. Mayor, interrupting him.—* Ah, 
pore +9 must say 80; very right. But I 

ings would arene gal you were 
Brime Minister. wwe Bb rates ag 05 
reason for speaking to you about my little job.’ 
You see you were Seaiber for Lansmere once, 
rogks think you came in but by two majority, 
eh? 

Mr. Egerton.—I know nothing of the 
ticulars of that election ; I was rfot wiena> 

Mr. Mayor. —“No; but, luckily for you, two 
relatives of mine were, and they voted for 
we. Two votes, and you came in by two! 

ince then, you have got into very snug 
quarters here, and I think we have a claim on 

‘ou—” 
Mr. Egerton.—“ Sir, 1 acknowledge no 
such claim; I was and am a stranger in 
Lansmere; and; if the electors did me the 
honor to return me to Parliament, it was in 
compliment rather to—” 

r. Mayor, again interrupting the official. 

—“ Rather to Lord Lansmere, you were going 
to say; unconstitutional doctrine that, 
fancy. Peer of the realm. But, never mind, 
I know the world; and I'd ask Lord Lans- 
mere to do my affair for me, only I hear he 
is as proud as Lucifer.” 

Mr. Egerton, in t disgust, and settling 
his papers before him.—“ Sir, it is not in my 
ae to recommend to his Majesty can- 
di for the honor of knighthood, and it is 
still less in my department to make bargains 
for seats in Parliament.” 

Mr. Mayor.—* Oh, if that’s the case, you'll 
excuse me ; I don’t know much of the etiquette 
in these matters. But I thought that, if I put 
two seats in your hands, yh pe own friends, 
you might contrive to take the affair ‘into your 
department, whatever it was. But since you 
say you agree with your colleagues, perhaps 
it comes to the same thing. Now you must 
not suppose I want to sell the town, and that 
I can change and chop my politics for my 
own purpose. No such thing! I don’t like 
the sitting members ; I’m all for progressin 
but they & too much ahead for me; =a 
since the Government is disposed to move a 
little, why I'd as lief support them as not. 
But, in common gratitude, you see, (added the 
Mayor, coaxingly,) I ought to be knighted ! 
I can keep up the dignity, and do credit to his 


a 

r. Egerton, without looking up from his 
papers.—‘“I can only refer you, sir, to the 
oe uarter.” 

r. Mayor, impatiently —‘ Proper quarter! 
Well, since there is so much humbug in this 
old country of ours, that one must go ae 
all the forms and get at the job regularly, 
just tell me whom I ought to go to.” 





Minister ; if you want to give the Government 
information relative to seats in i 


must introduce yourself to Mr. ——-, the 
Secretary of the or te 
of| Mr. Mayor—“ And if { goto the last chap, 


what do think he'll say ?” 

Mr. Egerton, the amusement p derat- 
ing over the indignation —“ He will say, I 
suppose, that you must not put the thing in 
the light in which you have put it to me; 
that the Government will be very proud 
to have the confidence of yourself and your 
brother Spon i and —_— ntleman 04 

ou, in the ition ayor, ma: 

ope tobe knighted on some Sting ceeasion 
But that you must not talk about the knight- 
hood just at present, and must. confine your- 
self to converting the unfortunate political 
opinions of the town.” 

Mr. Mayor.—“ Well, I — that chap there 
would want todo me! Not quite so green, 
Mr. Egerton. Perhaps I'd better go at once 
to the fountain-head. How d’ye think the 
Premier would take it ?” 

Mr. Egerton, the indignation pre derat- 
ing oyer the amusement.—‘ Probably just as 
I am about to do.” 

Mr. rang the bell; the attendant 
a 


PE*Show Mr. Mayor the way out,” said the 
Ministe 


and his 
le. He walked straight to the 
door ; but, ring the attendant to precede 
him along the corridor, he came back with a 
rapid mors and clinching his hands, and with 
a voice thick with passion, cried, “ Some day or 
other I will make you smart for this, as sure 
as my name’s Dick Avenel !” 

“ Avenel!” repeated Egerton, recoiling, 
* Avenel !” 

But the Mayor was gone. 

Audley fell into a deep and musing reverie 
which seemed gloomy, and lasted till the at- 
tendant announced that the horses were at 
the door. 

He then looked up, still abstractedly, and 
saw his letter to Harley L’Estrange on 
the table. He drew it toward him, and wrote, 
* A man has just left me, who calls himself 
Aven—” in the middle of the name his pen 
My “No, no,” muttered the writer, 
“ what folly to reopen the old wounds there,” 
and he carefully erased the words. 

Audley Egerton did not ride in the park 
that day, as was his wont, but dismi: his 
from and, turning his horse’s head toward 

estminster Bridge, took his solitary way in- 
to the country. He rode at first slowly, as if 
in thought ; then fast, as if trying to escape 
from thought. He was later than usual at 
the House that evening, and he looked oe 
and fatigued. But he had to speak, and he 
spoke well. 


r. 
The Mayor turned round sharply, 
& 


face was p 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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[From the Journal des Chasseurs.} 
WILD SPORTS IN ALGERIA. 
BY M. JULES GERARD. \ 
KNEW of a large old lion in the Smauls 
country and betook myself in that diree- 


I 


tion. On arriving I heard that he was in the 
Bonarif, near Batnah. My tent was not yet 

itched at the foot of the mountain, when I 
onal that he was at the Fed Jong, ——_ 
out 


on my arrival, I found he had gained 
Aures. After’ traveling one hundred | 
in ten days in the trace of my brute wi 
catchin B a glimpse of anything but his foot- 
prints, pee aon are 
of August, with the sound of my lord’s voice. 
I had established my tent in the valley of 
Ousten. As there is only one path across 
this thickly covered valley, I found it an 
task to discover his track and follow it to his 
lair. At six o’clock in the evening I alighted 
upon a hillock commanding a prospect of the 
country around. I was accompanied by a na- 
tivo of the country and my spahi, one - 
ing my carbine, the other my old gan. 
I had anticipated, the lion roared under cover 
at dawn of day; but instead of advancing. 
toward me, he started off in a westerly di- 
rection at such a pace that it was impossible 
for me to come up with him. I retraced my 
steps at midnight and took up my quarters 
at the foot of a tree upon the path which the 
lion had taken. The country about this spot 
was cleared and cultivated. The moon being 
favorable, the approach of ones could be 
descried in every direction. I installed myself 
and waited. Weary after a ride of several 
hours over a very irregular country, and not 
expecting any chance that night, | enjoined 
my spahi to keep a good watch, and lay down. 
I was just about to fall asleep when I felt 
a gentle pull at my burnous. 
I was able to make out two lions, sitting one 
beside the other, about one hundred ee 
off, and exactly on the path in which | had 
taken up my position. At first I thought we 
had been perceived, and prepared to make 
the best of this discovery. e moon shed a 
light upon the entire ground which the lions 
would have to cross in order to reach the 
tree, close to which all within a circumfer- 
ence of ten paces was ‘completely dark, both 
on account of the thickness of the tree and 
the shadow cast by the foli My spahi, 
like me, was in range 0! the shadow, 
while the Arab lay snoring ten off in 
the full light of the moon. ere was no 
doubting the fact—it was this man who at- 
tracted the attention of the lions. I express- 
ly forbade the spahi to wake up the Arab, as 
was persuaded that when 
over he would be proud of having served as 
a bait even without knowing it, I then pre- 
pared my arms and placed them against the 
tree and got up, in order the better to observe 
the movements of the enemy. They were 
not less than half an hour traversing a dis- 
tance of one hundred metres. Although the 
ground was open, I could only see them when 


e action was 


getting up| night, 





they raised their heads to make sure that the 
Arab was still there. They took advantage 
of every stone and every tuft of grass to ren- 
der themselves almost invisible; at last the 
boldest of them came up goneeng = 
por Byori aly Lo Bog fifteen 
of the Arab. His eye was fixed on the lat- 
ter, and with such an expression that I was 
afraid I had waited too long. The sec- 
ond, who had stayed a few behind, 
came and placed himself on a level with and 
about four or five paces from the first. I then 
saw for the first time that they were full- 
lionesses. J took aim at the first, and 
e came rolling and roaring down to the 
foot of the, tree. The Arab was scarcely 
awakened when a second ball stretched the 
animal dead upon the spot. The first bullet 
went in at the muzzle and came out at the 
tail ; the second had gone through the heart. 
After making sure my men were all 
ight, I psn out for pag lioness. 
e was standing up within fifteen 
looking at what Bes firm on ck he. 
I took. my gun and leveled it at her. She 
squatted “9 el When I fired pF pr down 
roaring, an peared in a fie maize 
on the edge of the road. On approaching I 
found by her moaning that a was still 
alive, and did not venture at night into the 
thick plantation which sheltered her. As 
soon as it was day I went to the spot where 
she had fallen, and all I found were blood- 
marks showing her track in the direction of 
the wood. sending the dead lioness to 
the neighboring garrison, who celebrated its 
arrival by a banquet, I returned to my post 
of the previous night. A little after sunset 
the lion roared for the first time, but instead 
of quitting his lair he remained there all 
ight, roaring like a madman. Convinced 
that the wounded lioness was there, I sent on 
the morning of the 24th two Arabs to ex- 
plore the cover. They returned without dar- 
ing to approach it. the night of the 24th 


-there was the same roaring and complaining 


of the lion on the mountain and under cover. 
On the 25th, at five in the evening, I had a 
young goat muzzled, and proceeded with it 
to the mountain. The lair was exceedingly 
difficult of access. Nevertheless I su ed 
at last by crawling now on my hands and 
now on my belly in reaching it. Having dis- 
covered certain indications of the presence 
of the inhabitants of this locality, I had the 

{ unmuzzled and tied to a tree. Then fol- 
owed the most comical panic on the part of 
the Arabs, who were carrying myarms. See- 
ing themselves in the middle of the lion’s 
lair, whom they could distinctly smell, and 
hearing the horrified goat calling them with 
all its might, was a position perfectly intoler- 
able tothem. After consulting together as to 
whether it were better to climb up a tree or 
clamber on a rock, they asked cf pone 
sion to remain near the goat. is confi- 
dence pleased me and obtained them the priv- 
ilege of a place by my side. I had not Toon 
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there a quarter of an hour when the lioness 
; she found herself suddenly beside 
goat, and looked about her with an air 
of astonishment. I fired, and she fell with- 
— ee The Arabs were already kiss- 
Sha: Gase deioth ance so thonde ate 
w e as noth- 

ing was the callie bell chun us all her 


teeth. One of the Arabs who had run 
ward her was within six paces ‘of her. 


her get up he clung to the lower 
tranches of ‘the wes to which. the goat was 


$F 





tied, and like a squirrel. The li- 
oness fell dead at the foot of the tree, a second 
bullet pi her heart. The first had 
out of the nape of the neck without 
ing the skull bone. 
[From the Spectator.] 


RECENT DEATHS IN THE FAMILY OF 
ORLEANS 


66 (\NE touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin :” there is not one among 
the millions who read of the mortal sufferings 
endured by Queen Louise of Belgium that 
will not sympathize with the sorrowing rela- 
tives around her deathbed; especially with 
that aged lady who has seen so many changes, 
survived so many friends, mourned so man 
dear ones. ‘To the world Queen Amélie is 
like a relative to whom we are endeared by 
report without having seen her; and as we 
read of her journey to pay the last sad offices 
to her daughter, we forget the “royal pea 
age,” in regard for that excellent lady who 
has been made known to us by so many sor- 


rows. 
The Orleans family, in its triumphs and in 
its adversities, may be taken as a living and 
most striking illustration of “ principle,”—of 
ae working to ends that are certain. 
ais Philippe’s character shone best in his 
personal and family relation. He was a shifty 
expedientist in politics: a great national cri- 
sis came to him as a fine opportunity to the 
commercial man for pushing some particular 
kind of traffic. He adopted the cant of the 
day, as mere traders adopt produce, ready 
made; taking the correctness of the earlier 
for granted. He adopted “the Mon- 
archy surrounded by Republican institutions,” 
ember of Parliament takes the oaths, 

for form’s sake : it was the form of acceptin; 

the crown, its power and dignity ; and he di 
what was su as the proper thing to be 
done : but did he ever trouble himself about 
the “ Republican institutions?’ He adopted 
the National Guard, as a useful instrument to 
act by way of breastwork, under cover of 
which his throne could repose secure, while 
the royal power could shoot as it pleased over 
that respectable body at the people: but did 
he ever trouble himself with the purpose of a 
national guerd*—No more than a beadle 
troubles his head with the church theology or 
parochial constitution. He never meddled 


with the stuff and vital working of politics ; 
and when the time came that required him 





to maintain his post by having a hold on the 
nation of France, by acting with the forces 
then at work, wholly incompetent to the un- 
ane a or os go, and was drifted away 
by flood of events. ~~ still, though = 
most si instance 0 ity was 
td ann conver far hte te 
e retained a considera’ e- 
gre of respectability. First, the vitality of 
e man was , and had been tested by 


sonal 

the splendors of the throne, now again a 
we Divailed and that which was sterling 
in the man was once more known—agai 
tried, in sound. Louis Philippe failed as 
a king, he succeeded as a father. 

Queen Amélie placed her faith less on mun- 
dane prosperity than on spiritual welfare; 
and she was so far imbued by faith as a living 
principle that it actuated her in her conduct 
asa daily practice. With the obedience of 
the true Catholic, she combined the spirit of 
active Christianity. While some part of her 
family has been inspired mainly by the pater- 
nal spirit, some took their spirit from the 
mother ; and none, it would appear, more de- 
cidedly than Queen Louise. e accounts 
from Belgium liken her to our own Queen 
Adelaide, in whom was exhibited the same 
spirit of piety and practical Christianity ; 
and we see the result in the kind of personal 
affection that she earned. Agree with these 
estimable women in their doctrine or not, you 
cannot but respect the firmness of their own 
faith or the spirit of self-sacrifice which re- 
mained uncorrupted through all the trials of 
temptations, so rife, so devitalizing in the life 
of royalty. 

Death visits the palace and the cottage, and 
we expect his approach: we understand his 
aspect, and know how he affects the heart of 
mortality. Be they crowned or not, we un- 
derstand what it is that mortal creatures are 
enduring under the affliction; and we well 
know what it means when mt and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, collect around the 
deathbed 


King Leopold we have twice seen under 
the same trial, and again remember how 
much he has rested of his life on the personal 
relation. We note these things; we call to 
mind all that the family, illustrious not less 
by its vicissitudes and its adversities than by 
its exaltation, has endured; and while we 
sympathize with its sorrows, we feel how 
much it must be sustained by those reliances 
which endure more firmly than worldly for- 
tune. But our regard does not stop with ad- 
miration ; we notice with satisfaction this ex- 
ample to the family and personal relation— 
this proof that amid the splendors of royalty 
the cmast reliances and the sweetest conso- 
lations are those which are equally open to 
the humblest. 
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{From “Leaves from the Journal of a Naturalist,” in 
Fraser’s Magazine. ] 


PLEASANT STORY OF A SWALLOW. 
ie September, 1800, the Rev. Walter Tre- 
vel wrote from Long-Wilton, North- 
um in a letter to the editor of Be- 
wick’s “ British Birds,” the following narra- 
tive, which is so simply and beautifully writ- 
ten, and gives so clear an account of the 
of taming, that it would be unjust to 
recite it in any words but his own for the edi- 
fication of those who may wish to make the 
experiment :—“ About nine weeks ago (writes 
the good clergyman), a swallow fell down one 
of our chimneys, nearly fledged, and was able 
to fly in two or three days. The children de- 
sived oe might try to rear him, to which I 
ing the old ones would desert 
; and as he was not the least shy they 
succeeded without any difficulty, for he open- 
ed his mouth for flies as fast as they could 
eupply them, and was regularly fed to a whis- 
tle. In a few days, perhaps a week, they 
used to take him into the fields with them, 
and as each child found a fly and whistled, 
the little bird flew for his prey from one to 
another; at other times he would fly round 
about them in the air, but always descended 


ing, but would remain perfectly quiet with 
his head under his wing, till he was put away 
for the night in some warm corner, for he 
liked much warmth.” The kind and consider- 
ate attempt to alienate the attached bird from 
its little friends had its effect. “It is now 
four days (writes worthy Mr. Trevelyan, in 
conclusion) since he came in to roost in the 
house, and though he then did not show any 
symptoms of shyness, yet he is evidently he- 
someng bere tame, as the whistle will not now 
bring him to the hand; nor does he visit us 
as formerly, but he always acknowledges it 
when within hearing by a chirp, and by fly- 
ing near. Nothing could exceed his tame- 
ness for about six weeks ; and I have nodoubt 
it would have continued the same had we not 
left him to himself as much as we could, fear- 
ing he would be so perfectly domesticated 
that he would be left behind at the time of 
migration, and of course be starved in the 
winter from cold and hunger.” And so ends 
this agreeable : not, however, that it 
was “of course” that the confiding bird 
would be starved if it remained, for the Rev. 
W. F. Cornish, of Totness, kept two tame 
swallows, one for a year and a half, and the 
other for two years, as he informed Mr. Yar- 


at the first call, in spite of the constant en- | rel] 


deavors of the wild swallows to seduce him 
away; for which purpose several of them at 
once would fly about him in all directions, 
striving to drive him away when they saw 
him about to settle on one of the children’s 
hands, extended with the food. He would 
very often alight on the children, uncalled, 
when they were walking several fields distant 
from home.” What a » id ss sketch of in- 
nocence and benevolence, heightened by the 
anxiety of the pet’s relations to win him awa 
from Ceinge whom they must have look 

u as so many — ogres! The poor 
flies, it is true, darken the picture a little; 
but to proceed with the narrative :—“ Our lit- 
tle inmate was never made a prisoner by be- 
ing put into a cage, but always ranged about 
the room at large wherever the children were, 
and they never went out of doors without 
taking him with them. Sometimes he would 
sit on their hands or heads and catch flies for 
himself, which he soon did with great dex- 
terity. At length, finding it take up too 
much of their time to supply him with food 
enough to satisfy his appetite (for | have no 
doubt he ate from seven hundred to a thou- 
sand flies a day), they used to turn him out 
of the house, shutting the window to prevent 
his returning for two or three hours together, 
in hopes he would learn to cater for himself, 
which he soon did ; but still was no less tame, 
always answering their call, and coming in 


at the window to them (of his own accord) 
frequently every day, and always roosting in 
their room, which he has regularly done 

the first till within a week or ten days past. 
He constantly roosted on one of the children’s 
heads till their bed-time ; nor was he disturb- 
ed by the child moving about, or even walk- 








[From Mure’s Literature of Ancient Greece.] 
EXCLUSION OF LOVE FROM GREEK 
POETRY. 


ON of the most prominent forms in which 
the native simplicity and purity of the 
Hellenic bard displays itself is the entire ex- 
clusion of sentimental or romantic love from 
his stock of poetical materials. This is a 
characteristic which, while inherited in a 
ter or less degree by the whole more flour- 
ishing age of Greek poetical literature, pos- 
sesses also the additional source of interest to 
the modern scholar, of forming one of the most 
striking points of distinction between ancient 
and modern literary taste. So great an ap- 
parent contempt, on the part of so sensitive a 
race as the Hellenes, for an element of poetical 
thos which has obtained so boundless an in- 
uence on the comparatively phlegmatic races 
of Western Europe, is a phenomenon which, 
although it has not escaped the notice of 
modern critics, has scarcely met with the at- 
tention which its importance demands. By 
some it has been explained as a consequence 
of the low estimation in which the female sex 
was held in Homer’s age, as contrasted with 
the high honors conferred on it by the cour- 
tesy of medieval chivalry; by others as a 
natural effect of the restrictions placed on the 
free intercourse of the sexes among the Greeks. 
Neither explanation is satisfactory. The lat- 
ter of the two is set aside by Homer's own de- 
scriptions, which abundantly prove that in his 
time, at least, women could have been sub- 
jected to no such jealous control as to interfere 
with the free course of amorous intrigue. 
Nor even, had such been the case, would the 
cause have been adequate to the effect. Ex- 
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ce seems rather to evince that the 
difficulties to be surmounted the higher 
the poetical capabilities of such adventures. 


Homer’s exhibit a state of society 
in which females were lightly esteemed. The 
jan war itself origi in the suscepti- 


. of the Odyssey hinges mainly on he t 


attachment of the hero to the spouse of his 
youth ; and the whole action tends to illus- 
trate the high degree of social and political 


influence consequent on the eo 

formance of the duties of wife an eibee: 
Nor surely do the relations subsisting between 
Hector and Andromache, or Priam and Hecu- 
ba, convey a mean im ion of the respect 
id to the female sex in the heroic age. As 
ittle can the case be ee ee 
fit or popular subjects of amorous adventure. 
Many of the favorite Greek traditions are as 
ell rag to the plot of an epic poem or 
tragedy of the sentimental order, as any that 
modern history can supply. Still less can the 
exclusion be attributed to a want of sensibility, 
on the part of the Greek nation, to the power 
of the tender passions. The influence of those 
ions is at least as powerfully and brilliant- 
ly asserted in their own pope sphere of 
poetical treatment, in the lyric odes, for ex- 

ample, of Sappho or Mimnermus, as in an 
department of modern poetry. Nor must it 
be supposed that even the nobler Epic or 
Tragic Muse was insensible to the poetical 
value of the passion of love. But it was in 
the connection of that ion with others of 
a sterner nature to which it gives rise, jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, rather than in its own tender 
sensibilities, that the Greek poets sought to 
concentrate the higher interest of their public. 
Any excess of the amorous affections which 
tended to enslave the judgment or reason was 
considered as a weakness, not an honorable 
emotion ; and hence was confined almost in- 
variably to women. The nobler sex are re- 
presented as comparatively indifferent, often 
cruelly callous, to such influence ; and, when 
subjected to it, are usually held up as objects 
of contempt rather than admiration. As ex- 
amples may be cited the amours of Medea and 
Jason, of and Hippolytus, of Theseus 
and Ariadne, of Hercules and Omphale. The 
satire on the amorous weakness of the most 
illustrious of Greek heroes embodied in the last 
mentioned fable, with the glory acquired by 
Ulysses from his resistance to the fascinations 
of Circe and Calypso, may be @ jointly contrast- 
ed with the subjection by Tasso of Rinaldo 
and his comrades to the dom of Armida, 


and with the pride and pleasure which the 
Italian poet of chivalry appears to take in the 
sensual degradation of his heroes. The dis- 
tinction here drawn by the ancients is the 
more obvious, that their warriors are least of 





all men described as indifferent to the pleas- 
ures of female intercourse. They are merely 
exempt from subjection to its unmanly seduc- 
tions. Ulysses, as he sails from coast to coast, 
or island to island, willingly partakes of the 
favors which fair goddesses or enchantresses 
press on his tance. But their influence 
1s never permi' ently to blunt the 
more honorable affections of his bosom, or 
mak his attention from higher objects of am- 
ition. 





{From the Spectator.] 

THE GATEWAY OF THE OCEANS. 
HE forcing of the barrier which for three 
hundred years has defied and imperiled 
the commerce of the world seems now an 
event at hand. One half of the contract for 
the a = = ye and ot me ob- 
tain e State icaragua year 
by the promptitude of the Americans, is to 
be held at the option of English capitalists-; 
and an understanding is at length announced, 
that if the contemplated ship-canal can be 
constructed on conditions that shall leave 
no uncertainty as to the profitableness of the 
enterprise, it is to be carried forward with 
the influence of our highest mercantile firms. 

The necessary surveys have been ac 

commenced; and as a temporary route is at 
the same time being opened, an amount of 
information is likely soon to be collected 
which will familiarize us with each point re- 
garding the capabilities of the entire region. 
t is understood, moreover, that when the 
canal-surveys shall be completed, they are 
to be submitted to the rigid scrutiny of Gov- 
ernment engineers both in England and the 
United States; so that before the public can 
be called upon to consider the expediency of 
embarking in the undertaking, every doubt 
in connection with it, as far as practical 
minds are concerned, will have been removed. 
The immediate steps now in course of 
adoption may be explained in a few words. 
At present the transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama occupies four days, and its incon- 
veniences and dangers are notorious. At Ni- 
cara it is represented, the transit may 
possibly be effected in one day, and this by 
a continuous steam-route with the exception 
of fifteen miles by mule or omnibus. The 
would be up the San Juan, across 
Take Wieateogus to the town of that name, and 
thence to the port of San Juan del Sur on 
the Pacific. arriving at this terminus, 
(which is considerably south of the one con- 
templated for the permanent canal, namely 
Realejo,) the passenger would find himself 
some six or seven hundred miles nearer to 
California than if he had crossed at the Isth- 
mus of Panama ; and as the rate of speed 
of the American steamers on this service is 
upward of three hundred miles a day, his 
saving of three days in crossing, coupled 
with the saving in sea distance, would be 
equivalent to a total of fifteen hundred miles, 
measured in relation to what is accom- 
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these circumstances, antici) 


great interest. Whatever may be the real 
capabilities of the river, accidents and delays 
must be antici in the first trial of a 
new method of navigating it: even in our 
own river, the Thames, the first* steamer 
could scarcely have been expected to make a 
trip from London Bridge to Richmond with- 
out some mishap. ~ ould, Oe 
present experiment show any c indica- 
tions of success, there will be reasonable 
for - —_ ; and it peer emee im- 
+ a chapter in the history of enterprise, 
that all saint See it with good wishes. 
. If the results of this temporary transit 
should realize the expectations it seems to 
warrant, there can be little doubt the com- 
pletion of the canal will soon be commenced 
with ardor. Supposing the surveys should 
— ee a exceeding the a ae 
in ieutenant Baily, the prospect 
the oar would, there is reason : believe, 
be much iarger than the public have at any 
time been accustomed to suppose. There is 
also the fact that the increase of these re- 
turns can know no limit so long as the 
commerce of the world shall increase ; 
indeed, already the idea of the gains to ac- 
crue & to have struck some minds 
ithe privileges which have, beon trusted 
e ve n 
are oof of a Land 80 sutreandinesiig neue 
ble that they will sooner or later be repudi- 
ated by the State of Nicaragua. No such 
danger however exists ; as the company are 
guaranteed in the safe possession of all their 
rights by the treaty of ion which has 
been ratified between Great Britain and the 
United States. 


One most important sign in favor of the 


ick completion of the ship-canal is now 
furnished in the circumstance that there 
no rival routes. At Panama, a cheap w 
en railway is to be which will 
prove serviceable for much of the passenger- 
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ood. 


| 


..| the advantages of Ni 





and | mitted, that if any body of 





traffic to Peru ang Chili ; but the project for 
* canal at that point has been entirely given 
up. The same is the case at Tehuan 

where the difficulties are far greater than at 
Panama. 


It is true, the question naturally arises, 
whether if an ion were no other 
parts of Central America or New Grenada. 
some route might not be discovered which 
might admit of the construction of a canal 
even at 2 less cost than will be n at 


Nicaragra. But in a matter which concerns 
the commerce of the whole world for ages, 
there are other points to be considered besides 
mere cheapness ; and those who have studied 
maintain that 
enough is known of the whole country both 
north and south of that State, to establish 
the fact that she powiee intrinsic capabili- 
ties essential to the perfectness of the entire 
work, which are not to be found in any other 
py poner tnd capi’ yoda 
an sum com , 
in the evi plone, ft io nearer to Callfoeaia by 
several hundred miles than any other route 
that could be pointed out except Teh: 
while at the same time it is so central as duly 
to combine the interests both of the northern 
and southern countries of the Pacific; in the 
next place, it contains two magnificent nat- 
ural docks, where all the vessels in the world 
might refresh and refit; thirdly, it abounds 
in natural products of all kinds, and is besides 
comparatively well-peopled; fourthly, it. 
sesses a temperature which is reldtively mild, 
while it is also in most parts undoubtedly 
healthy ; and finally, it has a harbor on the 
Pacific, which, to. use the words of 
in his book on Central America, is as 
as any port in the known world, and deci-' 
dedly superior even to Portsmouth, Rio Ja- 
neiro, Port Jackson, Talcujana, Callao, and 
Guayaquil. The proximity to California more- 
over settles the question as to American co- 
operation ; which, it may be believed, would 
certainly not be afforded to any route farther 
south, and without which it would be idle to 
contemplate the undertaking. 
At the same time, however, it must be ad- 
persons would 
adopt the example now set by the American 
company, commence a survey of an 
new route at their own they w 
be entitled to every consideration, and to 
rank as benefactors of the community, what- 
ever might be the result of their endeavors. 
There are ea who = help forward the 
enterprise, either directly or indirectly, w 
whom it will not shed honor. That honor, 
too, will not.be distant. The progress of 
the work will unite for the first time in a 
direct manner the two great nations upon 
whose mutual friendship the welfare of the 
world depends; and its completion will 
cause a revolution in commerce more 
sive and beneficent, than any that has yet oc- 
curred, and which may still be so rapid as to 
be witnessed by many who even now are old. 
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[From the Spectagor.] 
THE MURDER MARKET. 
6 Doddinghurst murder,” “the Frim- 
murder,” “the t’s Park bur- 


,” “the Birmingham glary,” “the 
Eiverpoa te robberies,”—the plots thicken 
to such @ that society turns still paler ; 
be angi week asked for ideas on the 
subject of better security for life and property, 
asks this week, still more urgently, for more 
security. We must then penetrate 
into the causes. 

Yes, civilization is observable in nothing 
more than in the development of criminality. 
Whether it is that pennyalining discloses it 
more, or that the instances ly are more 
numerous, may be doubtful; but why, in spite 
of modern improvements to illumine, order, 
and society, does crime stalk abroad so 

i ly unchecked *—that is the question. 

e believe that the causes are various ; 
and that to effect a thorough amendment, we 
must deal with all the causes, radically. Let 
us reckon up some of them. One is, that the 
New Police, which at first acted as a scarecrow, 

has grown familiar to the ruffianly or roguish : 
_ it has been discovered that a Policeman is not 


ubiquitous, and if you know that he is walking | pallia 


toward Berkhamstead you are certain that 
he is not going toward Hemel Hempstead. 
In some counties the Policeman is the very 
reverse of ubiquitous, being altogether non- 
inventus, ‘by reason of parsimony in the rate- 
payers. The disuse of arms and the general 
unfamiliarity with them help to embolden the 
audacious. The in of wealth isa di- 
rect attraction: the ‘more silver and 
es, the more gold-handled knives and 
-covers electro-gilt, are to be found in pan- 
try, the more baits are there set for the wild ani- 
mals of society ; and if there be no trap with 
the bait, then the human vermin merely run 
off with it. But he will bite if you offer any 
let. With the general luxury grows the bur- 
glarious love of { : a8 peers and cits 
grow more curious in their appetites, so bur- 
glars and swell-mobsmen. The tasteful cruet 
which tempts Lady Juliana, and is gallantly 
purchased by her obliging husband Mr. 
Beabbe, has its claims also ‘or Dick Stiles; and 
the champagne which is so relished by the 
guests round Mr. Stubbs’s mahogany is pleas- 
ant tipple under a hedge. Another cause, 
most pregnant with inconvenience to the pub- 
lic, is the practice in which we persist in let- 
ting our known criminals go about at lar, 
on constitutional scruples against shutting the 
door till the steed be gone. Weare bound to 
treat a man as innocent until he be found 
ilty,—which means, that we must not hang 
im or pi him without proof before a 
jury: but an innocent man may be suspected, 
ted sagt to be supected, if appearances are 
against him. So much for thes crim- 
inal, whom we will not take into custody until 
he has galloped off in our own saddle. But 
even the convicted ruffian is to be set at large, 
ander the system of time sentences. Yes, 





“the liberty of the subject” demands the li- 
cense of the burglar. 

A sixth cause is the mere increase of the 
i iven to crine,—a caste 


ion heredi 


neither of which influences will reach certain 
minds 3, for there are many, and not the worst 


deeper | dispositions, that never can be brought under 


& very active influence of a studious or spirit- 
ual kind. But we omit the right = 
or 


ining, the ical and material, f 
aintatel 

Other causes are—the wide social separation 
in this country, by virtue of which our servants 
are strangers in the house, alien if not hostile 
to the family; the want of our present cus- 
toms to give scope for such tem ents as 
need excitement; the state of the Poor-law, 
which makes the honest man desperate and 
relaxes the proper control over the vagrant. 

The-remedies for these causes must go deep- 
er than bells for shutters or snappish house- 
dogs for the night: meanwhile, we must be 
content to read of murders, and to use the best 
iatives we can—even shutter-bells and 


vigilant little dogs. 


{From the.Examiner.] 
STATUES. 
oe are now rising in every quarter of 
our metropolis, and mallet a | chisel are 
the chief instruments in use. Whatever is con- 
ducive to the promotion of the arts ought un- 
doubtedly to be en ; but love in this 
instance, quite as much as in any, ought neither 
to be precipitate nor blind. A true lover of 
his country should be exempted from the pai 
of blushes, when « foreigner inquires of Fim, 
“ Whom does this statue represent ? and for what 
merits was it raised?” The defenders of their 
country, not the dismemberers of it, should be 
first in honor; the maintainers of the laws, 
not the subverters of them, should follow next. 
I may be asked by the studious, the contempla- 
tive, the pacific, whether I would assign a 
igher station to any public man than toa 
ton and a Newton. My answer is plainly 
and loudly, Yes. But the higher station should 
be in the streets, in squares, in houses of par- 
liament : such are their places; our vestibules 
and our libraries are best adorned oN meer 
philosophers, and philanthropists. ere is 
a feeling which street-walking and i 
meeting mer improperly call loyalty ; 
intemperate and intolerant, smelling of dinner 
and wine and toasts, which raises their stom- 
achs and —e— rags sound of certain 
names rever newspaper press. 
As little do they ee about the proprietary 
of these names as pot-wall know about 
the candidates at a borough election, and are 
just as vociferous and violent. A few days 
ago, I received a most courteous invitation to 
be named on a Committee for erecting a statue 
to Jenner. It was impossible for me to decline 
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it; and equally was it impossible to abstain 
from ts eee tedions which I am now about 
to state. I recommended that the statue 
should be placed before a public hospital, ex- 
ing my sense of impropriety in confound- 

ig 80 great a benefactor of mankind, in any 
street or square or avenue, with the Dismem- 
berer of America and his worthless sons. Nor 
would I willingly see him among the worn-out 
steam-engines of parliamentary debates. The 


noblest F ior permrer’| men who had nothing | sponsi 


to distributé, not being ministers, are without 
statues. The illustrious Burke, the wisest, 
To Bacon, who at any time sat within 
the e’s House; Romilly, the sincerest 
; Huskisson, the most intelligent in 
rcial affairs, hasnone. Peel is e 
ular, not by his incom ble merits, but 
his untimely death. Shall we never see 
the day when Oliver and William mount the 
chargers of Charles and George ; and when a 
royal swindler is mprniet by the purest and 
most exalted of our heroes, Blake ? 
Watrter Savace Lanpor. 





(From the last Edinburgh Review.] 
RESPONSIBILITY OF STATESMEN. 

T is of the last moment that all who are, or 
are likely to be, called to administer the 
affairs of a state, should be deeply imbued 
with the statesmanlike virtues of modesty and 
caution, and should act under a profound 
sense of their personal responsibility. It isan 
awful thing to undertake the government of a 
t country; and no man can be any way 
worthy of that high calling who does not from 
his inmost soul feel it to be so. When we 
reflect upon the fearful consequences, both to 
the lives, the material interests, and the moral 
well-being of thousands, which may ensue 
from a hasty word, an erroneous judgment, a 
tem; carelessness, or a lapse of diligence ; 
when we remember that every action of a 

statesman is pregnant with results which ma 
last for generations after he is gathered to his 
fathers ; that his decisions may, and probably 
must, affect for good or ill the destinies of fu- 
ture times; that peace or war, crime or virtue, 
rity or adversity, the honor or dishonor 
of his country, the right or wrong, wise or un- 
wise solution of some of the mightiest prob- 
lems in the p of humanity, depend 
upon the course he may pursue at those criti- 
cal moments which to ordinary men occur but 
rarely, but which crowd the daily life of a 
statesman ; the marvel is that men should be 
forthcoming bold enough to venture on such a 
task. Now, among public men in England 
this sense of ility is in general ade- 
quately felt. It affords an honorable (and in 
most cases we believe a true) explanation of 
that singular discrepancy between public men 
when in and when out of office—that incon- 
sistency between the promise and the perform- 

ance,—between what the leader of the op 

sition urges the minister to do, and what the 
same leader, when minister himself, 
does,—which is so commonly attributed to 





less reputable motives. The independent 
member may te und criticise at his 
ease ; — as he thinks, clearly, and with 
an undoubting and imperious conviction, what 
course on this or that question ought to be 
ed; may feel so unboundedly confident 
in the soundness of his views, that he cannot 
comprehend or pardon the inability of minis- 
ters to see as he sees, and to act as he would 
wish; but as soon as the overwhelming re- 
ibilities of office are his own, as soon as 
he finds no obstacle to the carrying out of his 
plans, except such as may arise from the sense 
that he docs so at the risk of his 
welfare and his own reputation—he is seized 
with a strange diffidence, a new-born modesty. 
& mistrust of his own judgment which 
never felt before ; he re-examines, he hesitates, 
he delays ; he brings to bear upon the inves- 
igation all the new light which official knowl- 
ge has revealed to him; and finds at last 
that he scruples to do — “acdupeiad 
seru to insist u ; 
ss is cones of vonsibili with our coun- 
oye that whatever parties a crisis of pop- 
feeling might curry into power, we 
should have comparatively little dread of rash, 
and no dread of corrupt, conduct on their 
part ; we scarcely know the public man who, 
when his country’s destinies were committed 
to his charge, could for 4 moment dream of 
acting otherwise than with scrupulous in- 
tegrity, and to the best of his utmost diligence 
and most cautious judgment,—at all events 
till the dullness of daily custom had laid his 
self-vigilance asleep e are convinced that 
were Stanhope and Mr. Disracli to be 
borne into office by some — freak of 
fortune, even they would me sobered as 
by magic, and would astonish all beholders, 
not by their vagaries, but by their steadiness 
and discretion. Now, of this wholesome sense 
of awful ibility, we see no indications 
among public men in France. Dumont says, 
in his “ Recollections of Mirabeau,” “I have 
sometimes thought that if you were to stop a 
hundred men indiscriminately in the streets of 
Paris and London, and propose to each to un- 
dertake the government, ninety-nine of the 
Londoners would refuse, and ninety-nine of the 
Parisians would accept. In fact. we find itis 
only one or two of the more experienced habi- 
tues of office who in France ever seem to feel 


qualification. But this isnot the worst ; 
never hesitate, at their country’s risk and 
to carry out their own favorite schemes to an 

iment; in fact, they often seem to value 
offee mainly for that purpose, and to regard 
their country chiefly as the corpus vile on 


cost, 


which the experiment is to be made. To 
make way for their theories, they relentlessly 
sweep out of sight the whole past, and never 


actually | appear to contemplate either the possibility 


or the parricidal guilt of failure 

















\ {From the New Monthly Megazine.) . 
THE COW TREE OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
yo Apetger en mage lg te cad mcr 

tree, which he states to be abundant in 
the deep and humid woods of the provinces of 
Chocd and Popayan. In an extract from his 
diary. ; dated Yeconde, May 7, 1822, he gives 
an account of an excursion he made, about 
‘twelve miles up the river, in wi 
the alcaide two other gentlemen, in quest 
of some of these milk trees, one ies of 
aid hedtentadion Tebekinantn te tenteaee 
of Popa, yields, during the ascent of the 
a redundance of a nutritive milky juice, 
tained by incisions made into the thick bark 


the interior is of a clay red. 
natural power closely approaching to the rea- 
i i hen: tarigat tha Jogniy and 


stinct prevails amongst the hogs that have 
ild in the forests of Jamaica, where 
us, the Rhus Metopium of bot- 
ran gee bark of which, on being 
yields a resinous juice, possessin, 
many valuable medicinal : ties, an 
greene hae tintel myer y ning anne. 
How this valuable property was first discov- 
ered by the hogs, or by what peculiar inter- 
of ideas the knowledge of it was com- 


abrading the bark with thei 
the wounded part of their bodies against it, so 
as to coat the ~ sgs with a mene - me 
gummy, or rather -resinous flui t 
exudes from = bark. In like neh ae 
. Higson informs us, the jaguars, instru 
in the nutritious properties of the potable 
juice of the Popa, jump up against the stem, 
and lacerating the bark with their claws 
greedily catch the liquid nectar as it issues 
the wound. By a strange perverseness 
of his nature, man, in the pride of his heart 
and the intoxication of his vanity, this 
delicious beverage, which y fattens all 
who feed on it, and contents himself with 
anes: when inspissated by the sun, as a 
bird-lime to catch parrots ; or converting it 
into a glue, which withstands humidity, by 
boiling it with the gum of the mangle-tree 
(Sapium rium ?), tempered with wood 
ashes. Mr. Hi states they caught 
plenty of the milk, which was of the consist- 
ence of cream, of a bland and sweetish taste, 
and a somewhat aromatic flavor, and so white 
as to communicate a tolerably permanent stain 


well ada; for 
ith | were —— month 





water, 9 en ble an 
rage, of which they drank several tutumos full. 
They cut down a tree, one of the tallest of the 


ne So ee ey ee i a 
cai at aes, “Thay 
too late to obtain the 


showy, 


blossoms, which were said to be v 
on short ° 


but found abundance of fruit, di 
foot-stalks in the alze of the leaves ; these were 
scabrous, and about the size of a nutmeg. 
The leaves he describes as having he short 
petioles, hearted at the base, and of a cor- 
Tiaceous consistence, and covered with large 


which, though more abundant, is thinner, 
_— like ski milk, and not so palata- 


This, inspissated in the sun, acquires the 
ap paren S ase , and is so highly 
valued for its medici roperties, especiall 
as a topical a fication in inflammatory affec. 
tions of the , pleura, and liver, that it 
fetches a dollar the ounce in the Valle del 
Cauca. The leaves are described as resem- - 
bling those of the Chrysophyllum cainito, or 
broad-leaved star apple, springing from short 
petioles, ten or twelve inches long, oblong, 
ovate, pointed, with alternate veins, and fer- 

inous on the under surface. The locality 
of the Sandé he does not point out, but says 
that a third kind of milk tree, the juice of 
which is potable, grows in the same forests, 
where it is known by the name of Lyria. This 
he regards as identical with the cow tree of 
Caraccas, of which Humboldt hag given so 
graphic a description. ‘ 





[From the Illustrated London News.] 
SONG OF THE SEASONS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
I HEARD the language of the trees, 
In the noons of the early summer ; 
As the leaves were moved like rippling seas 
By the wind—a constant comer. 
It came and it went at its wanton will ; 
And evermore loved to dally, 
With branch and flower, from the cope of the hill 
To the warm depths of the v ° 
The omen owe 3. the waters flow’d : 
The birds their music chanted, 
And the words of the trees on my senses fell— 
By a “— of Beauty haunted :— 
each to each, in mystic speech :— 
“ The skies our branches nourish ;— 
The world is good,—the world is fair,— 
Let us enjoy and flourish !” 


Our sap and 


Though the world 
‘We can endure and 





,FHE FOUNTAIN IN THE WOOD. 





[From Eliza Cook’s Journal.) 
THE WANE OF THE YEAR. 


and { 
over the fields to bury their beauties in his 
snow, and to blanch and wither up with his 
frozen breath, the remnants of the bloomin 
year. The hhesveith ‘ene guihieed, the saute 
are sown, the meadow becomes once more 
and velvet-like as in the days of spring: 
weeds and flowers run to stand 
laden with cups, and urns, and bells, each 
containing the unborn ; of another sum- 
mer’s beauty, and only waiting for the win- 
ter winds to scatter them, and the spring sun- 
shine to fall ne them, where they to 
break into bud and leaf and flower, and to 
isper to the ing wind that the soul of 
beauty dies not. It is now upon the wanin 
of the sunshine and the falling of the leat 
that the bleak winds rise angrily, and the 
gloom gus ree e ms in the woods 
and fields. e hear the plying of the con- 
stant flail mingling with the clatter of the 
- ; we are visited by fogs and mov- 
ing mists, and heavy rains that last for da 
together; upon the hill the horn of 
ps aa ere and in the mountain soli- 
tudes the 8 scream; up am 
rifts the fed deet “bound, and the, waterfall 
up its peals u ; an ough 
spe th having ripened the fruits of 
summer, and gathered into the ery the 
yellow fruitage of the field, must hie away to 
sunbright shores and islands in the glitterin 
seas of fairy lands, she leaves the spirits 
the flowers to hover hither and thither amid 
the leafless bowers to bewail in midnight 
i the loss of leaves and blossoms and t' 
j tide of song. It is one of these of 
om the poet speaks; for he, having been 
caught up by the divine ether into the re- 
gions of eternal beauty, has seen, as mortals 
seldom see, the shadows of created thin 
and has spoken with the angel spirits of the 
world :— 
Seema he Totes 
ms 1 peg 
At his work pod ong sb him sob and sigh. 
In the walks 


wi 
Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the flow: 


Over its grave 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
The air is damp, and hush’d and close, 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints, and my whole soul grieves, 
At the rich moist smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edgos of box beneath, 
And the year’s last rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly, 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.— Tennyson. 
The black clouds are even now gathering 


upon the fringes of the sky, and the mellow 


season of the frui 

of the 
printing ; 
and writing its lessons on his soul ; 





[From Slack’s Ministry of the Beautiful, just published 
by A. Hart, Philadelphia.) 


THE FOUNTAIN IN THE WOOD. 


LITTLE way a from a t cit 
was a fountein ar wood. Se wee 


A 


; tall trees overarched it, and 


the 


of the city, and went like a pilgrim 
fountain in the wood. The water was spark- 
ling, the moss and fern looked very lovely in 
the gentle moisture which the fountain cast 
u them, and the trees waved their 
branches and rustled their green leaves in 
happy concert with the summer breeze. The 
girl loved the beauty of the scene and it grew 
upon her. Every day the fountain had a 
fresh tale to tell, and the whispering murmur 
of the leaves was ever new. By-and-by she 
came to know something of the language in 
which the fountain, the ferns, the mosses, and 
the trees held converse. She listened very 
patiently, full of wonder and of love. She 
eard them often regret that man would not 
learn their lan that they might tell him 
the beautiful things they had to say. At last 
the maiden ventured to tell them that she 
knew their tongue, and with what exquisite 
delight she heard them talk. The fountain 
flowed faster, more sunbeams danced on its 
waters, the leaves sang a new song, and the 
ferns and mosses greener before her 
—_ They all tald her what joy thrilled 
gh them at her words. Human beings 
had passed them in abundance, they said, and 
as there was a tradition among the flowers 
that men once spoke, they h one day to 
hear them do so again. e maiden told 
them that all men spoke, at which they were 
astonished, but said that making articulate 
noises was not speaking, many such they had 
heard, but never till now real human speech ; 


| for that, they said, could come alone from the 


mind and heart. ‘It was the voice of the body 
which men usually talked with, and that they 
did not mechs 4 but only the voice of the 
soul, which was rare to hear. Then there 
was great joy through all the wood, and there 
went forth a report that at length a maiden 
was found whose soul could and who 
knew the lan of the flowers and the 





fountain. And the trees and the stream said 
} 
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at’ the fountain, 
ee little, for although 


felt not her mean- 


& 
& 
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hear the voices 
another, bu 


z 


: 


t the maiden mad, and laughed 
but they could not take the 
voices away from her. Now the maid- 
take them also, and she 


ey heard something, but knew not 
on their return to the city its bus- 
obliterated the small remembrance they 
carried away. At length a young man 
the maiden to give him a trial, and 
id so. They went hand in hand to the 
and he heard the language, al- 
not so well as the maiden; but she 
him, and found that when both heard 
er they were more beautiful 
. She let go his hand, and much 
ty was gone: the fountain told 
to join hands and lips also, and they 
en arose sweeter sounds than they 

had ever heard, and soft voices encom 
them saying. “ Henceforth be united ; for the 
spirit of truth and beauty hath made you one.” 


[From Dr. Marcy’s Homeopathic Theory and Practice of 
Medicine.) 
WEARING THE BEARD. 
ON ¢ cause of the frequent occurrence 
of Zeus bronchitis, may be found in the 
oe fashion of shaving the beard. 
+ this ornament was given by the Creator 
for some useful purpose, there can be no 
doubt, for in fashioning the human body, he 
gave nothing unbecoming a ect man, 
nothing useless, nothing superfluous. Hair 
being an imperfect conductor of caloric, is 
admirably calculated to retain the animal 
warmth of that part of the body which is so 
constantly and necessarily ex to the 
weather, a thus to protect wee 90 unt 
on of the respiratory passage from the in- 
jJurious effects of mcr tare of 

When one exercises for hours his vocal or- 
gens, with the unremitted activity of a public 
eclamation, the pores of the skin in the 
vicinity of the throat and chest become re- 
laxed, so that when he enters the open air, 
the whole force of the atmosphere bears upon 
these parts, and he sooner or later contracts 
a bronchitis; while, had he the flowing beard 
with which his Maker has endowed him,uncut, 
to protect these important parts, he would es- 

> of exposure unharmed. 

e that Jews and other people who 
wear the beard long, are but rarely afflicted 
with bronchitis and analogous disorders, sug- 
gests a powerful argument in support of these 
views. 
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[From “ Ada Greville,” by Peter Leicester. ] 
A VIEW OF BOMBAY. 
_— had soon reached the Apollo Bunder, 


Mr. 
and he 


, nacnagp of the houses, 
oors, and all cased round by verandahs; the 
native mud bazaars, so rude and uncouth in 
their shapes, and daubed over with all kinds 
of glaring colours: with the’women sitting in 
the open verandahs, their broad brooms in 
hand, whisking off from their food-wares the 
flies, myriads of which seem to contend with 
them for ownership; the native women in 
the streets ing water, in their ful 
dress, their scanty little jackets and short 

tments exhibiting to advantage their beau- 
tiful limbs and elegant motion, the very poor- 
est of them coy with jewels—the wonted 
mode, indeed, in which they keep what little 
property they have—the women, too, slg. 
with the men, and undertaking all kinds o 
labor ; the black, naked coolies running here 
and there to snatch at any little employment 
that would bring them but an anna. Con- 
trasting with these, and mixed up pell mell 
with them, the smart young officers cantering 
about, the carriages of every shape and grade, 
from the pompous hackery, with its gaudy, 
umbrella-like top, and no less pom occu- 
pant, ‘in his turban and jewels, his bullocks 
covered with bells making more noise than 
the jumbling vehicle itself, down to the 
r bullock cart, at hire, for the merest 
trifle. Here and there, too, some other great 
native, on his sumptuously caparisoned horse, 
with arched neck and long flowing tail sweep- 
ing the ground, and feeling as important as 
his rider ; and the popish pees, in their long, 
black gowns, and long beards; and the ci- 
vilians, of almost every rank, in their light, 
white jackets; and the umbrellas; and the 
universal tomtoms,, incessantly going; and 
above all, the numbers of quins, each 
with its eight bearers, running here, there, 
and everywhere ; everything, indeed, so un- 
like dear old England; eve ing, even did 
not the burning sun of itself tell the fact, too 
sensibly to be mistaken, reminding the stran- 
ger that she was in the Indian land. 














BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 
‘ROM the beginning of our intellectual history 
k women have done far more than their share 
in both creation and construction. The worshij 
Mrs. Bradstreet, who two hundred years ago held 
her court of wit among the classic groves of Har- 
Se ee Se ae ay & wee ee 
and Milton sung—the finest poet of 
her sex whose verse was in the ag bye 7 ok 
and there was little extravagance in the title 
stowed by her London admirers, when they printed 
her works as those “of the Tenth Muse, recently 
sprung up in America.” In the beginning of the 


Liberty” commanded the applause of Southey and 
Wordsworth in their best days ; whose “ i- 
Eve worthy of thet great posts or ef Oclergs 

worthy of those great or of idge ; 
and who stil Lives, beloved A rababodee ys ven- 
the last of one of the most distin- 


parison, the aa oye i 
of Lamb w! on kp ceggustod: te the tedihle'a “The 
Excursion,” whether the sex had “ever produced 
any thing so great.” Of our living and more strictly 
contem: female poets, we mention with un- 
hesitating pride Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Oakes Smith, 
Mrs. Hewett, Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. Welby, Alice 
Carey, “ Edith May,” Miss Lynch, and Miss Clarke, 
as poets of a-genuine inspiration, displaying native 

wers and capacities in art such as in all periods 

ve been held sufficient to insure to yn go 
sors lasting fame, and to the nations which they 
adorned, the most desirable glory. 

It is Longfellow who says, 


——“ What we admire in woman, 

Is her not her intellect.” 
The sentiment is unworthy a poet, the mind as 
well as the heart claims sympathy, and there is no 
sympathy but in equality ; we need ip woman the 
completion of our own natures; that her finer, 
clearer, and purer vision should pierce for us the 
mysteries that are hidden from our own senses, 

but dulled, in the rude shocks of the 
out-door world, from which she is screened, by her 

its, to be the minister of God to us: to win 

us by the beautiful to whatever in the t life 
or the immortal is deserving a great ambition. We 
care little for any of the mathematicians, metaphy- 
sicians, or politicians, who, as shamelessly as Helen, 
quit their sphere. Intellect in woman, so directed, 
we do not admire, and of affection such women are 
incapable. There is something divine in woman, 
and she whose true vocation it is to write, has 
some sort of inspiration, which relieves her from 
the processes accidents of knowledge, to dis- 
play only wisdom in all the al, ager 
Ind all the forms of grace. The equality of the 
sexes is one of the absurd questions which have 
arisen from a denial of the distinctions of their 
faculties aud duties —of the masculine 
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parate and never-superfluous 
ity, sustains her part in 
vestibule of heaven to us; 


p 
H 
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wi 
New-York, at fifteen minutes before three’o’elock, 
in the afternoon of Sunday, the twelfth of May, 
1850. These words swept like a surge of sadness 
wherever there was 
sweet i 
manly, “ 
dying wonda che lath wa This is her distinction. 
Mrs. was of a family of poets. Mrs. An- 
na Maria Wells, whose abilities are illustrated in 
a volume of “ Poems and Juvenile Sketches” pub- 
lished in 1830, is a daughter of iher mesthne; Rien 
E. D. i " a of various graceful 
compositions in verse prose, is her youngest 
sister; and Mr. A. A. Locke, a brilliant “and ele- 
gant writer, for many years connected with the 
journals, i 


of Boston, where her father, Mr. Jose 
i, an hg rer pe ne er 
wever, Was principally in Hingham, a 
lg of pela bo aah etledeted to arouse 
the t poetry of soul; and here, even in 
childhood, she became noted for her poetical pow- 
ers. In their exercise she was rather aided than 
discouraged by her ts, who were proud of her 
ius and sympathized with all her aspirations. 
unusual merit of some of her first productions 
attracted the notice of Mrs. Child, who was then 
editing a Juvenile Miscellany, and who foresaw the 
reputation which her young contributor afterwards 


uired. _Employing the nomme de plume of 
« Florence,” she made it widely familiar by her 
numerous contributions in the Mi ry, as, well 
as, subsequently, for other periodicals. ‘ 
ede became acquainted with Mr. S. S. 
Osgood, inter—a man ofegenius in his profes- 
donee vat various adventure is full of ro- 
a a soon afier, she was sit- 
ting — artist told her his strange vi- 
cissitudes by sea and land ; how as a sailor-boy he 
had climbed the dizzy maintop in the storm ; how, 
in E he followed with his palette in the track 


of the flute-playing Goldsmith : and among the 
deserts 


idle, 





from the feminine refinement. The ruder sort of 





‘Antres vast and 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 


heads touch heaven, 
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absent, as the pursuit of his 
ed Mr. Osgood 


‘oetry of Flowers, and Flowers of Poetry,” 
“ The Floral Offering,” ies 
ia, 1847,) two richly. embellished i 
pincer 
the li : 
ile constitution, easily 
health, and in her 


latter y 

the spring and autumn, was frequent! 
In the winter of 1847-8, she anael mae 
ever previously, but the next winter she was bet- 
ter, and her husband, who was advised by his phy- 
sicians to discontinue, for a while, the practice of 





ae 
Sedcbbek 


* 
es 


cimens or patterns to her bedside. “ We 

happy !” was her salutation to the few fri 

were admitted to see her; but they saw, and 
ysicians saw, that her life was cbting fast, and 


4 


silently, and then turned upon her pillow like a 
child, and wept the last tears that were ia a foun- 
tain which had flowed for every grief but hers she 
ever knew, “I cannot leave my beautiful home,” she 
said, looking about upon the souvenirs of many an 
affectionate recollection ; “and my noble husband, 
and Lily and May!” These last are her children. 
But the sentence was confirmed by other friends, 
and she resigned herself to the will of God. The 
next evening but one, a voung girl went to amuse 
her, by ae er flowers for her, and teaching 
her to make them; and she wrote to her these 


| verses—her dying song : 


by orp ares — 
m : 
How much I thank yuu none : say 
Save only the All-seeing. 


May ‘ra, 1850. 


At the end of five days, in the afternoon of Sun- 
day, the twelfth of May, as gently as one goes to 
sleep, she withdrew into a better world. 

On Tuesday, her remains were removed to Bos- 
ton, to be interred in the cemetery of Mount 
Auburn. I[t was a beautiful day, in the fulness of 
the spring, mild and calm, and clouded toa solemn 
shadow. In the morning, as the company of the 

ivi started, the birds were singing 
what seemed to her friends a sadder song than they 
were wont to sing ; and, as the cars flew fast on the 
kong way, the trees bowed their luxuriant foliage, 

the flowers in the verdant fields os 
slowly on their stems, filling the air wi e gen- 
tlest ; and the streams, it was fancied, 
checked their turbulent to move in sym 
thy, as from the heart of Nature tears might 
for a dead ipper. God was thanked that all 
the elements were ordered so, that sweetest in 








y early dreams,’ that I have 


been within the charmed circle of her real 


duced to her, she referred to the event: 


» they ere 
“Tt seems like ‘a ‘ pleasant vision of the night’ that I 


And about the same 


have indeed seen ‘ the idol of m 
by her very 
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of her illness she wrote : 
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The character of Mrs. Osgood, to those who were 


admitted to its more minute observance, illustrated 
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Yes, there, where thy friend will find) For her natural gaiety, her want of a certain 
thee , ina light,—will acknow thee and. : e- 
Watts Ronecit forever” And { took thie assurance | W°Tldly tact, and other reasons, the determinations 
iy hen 1. We uy meet in heaven, If wot here ae that she would be a honse- 
go see you, though my heart is wrung eeper, were occasions of jesting, 
intelligence of your Illness. So darting!” May and among the letters orem ome vader 9 
angels who have to yoy around ae ; 
your pillow with as love as I feel for you for-| ventured upon the ambitious office, is one by 
Wikisatnas her and always devoted friend, Governor 
I ree ent tot ibe’ this letter, | 5. gamez, samc eectirmdeuernad 


and among Mrs, Osgood’s papers that have been 
confided tome are very many such, evincing a de- 
My hms nbiaer hag how oped pote 
the most angelic qualities of intellect and feeling. 
By “duv the Satta: te the Inet coetary, whee 
there was 


Opera of John Duke of Bucking- 

ed by “testimonials of authors concern- 
ing His Grace and his writings ;” and the names of 
Garth, Roscommon, den, and Prior, are among 
his endorsers. There have been a few instances 


lia there is a curious nos ed of erudition and 


poetical ingenuity, in odes, The liter- 
pk apes Leg agg Ku furnish many | **F 


them here a they alone would fill a volume, as others 
ight be filled with the copies of verses privately 
adivaeed beni ewe het ake Sake the 
period when, like a lovely vision, she first beamed 
upon society, till that last season, in which the salu- 
tations in assemblies she had frequented were fol- 
lowed by saddest inquiries for the absent and 
dying poetess. They but repeat, with more or 
less felicity, the graceful praise of Mrs. Hewitt, in 
@ poem upon her portrait : 
She dwells amid the world’s dark ways 
baphaerea 
ied all bor erecds om lower, 
Or that of another, addressed to her: 


Thou wouldst be loved ? then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not! 
w 


So with the world thy way 
same pmee ea 
‘And love—a simple duty. 

Among men, generally, such gentleness and 
sweetness of temper, joined to such grace and wit, 
could not fail of ing her equally beloved and. 
admired. She was the keeper of secrets, the coun- 
sellor in difficulties, the ever wise missionary 
industrious toiler, for all her friends. She would 
brave any privation to alleviate another's suffer- 
ings; she never spoke ill of any one; and when 

rs assailed, she was the most prompt of_all 
in gene ent. An eminent statesman 
acon Syry wm met her in Philadelphia, afterward 
described her to a niece of his who was visiting 
that city : 

“If you have 
quainted with Mrs. 
woman. She continually surprised me by the strength and 
subtlety of her understanding, in which I looked only 
sportiveness and delicacy. She is entirely a child of nature, 
and Mrs. , who introduced me to her, and who has 
known her many years [ believe, very intimately, declares 
that she ue an angel. ss ¥ B Ay mp -y = rod 
pleasure here.” 


rous 
y 


I have never known such a 





and | Sym 


rtunity do not fail to become ac-- 





t you with a bunch of ke 
me a daguerreotype of yourself the day 
you are installed.” 

She was not indeed fitted fur such cares, or for 
any mation, one — health and the desire of free- 

m preven r again making such an attempt 
until she finally entered “ her own home” to diet 


There was a very intimate relation between 
Mrs. 8 personal and her literary character- 
istics. She has ne failed of justice, from 
critics but superficially acquainted with her works, 
because they have not been able to understand 
how a mind capable of the s ing and grace- 
ful trifles, illustrating an exhaustless fancy and 
a natural melody of language, with which she 
amused i in moments of half capricious 
gaiety or tenderness, could produce a class of 
compositions which demand imagination and pas- 
sion. In considering this subject, it should not be 
forgotten that these attributes are here to be re- 
garded as in their feminine development. 

Mrs. Osgood was, perhaps, as deserving as any 
one of whom we read in literary history, of the 
title of improvisatrice. Her beautiful songs, dis- 
playing so truly the most delicate lights and sha- 

ws of woman's heart, and surprising by their 
unity, completeness, and rhythmical perfection, 
were written with almost the fluency of conver- 
sation. The secret of this was in the wonderful 
pathy between her emotions and faculties,-both 
of exquisite sensibility, and 5 to the influences 
of whatever has power upon the subtler and divi- 
ner qualities of human nature. Her facility in 
invention, in the use of poetical language, and in 
giving form to every airy dream or breath of pas- 
sion, was astonishing. It is most true of men, that 
no one has ever attained to the highest reach of 
his capacities in any art—and least of all in poetry 
—without labor—without the application of the 
“second thought,” after the frenzy of the divine 
afflatus is passed—in giving polish and shapely 
grace. The imagination is the servant of the rea- 
son ; the creative faculties present their triumphs 
to the constructive—and the seal to the attainable 
is set, by every one, in re and meditation. 
But this is scarcely a law of the feminine intelli- 


Mr. Osgood 
belt, and do se 























apt to move spontaneously, and at once, ony 
greatest inly, Mrs. Osgood 
Saimed the of thought with 


4 per- 


ps preted vee. peng Samm py = 
and extent. A from childhood to the 


use of the ing to it through a life con- 
tinually to the excitements wp you and 
change, or the depressions of affliction care, she 
strewed along her way with a prodigality almost 


unexampled the choicest flowers of feeling: left 
them unconsidered and unclaimed in the i 
tories of friendship, or under fanciful names, which 
she herself had f 
azines,—in which , Reread anagird- 

by some one, and so the purpose of their creation 
fulfilled. It was therefore very difficult to make 
any such collection of her works as ey be dis- 
play her powers and their activity ; and more 
Fe that, Coens elieaiens of hare ul were likel 
to be most her Copa of the nee - 
lence, were least liable to exposure in pri rms, 
by the friends, widely scattered hy ee and 
America, for whom they were written. But not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, the works of 
Mrs. with which we are acquainted, are 
more voluminous than those of Mrs. Hemans or 
Mrs. Norton.* Besides a, “Wreath of Wild 
Flowers from New ” which appeared 
during her residence Bay a collection of her 
poems in one volume was published in New York 
in 1846; and in 1849, Mr. Hart, of Philadelphia, 
gave to the public, ina octavo illustrated by 
our best artists agp i o: epee 2 ie 
tasteful and costly style any work before issued 
from the of this country, the most complete 


and 

he ao This edition, however, contains less than 
of her printed pieces which she acknowledg- 

and among which are omitted are a 

a comedy, a great number of piquant 


Tie 


ious vers de societe, and several 


gh cate le we may admit, is more dis- 
ingui for the profusion than for the quality 


of its fruits. 
Mrs. ’s definition of poetry that it is the 
detatalalien of saan, wpe old as Sydney ; 


and though on some nds objectionable, it is, 
poshaga, ou: tho uin, as fost 20 any fiat ths 
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tten, in newspapers and mag- | j 
recognised 


judiciously edited collection of them that has | i 


sacred | Fancies—which dis 


Late | to The Spirit of 


and stories, and were expressions of feeling suit- 
ble to the persons and incidents ‘sith which they 
at first connected. 

In this last edition, to which only reference will 
in these 


tinct painting: Tales and Ballads—all distingui 

ed fora. happy play of fancy, and “cpg wae 
for the Stulls ef cht chastbes Gnamaty i Wilengs 
to the first order of poetical intelligences ; Floral 
i i y a gaiety and grace, an in- 


genuity of allegory, and elegant refinement of lan- 


that illustrate her o_o de of 
i opt ep Aachen FF Songs-—of whi 
we shall some particular observations in their 
ap) iate order. Scattered through the 
we have a few poems for children, so in 


their way as to induce regret that she gave so 
little attention to a kind of writing in which few 
are really successful, and in which she is scarcely 


equalled. 
pens with a brief voluntary, which 
by a beautiful and touching address 
a ae the perfection 
of her powers; and consciousness that 
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ably successful in the song. 
extracts from other parts of the volume will pre- 
vent that liberal illustration of her excellence in 
this which would be as gratifying to the reader as 
to us; and we shall transcri t a few speci- 
mens, which, by various felicities of and 
ps Race Ma aan, will detain the 


The next, an exquisitely beautiful song, suggests 
its own music: 


And this is not less remarkable for a happy 
adaptation of sentiment to the sound : 
Samy my tote bow t- Sie angst 


his watch her lover keeps, 
Soft and dewy slumber 
tress and fringed 

With the blue heaven ‘neath it hid— 


! 
Low, lute-——breathe lew !---She sleeps |— 
_ Ealalie ! 


Hi 


The following evinces a dee feeling, and 
has © cenapeiliie force and di ity in feo elo- 
piace “ lower to the level ” 
those who laud thee now 





her poems are many which admit us to 
the lest recesses of the mother’s heart: “To 
a Child Playing with a Watch,” “To Little May 
Vincent,” “To Ellen, ing to Walk,” and 
many others, show the almost wild tenderness with 
which she loved her two surviving daughters— 
one thirteen, and the other eleven years of 
now ;—and a “Prayer in Illness,” in which ehe 
tt God to “take them first,” and suffer her 


sorrow she 


any idols beyond the threshold, and we witness it 
nut as something obtruded upon the outer world, 
but as a dis of beautified and dignified hu- 
manity which is among the ministries appointed 
to be received for the elevation of our natures. 
With these holy and beautiful songs is intertwined 
one, which the title of “Ashes of Roses,” 
breathes the solemnest requiem that ever was sung 
for a child, and in reading it we feel that in the 
subject was removed into the Unknown a portion 
of the mother’s heart and life. The poems of 
Mrs. Osgood are not a laborious balancing of syl- 
lables, but a spontaneous gushing of thoughts, fan- 
cies and feelings, which fall naturally into harmo- 
nious measures ; and so perfectly is the sense echo- 
ed in the gy <ielay wine Len 
compositions might be intelligibly written in the 
damnotens of uieile It is a pervading excellence 
of her works, whether in prose or verse, that they 
are ul beyond those of any other author who 
has written in this country; and the delicacy of 
her taste was such that it would probably be 
impossible to find in all of them a fancy, a 
thought, or a word offensive to that fine instinct in 
its highest cultivation or subtlest sensibility. It is 
one of her great merits that she attempted nothing 
foreign to her own affluent but not various genius, 
There is a stilted ambition, common lately to 
women, which is among the fatalest dis- 
eases to reputation. She was never betrayed into 
it ; she was always as ak A, Sees in 
no falsetto key, even when she entered the tem- 
ples of old m ies. With an i 
susceptibility of impressions, she had not only the 
finest and quickest discernment of those iari 
ties of character which give variety to the surface 
of society, but of certain kinds and conditions of 
life she perceived the slightest undulations and the 
deepest movements. She had no need to trave’ 
beyond the legitimate sphere of woman’s observa- 
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Sesty and bute, from my feelings 
and my judgment, to one whom canny O08 veapeer- 


ber as an im ion of the rarest intel- 
Pra emt ns nme aptly aha 
liest characters in li or social history. Here- 


ma eee eee ae Saas 
end tuy-un coil othe teneledtions, to do 
justice to her life and nature, that a audience 
and times shall feel how much of beauty 
with her spirit left us, 


f 
abs 


he was again in the Assembly, was 

House in that memorable year, hel 
move De Witt Clinton from the office of Canal 
Commissioner. The Fall Election found him a 
candidate for Governor on the ‘Caucus’ interest 
as opposed to the ‘People’s’ demand that the 
choice of Feat ee te ees ished A. 
the Legislature to the Voters of the State. 


* Peoples’ 


De Witt Clinton was the sposing candidate for 
Governor, and was elected by 16,000 majority. 
Col. Y 8 political fortunes never recovered 


lature, and he continued to hold the ofice till the 
Political revolution of 1838-9, when he was super- 
seded by a Whig. He was twice a 
State Senator for four years, and for three years 
Secretary of State. He carried into all the sta- 
tions he has filled signal ability and unquestioned 
rectitude. He was a man of strong prejudices, 
violent temper and i ‘resentments, but a 
Patriot and a determined foe of time-serving, cor- 
or me gd gos , and debt. He was a warm 
friend of Educational Improvement, and did the 
cause good service w Secretary of State. 
For the last three years he has held no office, but 
lived in that retirement to which his 

ears and his services fairly entitled him. He 
ome behind him many who have attained more 
exalted ee eee ent 
e have 


of his it os disappoint- 
sack, op euetidie i estsdaes int, ot 


Henry T. Rosson, for many years an active 
maker of political and other caricatures, by which 
a fortune, here and in Washi and 
other indecent 
of a large quantity of which, 


im 
the third of November. He was born on Beth- 


Common in England, in 1785, and about 1810 
where he was ote of 
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Josern Harpy died a few weeks ago at Rath- 
mines, aged ninety-three years. twenty 
years old he invented a machine for doubling and 
twisting cotton yarn, for which the Dublin Soci- 
ety awarded him a premium of par! guineas. 
Four years after he invented a scribbling ma- 
chine for carding wool, to be worked by horse or 
water power, for which the same society awarded 


him one hundred guineas. He next invented a 
machine for measuring and sealing linen, and was 
in consequence appointed by the linen board 


seals-mester for the linen markets in the 
county of Derry, but the slightest benefit from 
this he never derived, as the rebellion of ’98 
broke out about the time he had all his ma- 


DEATHS. 
ne 


Lievt.-Cotongt Cross, K.H., a distingui 
Peninsular officer, died near London on. the 27th 
of October. He served in the Peninsular war from 
1808 until its close in 1814, and was at the battle of 
Waterloo, where he received a severe contusion. 





chines completed, and political opponents having | the 


represented by memorials to the board that by 
giving so much to one hundreds who then 
were employed would be thrown out of work, 
the beste ¢c the seal from the spinning 
wheel to the harp and crown, thereby rendering. 
his seals useless, merely giving him 100/. by way 
of remuneration for his loss. About the year 
1810 he dem ted by an suger attached to 
one of the of the Grand 


Portobello the practicability of lling vessels 
on the water by poriiie wheels ; 3 page a placed 
the paddles on the bow of the boat, the action of, 
the back water.on the boat was so great as to pre- 
vent its movement at a higher speed than 

miles per hour. This appearing not. to answer, 
without further experiment he broke up the ma- 
chinery, and allowed others to profit by the ideas 
he gave on the subject, and to complete on the 
open sea what he had ‘attempted within the nar- 
row limits of a canal. He also invented a ma- 
chine for sawing timber; but the result of all his 
inventions during a long life was very consider- 
able loss of time and property without the slight- 
est recompense from Government, or the country 
benefited by his talents. 


Masor-Generat Sressor died at Sidmouth, 
Devonshire, on the 11th October, aged seventy- 


three. He entered the army in 1794, and served | the Fourth. 


in Ireland during the rebellion, and su y 
inst the French force commanded by General 
Hombest, on which last occasion he was wound- 
ed. In 1806 he accompanied his regiment (the 
35th: to Sicily, and the next year he served in 
the second expedition to Egypt, and was wounded 
in the retreat from Rosetta to Alexandria. He 
then served with Sir J. Oswald against the Greek 
Islands, and was employed in the Mediterranean. 
He also served in the Austrian army, under 
Count Nugent, and in the Waterloo campaign. 


Joseru Sicnay, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
the Ecclesiastical Province of Quebec, died on the 
3d of October. He was born at Quebec Novem- 
ber 8, 1778, appointed Coadjutor of Quebec and 
Bishop of Fussala the 15th of December, 1826, 
and was consecrated under that title the 20th of 
May, 1827. He succeeded to the See. of Quebec 
the 19th of February, 1833, and was elevated to 
the dignity of Archbishop by His Holiness Pope 
Gregory XVL, on the 12th of July; 1844, and re- 
ceived the “ Pallium” during the ensuing month. :. 


Dr. Fouquier, one of the most celebrated 





hysicians of Paris, who was /e medecin of the ex- 
ies Louis Philippe, and Professor of clinique in- 
terne at the A y; died on the ist of October. ; 
His loss is much felt among the savants. 
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iety.-. He was a native of Norwich, and ob- 
tained the friendship and patronage of Windham 
while actively engaged in canvassing in favor of an 
opponent of that gentleman for the representation 
of. Norwich in the House of Commons. A Life 
of Windham was one of his. long- ised and 
long-looked-for contributions to the biographies of 
ish statesmen; but no such work has been 
ile ¥ and there is a believe that very 
indeed any portion it, Was ever com- 

leted for publication, Thej of Mr. Wind- 
were in the ion of Mr. Amyot; and if 

we may judge of the whole by the account of 
Johnson’s conversation and last illness, printed by 
Croker in his edition of Boswell, we may assert 
that whenever they may be published they will 
constitute a work of real value in illustration of 
political events and private character,—a model in 
respect of fullness and yet succinctness, which fu- 
ture journalists may copy withadvantage. What- 
ever Windham preserved of Johnson’s conversa- 
tion well merited preservation. Mr. Amyot’s 
most valuable li production is, his refutation of 
Mr. ler’s supposition that Richard the Second 
was alive and in in the reign of Henry 


Mapame Brawncuu, so famous in the in 
the last century, is dead. The first distinct idea 
which many have entertained respecting the 

Opera of Paris may have been derived 
from a note in Moore’s Fudge Family in which 
the “ shrill‘ screams of Madame Branchu’’ were 
mentioned: She retired from the theater in 
1826, after twenty-five years of prima donnaship 


—having su to the scepter and crown of 
Malle. Mai and Madame St. Huberty. She 
died at Passy, having almost entirely passed out 


of the memory of the present ing gene- 
ration, She must have been a forci . impas- 
sioned rather than an elegant or irreproachable 
vocalist—and will be best remembered perhaps as 
the original Judia in La Vestale” of Spontini. 


Masor-Generat Wincrove, of the Royal 
ae on the 7th Octobet, aged seventy 
years. entered the Royal Marines in 1793, 
Hope | “tres, he battle of ‘Trafalgar ths 

in 1795, t taking 
of Bence in 1814, was on board the Bo fone 
ship singly engaged three French ships of 





Hope ii 
f 
the I and three 
the line t frigates, off Toulon, in 181 
‘and on board the’ he-s'singter “ecthans 
Cape Nichola Mole. In 1841 he was promoted 
major-general. 


| to the rank of a maj 
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Tue Duxe or Patme.ia, 
_ of Portugal, died at Lis 


was dedicated to the diplomatic service of Portu- | House of 


gal, which he re at the of Vi- 
enna, in 1814; and he was one of General 
Committee of the eight powers who signed the 
Peace of Paris. When the debate i 


me wary 


ign 
signed the declaration of the 13th of March, 1815, 
against Napoleon; immediately after which he 
was nominated ntative of Portugal at the 
British Court. In 1816, however, he was re- 
called to fill the office of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in Brazil. In February, 1818, 
he visited Paris, for the pu of ing some 
arrangements relative to Monte Video, with the 
Spanish Ambassador, Count Fernan Nunez. After 
the Portuguese Revolution, he retired for a time 
from active life. He was next selected to attend 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria; and his 
great wealth enabled him to vie, on that occa- 
sion, with the representatives of the other courts 
of Europe. He was several times called to pre- 
side over the councils of his Sovereign, but only 
held office for a limited period. Though a mem- 


By Na 
of his officers, “ The 
yesterday a noble ‘No.’ ” 


Cuar.es Rorrman, the distinguished Bavarian 
artist and painter to the King, died near the end of 
October. He had been sent by King Ludwig to 
Italy and to Greece to depict the scenery and 
monuments of those countries. His pictures of 
the Temple of Juno Lucina, Girgenti, the theater 
of Taormina, &c., have never been excelled, and 
the king characterized them by illustrative 
poems. The Grecian monuments which Rott- 
man sketched in 1835 and 1836 are destined for 
the new Pinakotheka; and the Battle-Field of 
Marathon is spoken of as a wonderful composi- 
tion. The frescoes of Herr Rottman adorn the 
ceiling of the upper story of the palace at Munich. 


Francots DEVILLENEUVE-BarGEmonrT, Marquis 
de Trans, a member of the French Academy of In- 
scriptions of Belles-Lettres, and author, amongst 
other works, of the Histories of King Réné of 
Anjou, of St. Louis, and of the Knights of St. John 
of Voewsioan, is named in the late Paris obituaries. 


Tue Augsburg Gazette announces the death of 
the celebrated Bavarian painter Cu. Scuorn, 
Professor at the Academy of Fine Arts at Mu- 
nich, on the 7th October, aged forty-seven. 


eminent in the | 
on the 12th United States, died at Frankfort, Ky., on the morn- 
. He was born on the 8th of May, ing of Nuvember 19, having for some time been 


October. 
1781, and 7 slbers ted his sixty- 
ninth my ee veut of is th | few 


the 


Rronarp M. Jounson, Ex-Vice-President of the 


ived of his reason. He was about seventy years 
In 1807 he was ge . gory of 4. 
Representatives, which post he 

twelve years. In 1813 he raised 1,000 men, to 
fight the British and Indians in the North-west. 
In the campaign which followed he served gallant- 
I tinder Gan. Vastiaoh of Colon! of his regiment. 

t the battle of the Thames he distinguished him- 
self by breaking the line of the British infantry. 
The fame of killing Tecumseh, in this battle, has 
been given to Colonel J., but the act has other 
claimants. In 1819 he was transferred from the 
House of Re ntatives to the Senate, to serve 
out an unexpired term. When that expired he 
was re-chosen, and thus remained in the Senate till 
1829. Then, another re-election being impossible 
he went back into the House, where he remain 
till 1839, when he became Vice-President under 
Mr. Van Buren. In 1829 the Sunday Mail agita- 
tion being brought before the House, he, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Post-Ofjces and Post- 
Roads, presented a-report against the suspension of 
mails on Sunday. It was able, though fs ability 
was much e rated ; it disposed of the subject, 
and Col. J. received what never belonged to him, 
the credit of having written it. From 1837 to 
1841 he presided over the Senate. From that time 
he did not hold any office. 


Wiuniam Buacker, Esq., the distinguished 
agricultural writer and economist, died on the 20th 
ot October, at his residence in Armagh, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. Engaged exten- 
sively, in early life, in mercantile pursuits, he 
devoted himself at a maturer period to the devel- 
opment of the agricultural and economic resources 
of Ireland. By his popularly-written “ Hints 
to Small Farmers,” annual reports of experimen- 
tal results, essays, &c. he managed to spread, not 
only a spirit of inquiry into matters of such vital 
importance to his country, but to point out and 
urge into the best and most advantageous course 
of action, the well-inclined and the energetic. 


age. 


Mrs. Beit Martin, the author of a very clev- 
er novel, lately reprinted by the Harpers, entitled 
“ Julia Howard” and originally published under 
the name of Mrs. Martin Bell, died in this city 
on the 7th of November. Mrs. Martin was the 
—— of one of the wealthiest commoners of 
E d. She came to this country it is said en- 
tirely for pu connected with literature. She 
was the author of several other works, most of 
which were written in French. 


Tue Patria of Corfu mentions the death by 
cholera of Signor Niccoto De.viniott1 Bapris- 
TIDE, a distinguished literary c r, and au- 
thor of several very interesting works. . 


GeneraL pu CuasTEL, one of the remains of 
the French Imperial Army, died at Saumur, in 
October, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 


Amone the other recent deaths in Europe, we 
notice that of Mr. Warxyns, the son-in-law and 
biographer of Ebenezer “Elliot; Dr. Mepicus, 
Professor of Botany at Munich, and a member of 
the Academy of Sciences in that capital; M. 
Ferpinanp Latovs, a dramatic author of some 





| 


reputation in Paris; and Dr. C. F. Becker, 
eminent for his philosophical works on grammar 
and the structure of language. 





CARDINAL WISEMAN. 





HE tcpic of the.month in Europe has been 
the public and formal resumption of jurisdic- 
tion by the Pope in England, and the appointment 
of the ablest and most illustrious person in the 
Catholic Church to be Archbishcp of Westmin- 
ster. Dr. Wiseman is known and respected by 
all Christian scholars for his stilities, and their de- 
votion to the vindication 0” our common faith. 
His admirable work on Th: Connection between 
Science and Revealed Religion is a text-book in 
Protestant as well as in Roman Catholic semina- 
ries. Cardinal Wiseman is now in his forty-ninth 
year, having been born at Seville, on the second 
of August, 1802. He is descended from an Irish 
family, long settled in Spain. At an early age he 
was chew 3 to England, and sent for his education 
to St. Cuthbert’s Catholic College, near Durham. 
Thence he was removed to the English College 
at Rome, where he distinguished himself by an 
extraordinary attachment to learning. At eight- 
een he published in Latin a work on the Orien- 
tal languages ; and he bore off the gold medal at 
every competition of the colleges of Rome. His 
merit recommended him to his superiors; he 
obtained several honors, was ordained a priest, 
and made a Doctor of Divinity. He was several 
vears a Professor in the Roman University, and 
then Rector of the English College, where he 
had achieved his earliest success. He went to 
England in 1835, and immediately became a con- 
icuous teacher and writer on the side of the 
lics. In 1836 he vindicated in a course of 





WESTMINSTER. 
lectures the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 


and gave so much satisfaction to his that 
they presented him with a gold wel gi ex- 
press their esteem and gratitude. He returned 
to Rome, and seems to have been instrumental in 
inducing Pope Gregory XVI. to increase the vi- 
cars a lic in England. The number was 
doubled, and Dr. Wiseman went back as coudju- 
tor to Bishop Walsh, of the Midland district. 
He was appointed President of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oscott, and contributed, by his teaching, his 
preaching, and his writings, very much to pro- 
mote the spread of Catholicism in England. He 
was a contributor to the Dublin Review, and the 
author of some controversial pamphlet-. In 
1847 he again repaired to Rome on the affairs of 
the Catholics, and no doubt prepared the way for 
the present change. His second visit to Rome led 
to further preferment. He was made Pro-Vicar 
Apostolic of the London district ; subsequently aj 

inted coadjutor to Dr. Walsh, and in 1849, on the 

ath of Dr. Walsh, Vicar Apostolic of the London 
district. Last August he went again to Rome, 
“not expecting,” as he says, “ to return ;” but “de- 
lighted to be commissioned to come back” clothed 
in his new dignity. In a Consistory held Septem- 
ber 30, Nicho iseman was elected to the dignity 
of Cardinal, by the title of Saint Prudentiani, and 
appointed Archbishop of Westminster. Under 
the Pope, he is the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England, and a Prince of the Church 
of Rome. 
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Ladies’ Fashions far Becember. 


Fic. I. Promenade Costume——Robe of striped _ Fic. Il.—Back view of dress of claret-colored 
silk : the  empean a richly shaded brown, and the broché silk; the pattern large detached sprigs. 
stripes of the same color, but of darker hue. The Cloak of rich black satin. The upper part is a 
skirt of the dress is quite plain, the corsage high, | deep cape, cut so as to fit closely to the figure, and 
and the sleeves not very wide at the ends, show- | pointed at the back.’ By being fastened down at 
ing white under-sleeves of very moderate size. each side of the arms, this cape presents the effect 
Mantle of dark green satin. The upper part or of sleeves. Round the back, and on that part 
body is shaped like a pardessus, with a small which falls over the arms, the cape is edged with 
iano at the back. Attached to this body is a a very broad and rich fringe, composed of twisted 
double skirt, both the upper and lower parts of silk chenille, and headed by passementerie. The 
which are set on in slight fullness, and nearly meet- skirt of the cloak is cut bias way and nearly circu- 
ing in front. The body of the mantle, as well as lar, so that it hangs rv md the figure in easy full- 
the two skirts, is edged with quilling of satin ness. The fronts are trimmed with ornaments of 


















































ribbon of the color of the cloak. Loose Chinese 
s'eeves, edged with the same trimming. Drawn 
bonnet of brown velvet ; under trimming small red 
flowers ; strings of brown therry velvet ribbon. 




















menterie in the form of large flowers. The 

nnet is of green therry velvet, trimmed with 

black lace, two rows of which are laid across the 
front. Under trimming of pale pink roses 


